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the  RUSSIAN  PROBLEM  :  IS  GOVERNMENT  BY 
DUMA  POSSIBLE? 

Rejoicings  were  world-wide  and  heart-felt  at  the  tidings  of  the 
downfall  of  the  Russian  bureaucracy.  Almost  everywhere  the 
event  was  hailed  as  a  victory  of  civilisation  over  savagery,  as  the 
triumph  of  light  over  darkness,  as  the  ascendency  of  the  Russian 
over  the  Tartar.  New  and  incalculable  forces,  men  said,  would 
henceforth  be  set  free  for  the  service  of  cultural  progress ; 
idealism  would  become  a  motive  j^jower  in  the  areopagus  of  a 
Continent  grown  materialistic ;  a  new  era  would  begin  on  the 
day  when  the  first  representatives  of  the  nation  were  welcomed 
to  the  Winter  Palace  by  the  last  of  the  Russian  autocrats.  Such 
were  the  roseate  anticipations ;  very  different  was  the  prosaic 
reality.  Within  a  few  weeks  every  party  in  the  State  was  bitterly 
disappointed.  And  not  only  the  Tsar,  who  had  hailed  the  de¬ 
puties  as  Russia’s  “  best  men,”  but  the  revolutionists,  who  deemed 
the  monarch  insincere,  and  disbelieved  his  intention  of  govern¬ 
ing  constitutionally ,  had  to  acknowledge  that  they  were  grievously 
mistaken.  And  the  Duifia,  which  had  promised  all  things,  finally 
disappeared,  having  accomplished  nothing.  Such  was  the  first 
attempt  made  in  the  twentieth  century  to  introduce  constitutional 
government  into  jMuscovy.  Thus  far  Slav  parliamentarism  re¬ 
minds  one  of  the  Irish  clergyman’s  description  of  human  life  : 
“It  is  the  merest  shadow,  for,  alas!  soon  the  bubble  bursts  and 
leaves  Fitter  ashes  in  the  hand.” 

“The  first  pancake  is  a  lump  of  dough,”  says  the  Russian 
proverb.  But  the  others  may  be  delicious.  They  may  also, 
however,  be  equally  bad.  If  the  memory  of  the  first  Duma  is 
not  engraven  on  tables  of  wise  laws,  many  Russians — and  not 
the  least  thoughtful  among  them — regard  that  as  a  blessing,  and 
sincerely  wish  the  Parliament  joy  of  its  failure  to  pass  any  of 
the  Bills  on  its  programme.  They  had  rather  see  the  Duma 
law-breaking  than  law-making,  so  long  as  its  schemes  seem  per¬ 
nicious  or  premature,  and  they  comfort  themselves  with  the 
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hope  that  the  electors,  gradually  sobered,  will  at  last  choose 
business-like  deputies,  after  which  the  constitutional  machine 
may  be  set  working.  Other  birds,  other  songs.  Try,  try,  try 
again. 

Constitutionalism  in  Muscovy  will,  in  truth,  necessitate  a 
deal  of  trying,  and  more  than  one  political  pancake  will  give 
dissatisfaction.  Hitherto  there  has  been  some  mysterious  in¬ 
compatibility  between  a  peaceful  Russia  and  a  practical  Parlia¬ 
ment.  Catherine  II.,  who  had  a  longing  eye  for  strong  men 
and  an  inborn  gift  for  governing,  bravely  tried  the  experiment. 
Before  the  Rights  of  Man  were  defined  in  Paris,  that  Empress 
appointed  five  hundred  and  sixty-four  of  her  subjects  to  a  Legis¬ 
lative  Commission,  and  convoked  them  in  the  ancient  capital  to 
help  her  to  rule.  But  she  soon  sent  them  home  again.  For, 
like  the  Friars  whom  St.  Francis  set  to  learn  theology,  and  who 
began  by  disputing  about  the  very  existence  of  God.  these  “best 
men”  of  Catherine’s  Russia  took  to  calling  fixed  principles  and 
secular  dogmas  in  question,  and  as  the  Empress  had  to  govern 
a  people  who  cared  nothing  for  theories  and  much  for  corn,  she 
desisted  from  the  experiment.  Alexander  II.,  in  the  fulness 
of  time,  as  it  then  seemed,  bestowed  on  his  people  a  constitution 
which  would  have  been  embodied  in  laws  had  he  not  been 
murdered  almost  on  the  eve  of  the  day  fixed  for  ]n’Oclaiming  it. 
And  now  Nicholas  II.,  after  ten  years  of  resistance,  finally  cast 
the  die,  and  got  an  assembly  together  to  legislate  for  his  people. 
But  instead  of  advising  the  Tsar  as  to  the  best  laws  for  the 
nation,  it  deliberately  broke  the  law  itself,  and  exhorted  the 
people  to  do  likewise.  Imitating  the  medimval  Popes,  the  de¬ 
puties  virtually'  excommunicated  the  monarch,  and  absolved  his 
subjects  from  allegiance  to  him. 

One  of  the  possible  explanations  of  these  curious  failures  to 
engraft  constitutionalism  on  the  Tsardom  is  that  the  country 
'still  needs  to  be  elaborately  prepared  for  the  great  change  which 
self-government  entails.  Between  dismal  slavery  and  absolute 
power,  the  distance  is  as  great  as  between  prostration  from 
hunger  and  a  copious  meal.  And  it  is  dangerous  to  go  from 
one  to  the  other  at  a  single  bound.  It  is  not  that  the  existing 
constitutional  charter  is  too  narrow,  but  that  the  national  ignor¬ 
ance  is  too  dense.  The  people,  accustomed  to  be  supported  and 
led  on  by  a  grandmotherly  Government,  can  neither  walk  nor 
stand  alone.  Like  a  man  born  blind  who  has  suddenly  recovered 
his  sight,  it  has  no  sense  of  distance  or  of  perspective.  The 
far  and  the  near  seem  equidistant,  the  desire  for  a  loaf  and  a 
star  equally  reasonable.  The  change  ought  to  have  been  gradual 
and  nicely  adjusted  to  the  national  character. 
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Even  ardent  friends  of  liberty  uill,  if  they  have  first-hand 
knowledge  of  Russia  and  the  Russians,  allow  that  an  autocracy 
wiselv  exercised  by  an  enlightened  and  strong-willed  monarch 
might  have  continued  to  satisfy  the  essential  needs  of  the 
people  for  another  ten  or  fifteen  years.  Although  this  opinion 
is  purely  speculative  and  highly  probable,  it  is  downright  heretical. 
The  politician  who  in  Russia  should  give  utterance  to  such  a 
retrograde  view  would  be  dubbed  a  member  of  the  “  Black 
Hundred,”  and  one  might  as  well  hang  a  dog  as  whisper  that 
he  is  mad.  The  Slav  democracy  punishes  political  nonconformity 
as  ruthlessly  as  the  Papacy  punished  religious  dissent.  For 
Russian  Radicalism  is  a  church  outside  which  there  is  no  salva¬ 
tion,  and  one  of  its  dogmas  is  that  the  mentally  purblind,  morally 
palsied,  and  materially  poverty-stricken  masses  are  ripe  for  a 
much  greater  degree  of  liberty  than  the  German,  the  Hungarian, 
the  British  people.  All  that  is  needed  is  a  right  Radical  Parlia¬ 
ment  ;  that  institution  will  catch  and  hold  material  prosperity 
j  and  national  prestige  as  rain  is  caught  in  a  bucket.  Therefore, 
i  although  la  Douma  est  mortc,  vice  la  Doiima !  In  sober  truth, 
J  if  Alexander  II.  had  not  been  murdered,  those  jiolitical  dogmas 

=j  would  have  been  formulated  twenty-five  years  ago,  whereas  if 

■  Nicholas  JI.  had  only  reformed  the  bureaucracy  without  opening 
the  door  to  ochlocracy,  they  might  not  be  promulgated  for  another 
quarter  of  a  century. 

Outsiders  who  read  as  they  run  re-echo  the  sentiment  of  the 
moment,  and  confirm  it  by  analogy.  If  England,  they  argue,  is 
happy  with  a  Parliament,  how  should  Russia  be  miserable  with 
one?  W'hat  is  good  for  one  people  cannot  be  bad  for  another. 

I  Cannot  be?  ask  others.  The  mushrooms  which  are  edible  in 
England  are  poison  in  Russia.  The  Social  Democracy  which 
I  is  law-abiding  in  Germany  is  bomb-throwing  in  Aluscovy.  Why, 
^  then,  should  a  successful  British  Parliament  imply  a  successful 
Russian  one?  A  number  of  scratch  deputies,  the  bulk  of  whom 
I  are  devoid  of  ideas,  weak  of  will,  and  lacking  in  experience,  are 
to  give  guidance  to  140  million  men  scattered  over  one-sixth  of 
I  the  globe.  Calm  reflection  on  the  terms  of  this  problem  sug- 
i]  gests  difficulties  which  at  the  touch  of  reality  may  become  im- 
i  possibilities.  The  vastness  of  the  Russian  Empire,  for  instance, 
i  demands  a  Parliament  fashioned  after  a  model  wholly  different 
!  from  the  British.  Parliaments,  like  wireless  telegraphy,  have 
limits  to  their  sphere  of  action,  even  when  the  political  atmo¬ 
sphere  is  serene  and  storms  are  unlikely.  And  when  those  limits 
are  largely  exceeded,  the  beneficial  activity  of  the  legislative 
assembly  is  paralysed.  Analogies  are  especially  misleading  in 
IX)litics. 
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Russia,  for  example,  is  spoken  of  as  a  State  in  the  common 
acceptance  of  the  term,  just  as  England,  Germany,  Italy,  France 
or  Austria-Hungary  is  a  State — that  is  to  say,  a  realm  not  too 
big  or  too  complex  to  be  governed  as  a  whole ;  a  body  i)olitic 
whose  extremities  respond  to  the  manifestations  of  the  will 
situated  at  the  centre.  But  this  implicit  assumption  is  erroneous. 
Indeed,  to  express  is  to  refute  it.  Russia  is  not  so  much  a 
political  State  as  a  politico-geographical  division.  It  covers  one- 
sixth  of  the  terrestrial  globe,  is  twice  the  size  of  all  the  Empires, 
realms,  and  principalities  of  Europe  taken  together,  and  is  greater 
than  the  United  States  of  America.  Consequently  there  is  a 
striking  difference  between  the  conglomerate  Tsardom  and  ever}’ 
other  constitutional  realm  of  which  we  have  experience  in  Europe. 
Taking  size  as  a  standard  of  comparison,  we  find  that  Great 
Britain,  the  cradle  and  centre  of  the  representative  system,  has 
an  area  of  121,377  square  miles  all  told;  France  an  area  of 
204,147  square  miles,  and  Germany  of  208,425  square  miles. 
But  the  Russian  Empire  covers  no  less  than  8,644,100  square 
miles,  or  seventy-one  times  more  than  Great  Britain!  Central 
government,  one  might  almost  say,  of  any  kind,  over  such  a 
stretch  of  country  may  well  prove  infeasible.  And  as  every 
legislative  measure,  to  be  helpful,  must  first  be  discussed  in 
Parliament  on  its  merits,  which  means  in  the  light  of  local 
conditions,  and  as  the  industrial,  commercial,  or  mining  interests 
of  a  province,  say  as  large  as  England,  would  have  to  be  har¬ 
monised  with  the  agricidtural  interests  of  another  province  as 
large  as  France,  one  wonders  how  any  Duma  uninspired  by  the 
Holy  Spirit  could  do  the  work  efficiently. 

A  legislative  chamber,  then,  fashioned  upon  ours  would  be 
ludicrously  inadequate,  even  if  the  population  were  homogeneous 
and  patriotic.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  neither.  Latter- 
day  Huscovy  is  an  amalgam  of  nationalities,  creeds,  and  tongues 
which  conflict  and  clash,  so  that  laws  calculated  to  satisfy  the 
wants  or  consecrate  the  practices  of  one  part  of  the  Empire, 
would  shock  the  sentiments,  run  counter  to  the  traditions,  or 
damage  the  material  interests  of  another  part.  Measures  that 
would  be  welcomed  by  orthodox  Christians,  for  example,  would 
revolt  orthodox  iMohamniedans,  while  Buryat  Buddhists  could 
not  but  feel  aggrieved  if  legislation  suited  to  Polish  Roman 
Catholics  were  enforced  among  the  strivers  after  Nirvana,  and 
Tsar-loving  peasants  would  be  scandalised  by  the  iconoclast 
vagaries  of  a  socialist  or  anarchist  democracy.  “  You  must 
shout  ‘Long  live  the  Rejiublic  !  ’  ’’  said  an  oflicer  to  his  soldiers 
when  the  December  [)lot  was  being  carried  out  against  Nicholas  I. 
“Yes,  your  Honour.  And  who  might  the  Tsar  be  in  the  PvC- 
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public?”  ‘‘In  a  Republic,  you  blockhead,  there  will  be  no 
Tsar.”  ‘‘  If  that’s  so,  your  Honour,  Russia’s  not  the  place  for 
a  Republic.”  That  conversation  took  place  eighty-one  years  ago. 
And,  despite  the  changes  that  have  occurred  since  then,  many 
similar  conversations  have  been  held  this  year.  For  the  Russian 
peasant  is  a  stable  landmark  fixed  amid  surroundings  that  shift 
and  change  perpetually.  “Out  of  every  thousand  persons  in 
Russia,  one,  nay,  less  even  than  one,  is  capable  of  thinking.’’^ 

A  representative  peasants’  Parliament,  as  an  instrument  where¬ 
with  to  govern  one-sixth  of  the  planet,  would,  Russian  Alonarchists 
urge,  be  a  clumsy  arrangement  at  best.  Ploughmen  who  cannot 
indite  a  letter  nor  locate  a  province  of  their  own  country  on  the 
map,  and  many  of  whom  believe  that  the  Constitutional  lAemo- 
cratscan  see  through  walls  and  sot  fire  to  stones,  may  be  respect¬ 
able  members  of  the  community,  but  it  would  be  premature  to 
treat  them  as  wise  lawgivers.  Imagine  an  assembly  of  dull- 
witted,  horny-handed  husbandmen  laying  down  lines  for  the  guid¬ 
ance  of  nearly  a  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  people  split  up  into 
numerous  races  and  creeds,  scattered  over  different  climates,  pur¬ 
suing  conflicting  interests.  Xo  such  experiment  has  been  at¬ 
tempted  since  ixilitical  communities  were  first  organised.  Add 
to  the  difficulty  by  supposing  the  governing  body  to  be  split  into 
factions  at  loggerheads  with  each  other,  and  the  hopelessness  of 
the  attempt  will  become  manifest. 

Little  England  finds  it  impossible  to  govern  Ireland  satisfac¬ 
torily,  yet  the  Parliament  in  London  is  composed  of  literate 
citizens,  many  of  whom  have  received  the  highest  education 
combined  with  the  fullest  instruction  available,  and  all  of  whom 
are  animated  with  a  more  or  less  active  desire  to  treat  the 
sister  country  justly.  But  in  Russia  there  are  several  Irelands, 
and  several  Hungaries  too,  whose  population  will  stick  at  nothing 
to  gain  their  alleged  rights.  And  in  many  cases  these  rights  are 
incompatible  with  those  of  the  Empire.  Yet,  cx  liypothesi,  the 
bulk  of  the  lawgivers  who  presume  to  govern  them  all  lack 
knowledge,  experience,  })olitical  training,  and  disinterestedness. 

Such  legislators  cannot  be  assumed  to  have  formed  sound 
notions  of  their  own  on  the  topics  that  must  crop  up  in  the 
Duma,  not  even  u|)on  that  with  which  they  are  most  intimately 
acquainted,  the  land.  Consequently  they  will  have  to  take  their 
opinions  ready-made  from  one  or  other  of  the  political  groups 
that  sway  them,  or  rather  to  vote  for  or  against  propositions,  the 
nature  of  which  they  are  unable  to  grasp.  How  this  arrange¬ 
ment  would  work  may  be  gathered  from  the  annals  of  the  first 
Duma.  It  is  there  recorded  that  certain  jioliticians  proposed  to 
(1)  Cf.  Novoye  Vremya,  October  7th,  19C6. 
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expropriate  the  land  belonging  to  private  people  and  to  nation¬ 
alise  it,  whereat  Russian  peasant  deputies  expressed  their  joy 
while  the  Roles,  the  Lithuanians,  and  the  Estlionians  entered  an 
energetic  protest  against  it.  Happily,  the  matter  was  not 
pressed.  For  even  those  peasants  who  hailed  the  proposal  are 
themselves  property-lovers,  when  they  chance  to  be  the  property- 
owners.  If  their  interests  be  not  visibly  at  stake  they  make  no 
bones  about  general  principles,  but  are  ready,  for  a  consideration, 
to  vote  for  the  nationalisation  of  factories,  the  princi[>le  of  elect¬ 
ing  officers  in  the  army  and  navy,  for  an  eight  or  seven  hours 
labour  bill,  and  a  week  of  five  or  four  working  days.  In  a  word, 
they  would  play  the  part  of  ci|)hers  to  a  few  figures. 

To  realise  the  task  which  these  willing  farmers  are  quitting 
their  primitive  ploughs  to  solve,  one  should  try  to  draw  a  mental 
outline,  project  it  on  to  the  background  of  the  world,  and  then 
fill  up  the  blanks  with  concrete  places  taken  from  a  territorial 
area  equal  in  extent  to  Russia.  Try,  for  instance,  to  imagine  a 
Parliament  sitting  in  Paris  and  composed  of  the  spokesmen  of 
various  European  and  African  peoples.  Reflect  that  it  has  among 
other  things  to  make  laws  which  shall  be  applicable  alike  to 
Spain,  Lapland,  Switzerland,  Corsica,  Norway,  the  Isle  of  Man, 
Poland,  Montenegro,  Italy,  Iceland,  Portugal,  Pinland,  Bel¬ 
gium,  Tunis,  France,  Greece,  England,  Morocco,  Hungary,  Bul¬ 
garia,  Sweden,  ^Madeira,  Holland.  Intensify  the  difficulty  by 
making  the  minds  of  the  majority  of  its  members  a  perfect  blank 
on  most  topics  that  interest  mankind,  while  the  [lolitical  convic¬ 
tions  or  sentiments  of  the  few  who  lead  them  are  socialistic,  re¬ 
publican,  anarchistic,  revolutionary,  absolutist,  constitutional,  or 
self-seeking,  while  the  religious  views  of  governors  and  governed 
are  just  as  widely  apart,  including  the  tenets  held  by  Moham¬ 
medans,  by  Christians  of  all  denominations,  by  Jews,  Karaites, 
Buddhist  Lamaists,  Shamanists,  and  others.  The  central  legis¬ 
lative  assembly  that  woidd  solve  the  intricate  problems  raised 
by  these  nationalities  and  creeds  and  tongues  would  have  to  com¬ 
bine  the  functions  of  a  parliament,  the  knowledge  of  a  scientific 
academy,  the  impartiality  of  a  bench  of  judges,  and  the  privileges 
of  an  ecumenical  council.  The  first  Duma  was  not  equip}x'd  with 
these  attributes,  but  fortunately  it  never  got  so  far  in  its  labours 
as  to  require  them. 

Some  future  legislative  assembly  in  Russia  may  be  called  upon 
to  face  those  formidable  difficulties,  without  being  better  fitted 
for  the  task  than  was  the  first.  Whether  the  second  Duma  will 
ever  get  to  business  is  uncertain,  because  it  is  doubtful  whether 
the  Stolypin  Cabinet  can  bring  the  nation  back  to  normal  ways 
and  can  coax  or  cow  the  peasants  into  allowing  land  to  be  owned 
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bv  any  one  besides  themselves.  Let  us  assume,  however,  that  it 
achieves  this  feat.  Let  us  further  suppose  that  it  persuades  the 
people  to  choose  for  representatives  men  of  moderate  views  w’ho 
have  no  rooted  objection  to  the  fundamental  laws  and  no  in¬ 
vincible  dislike  to  co-ojxn’atc  with  an  im[x?rial  Cabinet.  Even  a 
legislative  body  thus  com[)osed  could  not  from  St.  Petersburg 
govern  such  a  conglomeration  of  races,  religions,  and  interests 
without  applying — very  literally  applying — the  maxim  divide  et 
impera.  In  other  words,  the  outcome  of  the  exix'riment  would,  * 
and  will  be,  the  disintegration  of  the  Empire.  The  political 
conditions  are  such  that  there  is  no  alternative ;  the  correlate 
to  a  moderate,  business-like  Luma  is  a  dismembered  Empire. 
That  is  a  perspective  which  it  will  be  hard  to  blink. 

For  Russia  lacks  unity,  racial  and  national,  and  the  political 
consequences  of  this  drawback  which  were  arrested  under  the 
autocracy,  will  press  hard  u^wn  the  nation  as  soon  as  the  Con¬ 
stitutional  Government  has  got  into  working  order.  Of  all  or¬ 
ganised  {K)litical  communities,  Russia  is  the  most  loosely  joined. 
There  are  not  many  nations  whose  ethnic  elements  are  so  well 
blended  as  the  English,  where  the  various  types  appear  but  fit¬ 
fully.  In  France  they  can  still  be  distinguished  readily,  while 
in  Austria  and  Hungary  the  races  are  wholly  separate.  Now 
the  chronic  tendency  of  a  State  composed  of  heterogeneous  races 
still  unfused  is  to  break  up  into  its  com^ionent  elements,  and 
this  tendency  gains  strength  in  direct  ratio  to  the  size  of  the 
realm,  the  variety  of  its  nationalities,  and  creeds  and  the  demo¬ 
cratic  nature  of  its  constitution.  Thus  the  larger  the  number 
of  races  and  the  greater  the  contrasts  among  them,  the  more 
formidable  will  be  the  difficulty  of  making  laws  which  will  meet 
the  requirements  of  all.  On  the  other  hand,  the  more  demo¬ 
cratic  the  constitution  the  less  easy  will  it  be  to  refuse  autonomy 
to  the  principal  ethnic  elements  of  the  realm,  or  to  give  home-rule 
only  to  those  primary  elements  while  withholding  it  from  the 
lesser  ones.  In  other  words,  to  an  unwieldy  Empire  like  the' 
Tsardom  a  democratic  constitution  means  dismemberment. 
Whether  that  is  to  be  welcomed  or  deplored  is  not  for  me  to  say. 

I  merely  ^xoint  out  the  causal  nexus  between  the  two  phenomena. 

Again,  setting  the  slow  action  of  a  chronic  tendency  aside,  we 
cannot  but  see  that  once  the  bond  is  suddenly  cut  that  kept 
several  unfriendly  races  together,  they  will  necessarily  fall  asun¬ 
der.  And  that  is  what  has  happened.  Russia  is  a  vast  amalgam, 
the  parts  of  which  were  heretofore  clamped  together  by  dint  of 
an  outside  agency.  Its  nationalities  might  be  likened  to  the 
staves  of  a  barrel  and  autocracy  to  the  hoops  that  kept  them  in 
place.  The  hoops  removed,  the  barrel  will  resolve  itself  into  a 
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/  number  of  staves.  In  like  manner  remove  the  strong  monarchical 
|X)wer,  substituting  therefore  a  central  Eadical  Parliament,  and  i 
the  Empire  becomes,  in  the  most  favourable  hypothesis,  a  Hex- 
archy  or  Heptarchy,  or  else  the  United  States  of  Eussia.  Feder¬ 
alism  in  the  Tsardom  is  such  an  obvious,  necessary,  and  inevit-  M 
able  corollary  of  democratic  parliamentary  government  that  if  the 
Tsar's  advisers  failed  to  point  it  out  to  him  as  a  certain  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  October  Manifesto,  they  signally  failed  in  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  an  elementary  duty  to  their  monarch  and  their  country. 

There  arc  but  two  ways  for  a  people  to  subjugate  their  neighbours 
and  keep  them  in  hand  :  by  sujrerior  intelligence  or  overwhelm¬ 
ing  force.  The  latter  was  Eussia’s  method,  but  it  was  jwssible  J 

only  under  the  autocracy,  which  professed  to  further  the  in-  I 

terests  of  the  whole  community,  not  of  its  separate  parts.  Thus  I 

the  Poles  were  conquered  more  than  once,  and  have  been  ruled  J 

with  an  iron  rod,  governed  by  Draconian  laws.  The  Caucasus  I 

was  subjugated  after  a  war  that  lasted  thirty  years,  and  even 
then  it  was  not  weaned  from  lawlessness  and  violence.  The  I 

Little-Eussians  grew  restive  under  the  restrictive  laws  framed  to  I 

kill  separatist  desires.  Indeed,  none  of  the  races  merged  their  I 

interests,  their  aims,  or  their  daily  strivings  in  those  of  the  pre-  1 

dominant  people.  Nearly  all  are  eager  to  ent  their  connection  i 

with  the  Euss  the  moment  a  favourable  op]iortunity  offers.  And  j; 

that  will  be  when  the  democratic  Duma  has  settled  down  to  logis-  • 

lative  work.  Authority — the  authority  of  the  monarch — was  the 
one  bond  that  kept  the  heterogeneous  elements  of  the  population  i 
together.  But  the  new  regime  is  the  consecration  of  a  successful 
revolt  against  that  authority.  The  autocracy  has  gone,  and  the  ; 

‘democracy  claims  its  place.  As  it  cannot,  if  it  would,  keep  the  ’ 

various  nationalities  under  the  galling  yoke  to  which  the  bureau-  i 

cracy  inured  them,  it  must  adojit  the  other  alternative  and  give 
them  progressive  self-government.  For  if  it  he  proclaimed  that 
illiterate  Eussians  are  enlightened  enough  to  govern  themselves,  > 
it  cannot  be  held  that  cultured  Poles,  Germans,  Lithuanians,  Ar-  j 
menians,  Tartars,  and  Little  Eussians  are  unfitted  for  self-rule. 

A  constitutional  democracy  cannot  afford  to  have  recourse  either  | 
to  the  force  or  the  ruse  which  characterised  the  autocratic  bureau-  j 
cracy.  The  infusion  of  cosmopolitanism  which  it  contains  will  j 
sap  the  hegemony  of  the  Slav  race.  Finis  Russiae.  | 

However  severely  one  may  judge  the  Tsardom,  one  cannot  deny  | 

that  it  w'as  an  eminently  Eussian  institution.  It  suppressed  free  5 

competition  between  the  Slavs  and  other  races  of  the  Empire,  be-  | 

stowing  upon  Eussians  costly  privileges  which,  if  utilised  to  the  j. 

full,  might  have  definitely  confirmed  their  ascendency  over  the  | 

nationalities  that  entered  into  the  composition  of  the  Empire.  | 

But  what  was  meant  for  a  blessing  turned  out  to  bo  a  curse ;  like  | 
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their  industries  they  themselves  were  nursed ,  coddled ,  and  cared 
for  until  they  became  unfitted  to  hold  their  own  against  pushing 
rivals.  And  now’  they  cannot  stand  the  inevitable  ordeal. 
Hitherto  they  were  given  vast  odds  in  the  struggle.  Henceforth 
against  them  will  he  pitted  the  trained,  cultured,  and  patriotic 
Polo,  the  resourceful,  persevering  Jew,  the  sly,  stubborn  Little- 
Kussian,  the  thrifty  Tartar,  and  the  enterprising  Armenian. 

The  claims  of  the  Poles,  w^hich  will  be  among  the  first  to 
come  up  for  settlement,  involve  serious  difficulties,  national  and 
international.  Indeed,  our  own  problem  of  home  rule  for 
Ireland  is  child’s  play  in  comparison.  For  the  grant  of  autonomy 
to  the  provinces,  of  which  Warsaw  is  the  national  centre,  how¬ 
ever  equitable  in  itself,  w’ould  so  upset  the  artificial  equipoise 
of  interests  in  that  part  of  Poland  which  Prussia  vainly  tried 
to  assimilate,  that  German  diplomacy  would  certainly  interfere 
with  energy  and  possibly  with  success  to  counteract  it.  But 
even  that  perspective  would  not  act  as  a  deterrent  upon  parlia¬ 
mentary  Eadicals,  wJio  consider  themselves  bound  by  general 
principles  and  particular  promises  to  favour  autonomy  all  round. 
In  Russia  alone  the  Tholes  exceed  in  number  the  population  of 
many  an  independent  State,  of  the  Netherlands,  for  instance, 
of  Portugal,  and  even  of  Belgium.^  Then  they  have  given 
material  and  moral  assistance  to  the  Duma,  displaying  withal 
a  higher  degree  of  political  tact  than  any  of  the  other  nationalities. 
Therefore  the  Russian  reform  parties  are  bound  in  gratitude  by 
their  own  political  principles,  as  well  as  by  definite  promises, 
to  bestow’  home  rule  on  the  Poles.  A  legislative  assembly  w’hich 
owes  its  ow’n  existence  to  the  principle  of  democratic  self-govern¬ 
ment  cannot  do  less  than  apply  it  broadly.  It  w’ould  ill  become 
the  Duma  to  seek  refuge  in  the  evasion  that  what  is  good  for 
Russians  must  be  caviare  to  Poles  or  Esthonians.  In  a  word, 
logic,  morality,  and  political  expediency  will  force  the  Duma  to 
overturn  the  equipoise  of  Eastern  Europe. 

And  if  eight  million  Poles  are  certain  to  obtain  home  rule,  no 
good  reason  can  be  offered  why  six  million  White  Russians'" 
should  be  deemed  unw’orthy  of  it,  or  seven  million  Jews.  The 
Finnish  races too,  w’hich  number  more  than  three  millions  and 
a  half,  could  certainly  make  out  a  good  case  for  a  liberal  measure 
of  self-government,  yet  not  a  better  one  than  that  of  the  Letto- 

(1)  The  Poles  in  Russia  are  given  by  the  last  census  at  7,951,307,  while  the 
population  of  Belgium  is  but  6,985,219. 

(2)  The  exact  numbers  are  5,885,547.  The  White  Russians  inhabit  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  Province  of  Vitebsk,  the  northern  and  central  parts  of  the  Province 
of  Grodno,  most  of  the  Government  of  Vilna,  all  Mohilieff,  the  western  portion 
of  Smolensk,  and  some  adjoining  districts. 

(3)  In  Russia,  not  in  the  Principality  of  Finland,  where  they  are  self- 
governing. 
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Lithuanian  peoples,  who  also  number  over  three  millions.  Then 
there  are  considerably  more  than  thirteen  and  a  half  million 
i  men,  women,  and  children  of  the  once  ixiwerful  Turko-Tartar 
races,  whose  claims  to  autonomy  need  hardly  be  set  forth,  so 
clear,  so  convincing  would  they  be  under  these  new  conditions. 
Jjeaving  aside  the  Moldavians  and  a  series  of  less  imjxirtant 
tribes,  who  will  certainly  be  heard  of  when  the  subject  nations 
of  Muscovy  gather  together  for  judgment  in  the  legislative  valley 
of  Jehoshaphat,  some  readers  will  j^ierhaps  learn  with  surprise 
that  the  Russian  race,  which,  under  the  autocracy,  was  estimated 
as  84  millions  strong,^  has  dwindled  away  to  554  millions  under 
the  constitutional  regime.  The  explanation  is  simple.  Already 
we  have  deducted  nearly  six  million  White  Russians  from  that 
'  grand  total,  and  the  secession  of  the  Little-Russians,  which  is 
a  foreg;  lie  conclusion,  will  lessen  the  remainder  by  nearly  twenty- 
two  an  a  half  millions. 

Arithmetic  is  a  dry  science,  but  the  figures  just  enumerated 
for  all  their  dryness  stand  for  a  series  of  far-reaching  movements 
and  thrilling  events  which  will  influence  the  course  of  Russian 
and  of  human  history. 

It  is  natural  to  inquire  what  the  attitude  of  the  dominant  race 
will  be  when  these  fateful  questions  come  up  for  final  settle¬ 
ment.  Is  the  Russian  nation  ready  and  resolved,  like  its  ad¬ 
versaries,  to  strike  a  desperate  blow  for  the  maintenance  of  its 
historic  acquisitions?  Will  it  resign  itself  meekly,  and  receive 
the  onslaught  of  its  enemies  as  the  salutary  action  of  Providence? 
Lacking  a  definite  answer,  one  is  tempted  to  press  recent  events 
for  indications,  and  they  point  to  an  apathetic  attitude  on  the 
part  of  Russians.  The  lukewarm  sentiment  of  a  large  section 
of  the  population  during  the  Japanese  campaign  olfers  an  alarm¬ 
ing  symptom  of  the  new  turn  in  Russian  patriotism.  At  first 
the  people’s’  indifference  was  set  down  as  chariness  to  sacrifice 
Russian  lives  far  from  the  Fatherland  and  for  an  imperfectly 
understood  aim.  But  fresh  facts  render  that  explanation  un¬ 
tenable.  The  Russian  is  really  changed.  The  spirit  that  enabled 
the  patriots  Minin  and  Pojarsky  to  electrify  their  compatriots 
and  nerved  their  arms  to  drive  the  Poles  from  Muscovy  three 
centuries  ago  is  fast  evaporating.  The  common  Russian  man 
recks  not  whether  the  Poles,  the  Letts,  the  Lithuanians,  the 
Esthonians,  and  Little  Russians  follow  the  example  of  the  Finns 
and  shake  off  their  allegiance  to  the  Empire.  Why  should  he? 
What  is  the  Empire  to  him  who  lives  in  squalor,  endures  un¬ 
ending  hardships,  is  cold,  hungry,  and  almost  hopeless?  It 
may  well  be,  therefore,  that  the  Russian  will  resign  himself  to 
the  dismemberment  of  the  Empire,  which  is  fast  coming. 

(1)  The  exact  figures  are  83,935.567. 
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Opportunity  strongly  favours  the  unassirnilated  races.  They 
are  stimulated  by  the  example  of  Finland,  who,  without  army, 
money,  or  help  from  abroad,  kicked  against  the  pricks,  played 
ta  hanque,  and  won  all  she  wanted,  owing  to  the  internal  rotten¬ 
ness  of  the  political  fabric  and  the  listlessness  of  the  race  that 
built  it  up.  They  feel  that  they  can  do  as  much  and  more 
because  they  too  are  superior  to  the  Itussian  masses  in  character 
and  intelligence.  The  average  Pole,  German  Balt,  Lithuanian, 
Lett,  Esthonian,  reads,  writes,  and  speaks  generally  two  and 
sometimes  three  languages.  He  is  conscious  of  what  is  going 
on  around  him,  and  of  his  relation  to  his  environment.  But 
more  im})ortant  is  his  superiority  of  character;  the  energy,  the 
tenacity  of  purpose,  the  capacity  for  abiding  by  self-made  rules, 
which  are  common  among  the  nationalities  enumerated,  are 
almost  non-existent  among  Russians.  Unhappily  for  the  Slav, 
it  is  to  character  even  more  than  intelligence  that  the  competitors 
must  look  for  success  in  the  struggle  for  the  u])per  hand.  And 
in  the  ethnic  maelstrom  now  seething,  the  listless  Russian  may 
be  whirled  round  and  round,  unable  not  only  to  make  headway, 
but  even  to  withstand  the  forces  that  drive  him  abysswards.  But 
few  {X)liticians  care  to  look  so  far  ahead.  Party  interests  at 
present  are  paramount,  imperial  matters  being  left  to  be  dealt 
with  by-and-by.  By-and-by,  however,  secession  will  become 
a  necessity,  and  federation  an  accomplished  fact.  All  that  might 
now  be  accomplished  by  the  Russian  Empire-building  elements, 
which  are  opposed  to  dismemberment,  is  to  stave  off  the  fatal 
day  by  making  life  worth  living  to  the  nationalities,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  to  provincial  Russians  on  the  other. 

At  present  the  bureaucracy  takes  little  pains  to  satisfy  the 
needs  of  the  provinces  or  even  to  ascertain  them.  True,  governors 
are  delegated  by  the  Tsar  to  do  this,  but  their  power,  like  their 
knowledge,  is  very  restricted.  For  every  matter  of  importance 
they  have  to  repair  in  person  to  the  capital  of  officialdom,  and 
plead,  intercede,  intrigue.  And  it  is  generally  a  wild  goose  chase 
after  all.  1  have  known  a  governor  come  to  St.  Petersburg 
to  ask  the  ^Minister’s  sanction  for  some  measure  which  was  of 
the  utmost  consequence  to  the  inhabitants  of  his  province.  On 
his  arrival,  however,  some  startling  event  had  just  happened 
which  was  absorbing  all  the  attention  of  the  authorities.  He 
knew,  without  being  told,  that  just  then  the  Minister  could  not 
give  his  mind  to  mere  provincial  matters,  and  that  it  would  be 
time  wasted  to  call  upon  him.  So  he  went  back  without  getting 
any  nearer  the  goal,  and  the  population  of  a  province  larger  than 
England  had  to  wait  indefinitely.  And  that  is  what  takes  place 
from  January  to  December  every  year. 

Another  case  :  The  Mayor  of  the  remote  city  of  X - comes 
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to  the  capital  of  the  bureauci’acy  to  have  some  administrative 
anomaly  altered  in  which  the  State  Bank,  the  Peasants'  Bank 
and  some  other  institutions  are  interested.  In  St.  Petersburg 
however,  there  is  no  Minister  who  can  deal  with  his  proposal 
as  a  whole.  He  must,  therefore,  bring  it  before  half-a-dozen 
different  departments,  and,  if  he  manages  to  see  directors,  tell 
the  whole  story  to  each,  and  then  await  develo[)ments.  And  not 
only  is  that  the  work  of  many  days,  but  it  is  almost  certain  to 
be  a  thankless  errand.  For  Petersburg  othcials  have  their  own 
fish  to  fry,  and  are  almost  aggressively  im|)atient  of  being  dis¬ 
turbed  by  intruders  from  the  provinces.  The  buoyant  ilayor 
enters  one  department,  is  received  by  an  official  who  is  smoking 
a  cigarette.  He  tells  his  business  to  this  gentleman,  who  an¬ 
nounces  him  to  the  Head  of  the  Department.  The  Head,  having 

inquired  where  the  city  of  X - is  situated,  and  perhaps  received 

a  correct  answer  from  one  of  his  subordinates,  turns  to  one  of 
these  and  says;  “Paul  Petrovich,  kindly  deliver  me  from  the 
Mayor.  Be  affable  to  him,  of  cour.se,  and  vague.’’  Thereu|)OD 
the  Mayor  is  listened  to,  flattered,  and  dismissed  empty-handed. 
Next  day  he  continues  his  pilgrimage  to  other  ministries  and 
other  departments,  with  similar  results,  while  the  interests  of 
his  town,  like  the  destinies  of  Bussia,  lie  buried  under  mountains 
of  dossiers,  and  await  a  happy  resurrection.  Xow  this  kind  of 
centralisation  means  national  ruin,  unless  it  be  ended  by  national 
revolt.  Yet  the  Cabinet  does  not  seem  concerned  to  change  it. 

Xor  are  the  provinces  administered  with  any  greater  regard 
for  the  interests  of  the  population.  The  Governor  may  some¬ 
times  be  conversant  with  their  needs,  but  the  Vice-Governor 
seldom  is.  All  the  business  of  the  jn'ovince,  therefore,  is  trans¬ 
acted  by  commissions,  each  one  presided  over  by  the  Governor 
and  “run’’  by  one  “permanent  member.”  The  last-named 
official  is  saturated  by  lore  concerning  the  special  subjects  with 
which  the  commission  has  to  deal ;  he  can  quote  every  statute 
bearing  upon  every  case,  and  has  the  decisions  of  the  Senate  at 
his  fingers’  ends.  But  of  real  life  and  its  requirements  he  is 
ignorant.  He  will  tell  a  father  who  comes  to  explain  that  for 
some  good  reason  his  son  cannot  appear,  say  before  the  military 
service  commission  on  the  day  appointed,  that  such  and  such 
a  paragra])h  of  such  and  such  a  statute  obliges  him  to  present 
himself ;  that  five  years  ago  the  Senate  adjudicated  a  case  similar 
to  this  in  a  restrictive  sense  ;  that  no  exception  is  tolerated,  and 
no  excuse  accepted.  The  father  insists  that  to  his  invalid  son 
travelling  just  now  would  mean  death.  But  the  “permanent 
member  ’  ’  replies  that  law  is  law ,  whereupon  the  two  men  finally 
separate  in  a  passion.  In  a  word,  local  self-government  is  an 
imix'rative  necessity. 
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Xow  the  Cabinet  has  no  positive  policy  on  these  issues,  prob¬ 
ably  will  not  even  deem  them  urgent  until  a  Duma  has  been 
broupht  together  which  is  ready  and  able  to  carry  on  the  business 
of  the  nation.  It  may  well  be  doubted,  judging  by  his  imblic 
utterances,  whether  the  Premier  takes  long  views  of  things,  and 
it  would  be  unreasonable  to  expect  him  to  be  prepared  with  a 
complete  chart  of  the  course  which,  if  left  long  enough  in  ix)wer, 
he  would  pursue.  But  respecting  such  a  cardinal  issue  as  the 
integrity  of  the  Empii'e,  which  will  be  tried  and  decided  much 
sooner  than  he  appears  to  think,  it  behoves  him  to  be  not  wholly 
unprepared. 

Very  few  of  the  Tsar’s  subjects  have  given  anxious  tjiought 
to  the  many-sided  problem  of  decentralisation,  but  there  is  at  least 

I  one  practical  scheme  to  solve  it  lying  pigeon-holed  in  a  certain 
department.  I  am  disclosed  to  regard  the  official  who  drafted 
that  Bill  as  a  statesman,  and  although  he  has  not  yet. had  a  port¬ 
folio.  it  is  quite  on  the  cards  that  he  will  receive  one,  probably 
when  it  is  too  late  to  save  the  Empire  from  disruption.  Whether 
}  dismemberment  or  integrity  is  better  for  Eussia,  it  is  not  for  a 
foreigner  to  say.  But  the  scheme  in  (piestion,  assuming  that  dis- 
=  integration  would  be  a  national  calamity  endeavours  to  obviate  it. 
The  author  would  divide  the  Empire  not  into  a  number  of  pro¬ 
vinces  inhabited  by  homogeneous  populations,  but  into  territories 
coterminous  with  the  area  covered  by  the  regional  high  courts.^ 
For  every  such  region  which  comprises  several  large  provinces 
there  would  be  a  IMinistcr,  assisted  by  competent  men  of  each 
district,  thoroughly  well  up  in  its  history,  strivings,  and  needs. 

;  Add  to  these  delegates  a  number  of  elected  representatives,  who 
should  be  called  on  to  help  the  Minister  and  his  assistants,  and 
i  this  part  of  the  outline  is  complete.^  These  regional  Ministers, 

I  together  with  their  coadjutors,  might  further  become  the  nucleus 

;  of  an  upper  chamber  which,  formed  on  some  such  lines  as  these, 

would  perhaps  enjoy,  as  it  would  certainly  merit,  greater  au¬ 
thority  in  the  country  than  the  present  Council  of  the  Empire. 

Whether  that  scheme  offers  a  solution  or  only  a  palliative  is 
immaterial  because  it  seems  destined  to  remain  one  of  the  things 
•  that  might  have  been.  For  the  Government  cannot  adopt  it 

I  without  the  consent  of  the  Duma,  and  no  Duma  returned  under 

the  present  electoral  law  would  entertain  the  pro^wsal.  Why  not 
;  modify  that  law?  people  ask,  seeing  that  the  members  of  the 
Duma  were  themselves  dissatisfied  with  it.  The  answer  is  that 
;  the  Cabinet  is  afraid  of  being  called  unconstitutional.  Monarch¬ 
ism,  fighting  for  its  very  existence,  shrinks  from  employing  the 
(1)  .So-called  So-odehnia  Pnlati/. 

(2)  The  reform  of  provincial  administration  on  similar  lines  forms  another  part 
of  the  project. 
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weapons  it  deems  effective  !  cry  the  friends  of  peaceful  prot^ress 
contemptuously.  The  truth  is,  the  Government  is  moving  in  a 
vicious  circle.  On  the  one  hand  it  can  make  no  way  without 
the  sanction  of  the  Duma ;  and  on  the  other  it  cannot  hope  for 
that  sanction  until  the  electoral  law  is  so  modified  as  to  ensure 
the  return  of  real  representatives  of  the  nation.  Yet  it  is  })ower- 
less  to  modify  that  laiv  without  the  co-oiieration  of  the  Duma! 
The  situation  might  be  likened  to  that  of  the  hypnotised  hen  that 
cannot  move  out  of  the  magic  circle  which  is  merely  chalked 
around  her.  The  Ministers  of  the  Tsar  are  limited  liabilitv  men, 
who  will  not  take  upon  their  shoulders  the  responsibility  for  an 
act  which  would  be  dubbed  by  their  enemies  a  coup  d'etat. 

That  objection  has  called  forth  another  ]nojiosal,  whose  authors 
claim  for  it  that  if  acted  uixm,  it  would  ensure  the  integrity 
of  the  Punpire.  Let  the  Tsar,  they  say,  convoke  a  sohor  or 
national  comicil,  such  as  was  convened  in  olden  times.  Let  it 
consist  of  representatives  of  the  peasantry,  the  clergy,  the  nobility, 
the  army,  the  merchants,  the  inhabitants  of  cities  and  the  v.ork- 
ing  men.  To  that  sohor  which  the  Tsar  has  an  indefeasible  right 
to  consult,  those  questions  would  be  submitted  which  are  clearly 
of  vital  interest  to  the  nation  at  large,  and  first  and  foremost  the 
means  of  preserving  the  integrity  of  the  Empire.  Personally,  I 
am  not  concerned  to  plead  for  or  against  this  or  any  other  measure, 
Pussians  being  the  best  judges  of  their  own  affairs.  I  merely 
note  that  this  project  was  laid  before  the  Government,  which  has 
silently  ignored  it.  It  may,  however,  be  permissible  to  record, 
wuth  due  diffidence,  my  profound  conviction  that  if  a  sohor  is  not 
asked  thus  to  discharge  some  of  the  functions  of  a  constituent 
assembly,  a  Duma — probably  the  first  Duma  that  has  a  working 
majority — will  perform  them,  and,  further,  that  a  democratic 
Parliament  will  make  short  w’ork  of  the  ])resent  absurd  system 
of  centralisation.  In  this  outlook  there  is  nothing  disquieting. 
With  the  break-up  of  the  Empire,  however,  it  woukl  be  different. 
Not  only  in  Pussia  itself  but  in  foreign  countries  it  would  be 
deplored  by  many  as  a  tremendous  calamity.  Other  Pussians 
and  foreigners  there  doubtless  are  who  would  welcome  it  as  a 
blessing.  But  whether  a  blessing  or  a  curse  it  is  coming,  and 
should  be  duly  discounted.  For  the  direct  tendency  of  a  demo¬ 
cratic  Duma  would  be  not  only  to  weaken  the  centripetal  forces 
of  the  administration,  but  also  to  sever  the  bonds  that  keep  the 
nationalities  linked  with  Pussui.  Whether  we  call  the  new 
system  that  would  ensue  a  federal  government,  a  triarchy,  or  a; 
hexarchy,  is  of  little  consequence.  The  imjKirtant  i)oint  for 
laurope  is  that  almost  every  symptom  of  the  present  moment 
points  towards  the  dismemberment  of  the  Pussian  Empire. 

E.  J.  Dillon. 


THE  MEASURE  OF  TPIE  HOURS. ' 

I. 


Here,  among  the  trees,  in  the  mountains,  or  by  the  sea,  are 
the  fair  hours  of  the  year — the  hours  for  which  we  have  waited 
and  hoped  since  the  depths  of  winter ;  the  hours  which  at  last 
open  to  us  the  golden  gates  of  leisure.  Let  us  know  how  to 
enjoy  them  fully,  continuously,  voluptuously.  Let  us  have  for 
these  privileged  hours  a  nobler  measure  than  that  into  which 
we  ix)ur  the  ordinary  hours ;  let  us  gather  their  dazzling  minutes 
in  unaccustomed  urns,  glorious,  transparent  and  made  of  the 
very  light  which  they  are  to  contain,  even  as  we  serve  a  costly 
wine  not  in  the  common  glass  of  the  daily  table,  but  in  the  purest 
cup  of  crystal  and  silver  locked  in  the  sideboard  of  the  banqueting- 
room. 

11. 

The  measuring  of  time  !  We  are  so  constructed  that  we  cannot 
be  made  conscious  of  time  and  impressed  with  its  joys  or  sorrows 
unless  we  count  it  and  weigh  it,  like  a  currency.  It  takes  shape 
and  acquires  its  substance  and  value  only  in  complicated  forms 
of  apparatus  which  we  have  contrived  in  order  to  render  it 
apparent;  and,  having  no  existence  in  itself,  it  borrows  the 
taste,  the  perfume  and  the  fashion  of  the  instrument  that  rules 
it.  For  this  reason,  the  minutes  ticked  olf  by  our  little  watches 
wear  a  different  as|x.'ct  from  those  prolonged  by  the  great  hand 
of  the  belfry  or  cathedral  clock.  It  behoves  us,  therefore,  not 
to  be  indifferent  to  the  birth  of  the  Fours.  Even  as  we  have 
glasses  whose  shape,  shade  and  brilliancy  vary  according  as 
they  are  called  upon  to  carry  to  our  lips  light  claret  or  rich 
Burgundy,  cool  hock  or  heavy  ^wt  or  the  gladness  of  cham¬ 
pagne,  why  should  not  our  minutes  be  numbered  by  methods 
appropriate  to  their  melancholy,  their  inertness,  or  their  joy? 
It  is  fitting,  for  instance,  that  our  working  months  and  our 
winter  days,  days  of  bustle,  business,  hurry,  and  restlessness, 
should  be  strictly,  methodically,  harshly  divided  and  registered 
by  the  metal  wheels  and  hands  and  the  enamelled  faces  of  our 
chimney-clocks,  our  electric  or  pneumatic  dial-plates,  or  our 
small  pocket-watches.  Here,  majestic  time,  the  master  of  gods 
and  men,  time,  the  immense  human  form  of  eternity,  is  no 
more  than  a  stubborn  insect  gnawing  mechanically  at  a  life 
(1)  Translated  by  Alexander  Teixeira  de  Mattos. 
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devoid  of  horizon,  sky,  or  rest.  At  most,  at  the  warning  moment 
that  precedes  the  stroke,  during  the  too  short  evening  snatched 
under  the  lamp,  from  the  cares  of  hunger  or  vanity,  will  the 
great  copper  pendulum  of  the  Dutch  or  Norman  clock  be  allowed 
to  make  slower  and  more  impressive  the  seconds  that  go  before 
the  steps  of  grave  night  advancing. 

III. 

On  the  other  hand,  for  our  no  longer  indifferent,  but  really 
sombre  hours,  for  our  hours  of  discouragement,  of  self-denial, 
of  sickness  and  pain,  for  the  dead  minutes  of  our  life,  let  us 
regret  the  time-honoured,  dejected  and  silent  hour-glass  of  our 
ancestors.  It  is  to-day  no  more  than  an  inactive  symbol  on  our 
tombstones  or  the  funeral  hangings  of  our  churches,  except  that, 
pitifully  fallen,  it  is  still  found  presiding,  in  some  country 
kitchen,  over  the  fastidious  cooking  of  our  boiled  eggs.  It  no 
longer  exists  as  an  instrument  of  time,  though  it  still  figures,  in 
company  with  the  scythe,  on  its  antiquated  blazon.  And  yet 
it  had  its  merits  and  its  reasons  for  existence.  In  the  dull,  sad 
days  of  human  thought,  in  the  cloisters  built  around  the  abode 
of  the  dead,  in  the  convents  that  opened  their  doors  and  windows 
only  to  the  wavering  glimmers  of  another  world,  more  awful  than 
our  own,  the  sand-glass  was,  for  the  hours  stripped  of  their 
joys,  their  smiles,  their  happy  surprises  and  their  ornaments,  a 
measure  whose  place  no  other  could  have  filled  with  equal  grace. 
It  did  not  state  time  with  precision  ;  it  stifled  it  in  powder.  It 
was  made  for  counting  one  by  one  the  sands  of  prayer,  waiting, 
terror  and  weariness.  The  minutes  sped  by  in  dust,  isolated 
from  the  circumambient  life  of  the  sky,  the  garden  and  space, 
secluded  in  their  glass  phial  even  as  the  monk  was  secluded  in 
his  cell,  marking,  naming  no  hour,  burying  them  all  in  the 
funeral  sand,  while  the  unoccupied  thoughts  that  watched  over 
their  dumb  and  incessant  fall  passed  away  with  them  to  be  added 
to  the  ashes  of  the  dead. 


IV. 

Between  the  glorious  hanks  of  our  flaming  summer,  it  seems 
best  to  enjoy  the  glowing  succession  of  the  hours  in  the  order 
in  which  they  are  marked  by  the  orb  itself  that  showers  them 
upon  our  leisure.  In  these  wider,  more  open,  more  lingering 
days,  I  believe  and  trust  only  in  the  great  divisions  of  light 
which  the  sun  names  to  me  with  the  aid  of  the  warm  shadow 
of  one  of  its  rays  on  the  marble  dial  which  there,  in  the  garden, 
near  the  lake,  reflects  and  records  in  silence,  as  though  it  were 
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doing  an  insignificant  thing,  the  course  of  our  worlds  through 
planetary  space.  By  this  immediate,  this  only  authentic  trans¬ 
cription  of  the  wishes  of  time  which  directs  the  stars,  our  poor 
human  hour,  which  rules  our  meals  and  the  little  actions 
of  our  little  lives,  accpiires  a  nobility,  a  direct  and  urgent  fra- 
(trance  of  infinity,  that  renders  vaster  and  more  health-giving  the 
dazzling  dewy  mornings  and  almost  motionless  afternoons  of 
the  fair  and  immaculate  summer. 

Unfortunately,  the  sundial  is  becoming  rare  and  is  disappearing 
from  our  gardens.  It  is  hardly  anywhere  to  be  found,  save  in 
the  principal  court,  on  the  stone  terraces,  in  the  mall,  among 
the  quincunxes  of  some  old  town,  some  old  castle,  some  ancient 
palace,  where  its  gilt  figures,  its  face  and  its  style  are  wearing 
away  under  the  hand  of  the  very  god  whose  wwship  they  should 
perpetuate.  And  yet  they  alone  knew  how  to  follow  religiously 
the  grave  and  luminous  march  of  the  spotless  hours  !  “  11  eras  non 
numero  nisi  screnas,"  says  the  inscription  on  one  of  these  dials, 
which  Hazlitt  saw'  near  Venice. 

“  ‘I  count  only  the  hours  that  are  serene,’  ”  he  adds.  “  What 
a  bland  and  care-dispelling  feeling  !  How  the  shadows  seem 
to  fade  on  the  dial-plate  as  the  sky  lours  and  time  presents  only 
a  blank,  unless  as  its  progress  is  marked  by  what  is  joyous,  and 
all  that  is  not  happy  descends  into  oblivion  !  What  a  fine  lesson 
is  conveyed  to  the  mind  to  take  no  note  of  time  but  by  its 
benefits,  to  watch  only  for  the  smiles  and  neglect  the  frowns 
of  fate,  to  compose  our  lives  of  bright  and  gentle  moments,  turn¬ 
ing  always  to  the  sunny  side  of  things  and  letting  the  rest  slip 
from  our  imaginations ,  unheeded  or  forgotten  I  ’  ’ 

V. 

The  clock,  the  hour-glass,  the  vanished  clepsydra  give  abstract 
hours,  without  face  or  form.  They  are  the  instruments  of  the 
anemic  time  of  our  indoor  rooms,  of  time  enslaved  and  captive  ; 
but  the  sundial  reveals  to  us  the  real,  throbbing  shadow'  of  the 
wing  of  the  great  god  that  hovers  in  the  sky.  Around  the  marble 
disk  that  adorns  the  terrace,  or  the  crossing  of  tw'o  w'ide  avenues, 
and  harmonizes  so  well  with  the  majestic  staircases  and  spreading 
balustrades,  or  with  the  green  walls  of  the  thick,  quickset  hedges, 
we  enjoy  the  fleeting  but  undeniable  presence  of  the  radiant 
hours.  He  who  has  learnt  to  descry  them  in  space  will  see 
them,  turn  by  turn,  touching  earth  and  leaning  over  the  mysterious 
altar  to  offer  a  sacrifice  to  the  god  w  hom  man  honours  but  cannot 
know.  He  will  see  them  advancing  in  diverse  changing  garments, 
crowned  with  fruit,  flowers  or  dew — first,  thq  as  yet  diaphanous 
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and  hardly  visible  hours  of  the  dawn;  next,  their  sisters  of 
noon,  ardent,  cruel,  resplendent,  almost  implacable;  and,  finally, 
the  last  hours  of  twilight,  slow  and  sumptuous,  delayed  in  their 
progress  towards  approaching  night  by  the  purpling  shadow  of 
the  trees. 

VI. 

The  sundial  alone  is  worthy  to  measure  the  splendour  of  the 
months  of  green  and  gold.  Like  profound  happiness,  it  speaks 
no  word.  Time  marches  over  it  in  silence,  as  it  passes  in  silence 
over  the  spheres  of  space ;  but  the  church  of  the  neighbouring 
village  lends  it  at  moments  its  bronze  voice  and  nothing  is  so 
harmonious  as  the  sound  of  the  bell  that  strikes  a  chord  with 
the  dumb  gesture  of  time’s  shadow  marking  noon  amid  the  sea  of 
blue.  The  sundial  gives  a  centre  and  successive  names  to 
scattered  and  nameless  joys.  All  the  poetry,  all  the  delights  of 
the  countryside,  all  the  mysteries  of  the  firmament,  all  the 
confused  thoughts  of  the  tall  trees  that  guard  like  a  sacred 
treasure  the  coolness  which  night  has  entrusted  to  their  care, 
all  the  blissful  intensity  of  the  cornfields,  plains  and  hills  aban¬ 
doned  without  defence  to  the  devouring  magnificence  of  the 
sunlight,  all  the  indolence  of  the  brook  flowing  between  its  gentle 
banks,  the  drowsiness  of  the  pond  covered  with  drops  of  sweat 
formed  by  the  duckweed,  the  satisfaction  of  the  house  that  opens, 
in  its  white  front,  windows  greedy  to  absorb  the  horizon,  the 
scent  of  the  flowers  hastening  to  finish  a  day  of  scorching  beauty, 
the  birds  singing  in  the  order  of  the  hours  to  weave  garlands 
of  gladness  for  them  in  the  sky — all  these,  together  with  thou¬ 
sands  of  things  and  thousands  of  lives  that  escape  our  sight, 
seem  to  meet  and  to  take  stock  of  their  continuance  around 
this  mirror  of  time  on  which  the  sun,  which  is  but  one  of  the 
wheels  of  the  huge  machine  that  vainly  subdivides  eternity, 
marks  with  a  kindly  ray  the  daily  journey  which  the  earth,  with 
all  that  it  carries,  performs  on  the  road  of  the  stars. 

Maurice  Maeterlinck. 


SOCIALISM  AND  THE  MIDDLE  CLASSES. 


In  this  paper  I  am  anxious  to  define  and  discuss  a  little  the  re¬ 
lationship  between  three  distinct  things  : 

(1)  Socialism,  i.e.  a  large,  a  slowly  elaborating  conception  of 
a  sane  and  organised  state  and  moral  culture  to  replace  our  present 
chaotic  way  of  living, 

(2)  the  Socialist  movement,  and 

(3)  the  Middle  Classes. 

The  first  is  to  me  a  very  great  thing  indeed,  the  form  and  sub¬ 
stance  of  my  ideal  life,  and  all  the  religion  I  ^wssess.  Let  me 
make  my  confession  plain  and  clear.  I  am,  by  a  sort  of  pre¬ 
destination,  a  Socialist.  I  ix.*rceive  I  cannot  help  talking  and 
writing  about  Socialism,  and  shaping  and  forwarding  Socialism. 

I  am  one  of  a  succession — one  of  a  growing  multitude  of  witnesses, 
who  will  continue.  It  does  not —in  the  larger  sense — 
matter  how  many  generations  of  us  must  toil  and  testify.  It 
does  not  matter,  except  as  our  individual  concern,  how  indi¬ 
vidually  we  succeed  or  fail,  what  blunders  we  make,  what  thwart- 
ings  we  encounter,  what  follies  and  inadequacies  darken  our  pri¬ 
vate  hopes  and  level  our  personal  imaginations  to  the  dust.  We 
have  the  light.  We  know  what  we  are  for,  and  that  the  light 
that  now  glimmers  so  dimly  through  us  must  in  the  end 
prevail.  .  .  . 

So,  largely,  I  conceive  of  Socialism.  But  Socialism  and  the 
Socialist  movement  are  two  very  different  things.  The  Socialist 
movement  is  an  item  in  an  altogether  different  scale. 

I  must  confess  that  the  organised  Socialist  movement,  all  the 
Socialist  societies  and  leagues  and  federations  and  parties  together 
in  England,  seem  to  me  no  more  than  the  rustling  hem  of  the 
garment  of  advancing  Socialism.  Lor  some  years  the  whole 
organised  Socialist  movement  seemed  to  me  so  unimportant,  so 
irrelevant  to  that  progressive  development  and  realisation  of  a 
great  system  of  ideas  which  is  Socialism,  that,  like  very  many 
other  Socialists,  I  did  not  trouble  to  connect  myself  with  any 
section  of  it.  I  don’t  believe  that  the  Socialist  idea  is  as  yet  nearly 
enough  thought  out  and  elaborated  for  very  much  of  it  to  be 
realised  of  set  intention  now.  Socialism  is  still  essentially  educa¬ 
tion,  is  study,  is  a  renewal,  a  profound  change  in  the  circle  of 
human  thought  and  motive.  The  institutions  which  will  express 
this  changed  circle  of  thought  are  important  indeed,  but  with  a 
secondary  im[)ortancc.  Socialism  is  the  still  incomplete,  th.e  still 
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sketchy  and  sketchily  indicative  plan  of  a  new  life  for  the  world 
a  new  and  better  way  of  living,  a  change  of  spirit  and  substance 
fi’om  the  narrow  selfishness  and  immediacy  and  cowardly  formal¬ 
ism,  the  chaotic  life  of  individual  accident  that  is  human  life 
to-day,  a  life  that  dooms  itself  and  all  of  us  to  thwartings  and 
misery.  Socialism,  therefore,  is  to  be  served  by  thought  and  ex¬ 
pression.  in  art,  in  literature,  in  scientific  statement  and  life,  in 
discussion  and  the  quickening  exercise  of  propaganda  ;  but  the 
Socialist  movement,  as  one  finds  it,  is  too  often  no  more  than  a 
hasty  attempt  to  secure  a  premature  realisation  of  some  frag¬ 
mentary  suggestion  of  this  great,  still  plastic  design,  to  the 
neglect  of  all  other  of  its  aspects.  As  my  own  sense  of  Socialism 
has  enlarged  and  intensified,  I  have  become  more  and  more  im¬ 
pressed  by  the  imperfect  Socialism  of  almost  every  Socialist 
movement  that  is  going  on  ;  by  its  necessarily  partial  and  limited 
projection  from  the  clotted  cants  and  habituations  of  things  as  they 
are.  Some  Socialists  quarrel  with  the  Liberal  Party  and  with  the 
Socialist  section  of  the  Ijiberal  I^arty  because  it  does  not  go  far 
enough,  because  it  does  not  embody  a  Socialism  uncompromising 
and  complete,  because  it  has  not  definitely  cut  itself  off  from  the 
old  traditions,  the  discredited  formulm,  that  served  before  the 
coming  of  our  great  idea.  They  are  blind  to  the  fact  that  there 
is  no  organised  Socialism  at  present,  uncompromising  and  com¬ 
plete,  and  the  Socialists  who  flatter  themselves  they  represent  as 
much  are  merely  those  who  have  either  never  gras))ed  or  who  have 
forgotten  the  full  implications  of  Socialism.  They  are  just  a 
little  step  further,  a  vm’y  little  step  further  in  their  departure  from 
existing  prejudices,  in  their  subservience  to  existing  institutions 
and  existing  imperatives. 

Take,  for  example,  the  Socialism  that  is  popular  in  New  York 
and  Chicago  and  Germany,  and  that  finds  its  exponents  here 
typically  in  the  inferior  ranks  of  the  Social  Democratic  Federa¬ 
tion — the  Marxite  teaching.  It  still  awaits  permeation  by  true 
Socialist  conceptions.  It  is  a  version  of  life  adapted  essentially 
to  the  imagination  of  the  working  wage  earner,  and  limited  by 
his  limitations.  It  is  the  vision  of  poor  souls  perennially  re¬ 
minded  each  Monday  morning  of  the  shadow  and  irksomeness  of 
life,  per[)etually  recalled  each  Saturday  pay  time  to  a  watery 
gleam  of  all  that  life  might  be.  One  of  the  numberless  relation¬ 
ships  of  life,  the  relationship  of  capital  or  the  employer  to  the 
employed,  is  made  to  overshadow  all  other  relations.  Get  that 
put  right,  “  expropriate  the  idle  rich,”  transfer  all  capital  to  the 
State,  make  the  State  the  humane,  amenable,  universal  em¬ 
ployer — that,  to  innumerable  Socialist  working  men,  is  the  horizon. 
The  rest  he  sees  in  the  forms  of  the  life  to  which  he  is  accus- 
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tonied.  A  little  home,  a  trifle  larger  and  brighter  than  his  present 
one,  a  more  abounding  table,  a  cheerful  missus  released  from 
factory  work  and  unhealthy  competition  with  men,  a  bright  and 
healthy  family  going  to  and  fro  to  the  public  free  schools,  free 
medical  attendance,  universal  State  insurance  for  old  age,  free 
trams  to  Burnham  Beeches,  shorter  hours  of  work  and  higher 
wages,  no  dismissals,  no  hunting  for  work  that  eludes  one.  All 
the  wide  world  of  collateral  consequences  that  will  follow  from  the 
cessation  of  the  system  of  employment  under  conditions  of  in¬ 
dividualist  competition,  he  does  not  seem  to  apprehend.  Such 
phrases  as  the  citizenship  and  economic  inde[)t'ndence  of  women 
leave  him  cold.  That  Socialism  has  anything  to  say  about  the 
economic  basis  of  the  family,  about  the  social  aspects  of  mar¬ 
riage,  about  the  rights  of  the  jiarent,  doesn’t,  I  think,  at  first 
occur  to  him  at  all.  Nor  does  he  realise  for  a  long  time  that  for 
Socialism  and  under  Socialist  institutions  will  there  be  needed 
any  system  of  self-discipline,  any  rules  of  conduct  further  than 
the  natural  impulses  and  the  native  goodness  of  man.  He  takes 
just  that  aspect  of  Socialism  that  appeals  to  him,  and  that  alone, 
and  it  is  only  exceptionally  at  jiresent,  and  very  slowly,  as  a 
process  of  slow  habituation  and  enlargement,  that  he  comes  to  any 
wider  conceptions.  And,  as  a  consequence,  directly  we  pass  to 
any  social  type  to  which  weekly  or  monthly  wages  is  not  the 
dominating  fact  of  life,  and  a  simple  unthinking  faith  in  Yes  or 
Xo  decisions  its  dominant  habit,  the  phrasings,  the  formulae,  the 
statements  and  the  discreet  omissions  of  the  leaders  of  w'orking 
class  Socialism  fail  to  appeal. 

Socialism  commends  itself  to  a  considerable  proportion  of  the 
working  class  simply  as  a  beneficial  change  in  the  conditions  of 
work  and  employment ;  to  other  sections  of  the  community  it 
presents  itself  through  equally  limited  aspects.  Certain  ways  of 
living  it  seems  to  condemn  root  and  branch.  To  the  stockbroker 
and  many  other  sorts  of  trader,  to  the  usurer,  to  the  company 
promoter,  to  the  retired  butler  who  has  invested  his  money  in 
“weekly  property,”  for  example,  it  stands  for  the  dissolution  of 
all  comprehensible  social  order.  It  simply  repudiates  the  way  of 
living  to  which  they  have  committed  themselves.  And  to  great 
numbers  of  agreeable  unintelligent  people  who  live  upon  rent  and 
interest  it  is  a  projected  severing  of  every  bond  that  holds  man 
and  man,  that  keeps  servants  respectful,  tradespeople  in  order, 
railways  and  hotels  available,  and  the  whole  procedure  of  life 
going.  They  class  Socialism  and  Anarchism  together  in  a  way 
that  is  as  logically  unjust  as  it  is  from  their  |X)int  of  view  justi- 
tiable.  Both  cults  have  this  in  common,  that  they  threaten  to 
wipe  out  the  whole  world  of  the  villa  resident.  And  this  sense  of 
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a  threatened  profound  disturbance  in  their  way  of  living  per¬ 
vades  the  attitude  of  nearly  all  the  comfortable  classes  towards 
Socialism. 

When  we  discuss  the  attitude  of  the  middle  classes  to  Socialism 
we  must  always  bear  this  keener  sense  of  disconcerting  changes 
in  mind.  It  is  a  part  of  the  queer  composition  of  the  human 
animal  that  its  desire  for  happenings  is  balanced  by  an  instinctive 
dread  of  real  changes  of  condition.  People,  especially  fully  adult 
people,  are  creatures  who  have  grown  accustomed  to  a  certain 
method  of  costume,  a  certain  system  of  meals,  a  certain  dietarv, 
certain  apparatus,  a  certain  routine.  They  know  their  way  about 
in  life  as  it  is.  They  would  be  lost  in  I'topia.  Quite  little  al¬ 
terations  “  put  them  out,”  as  they  say- -create  a  distressing  feeling 
of  inadequacy,  make  them  “feel  odd.”  Whatever  little  enlarge¬ 
ments  they  may  contemplate  in  reverie,  in  practice  they  know 
they  want  nothing  except,  perhaps,  a  little  more  of  all  the  things 
they  like.  That’s  the  way  with  most  of  us,  anyhow.  To  make 
a  fairly  comidete  intimation  of  the  nature  of  Socialism  to  an 
average,  decent,  middle-aged,  middle-class  person  would  be  to 
arouse  emotions  of  unspeakable  terror,  if  the  whole  project  didn’t 
also  naturally  clothe  itself  in  a  quality  of  incredibility.  And  you 
will  find,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  your  middle  class  Socialists 
belong  to  two  classes ;  either  they  are  amiable  people  who  don’t 
understand  a  bit  what  Socialism  is — and  some  of  the  most  ardent 
and  serviceable  workers  for  Socialism  are  of  this  type — or  they  aro 
people  so  unhappily  situated  and  so  unfortunate,  or  else  of  such 
exceptional  imaginative  force  or  training  (which  is  itself,  [K'rhaps, 
from  the  practical  point  of  view,  a  misfortune),  as  to  be  capable  of 
a  discontent  with  life  as  it  is,  so  passionate  as  to  outweigh  instinc¬ 
tive  timidities  and  discretions.  Ecst  assured  that  to  make  any 
large  section  of  the  comfortable  upper  middle  class  Socialists,  you 
must  either  misrepresent,  and  more  particularly  under-represent 
Socialism,  or  you  must  quicken  their  imaginations  far  beyond  the 
present  state  of  affairs. 

Some  of  the  most  ardent  and  serviceable  of  Socialist  workers, 
I  have  said,  are  of  the  former  type.  For  the  most  part  they  are 
philanthropic  }X}ople,  or  women  and  men  of  the  managing  tem¬ 
perament  shocked  into  a  sort  of  Socialism  by  the  more  glaring 
and  melodramatic  cruelties  of  our  universally  cruel  social  system. 
They  are  the  district  visitors  of  Socialism.  They  do  not  realise 
that  Socialism  demands  any  change  in  themselves  or  in  theii 
way  of  living,  they  perceive  in  it  simply  a  way  of  hope  from  the 
failures  of  vulgar  charity.  Chiefly  they  assail  the  bad  conditions 
of  life  of  the  lower  classes.  They  don’t  for  a  moment  envisage  a 
time  when  there  will  be  no  lower  classes — that  is  beyond  them 
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altogether.  Much  less  can  they  conceive  of  a  time  when  there 
will  be  no  governing  class  distinctively  in  possession  of  means. 
They  exact  respect  from  inferiors ;  no  touch  of  Socialist  warmth 
or  light  qualifies  their  arrogant  manners.  Perhaps  they,  too, 
broaden  their  conception  of  Socialism  as  time  goes  on,  but  so  it 
begins  with  them.  Now  to  make  Socialists  of  this  type  the  appeal 
is  a  very  different  one  from  the  talk  of  class  war  and  expropriation, 
and  the  abolition  of  the  idle  rich,  which  is  so  serviceable  with  a 
roomful  of  sweated  workers.  These  people  are  moved  partly  by 
pity,  and  the  best  of  them  by  a  hatred  for  the  squalor  and  waste 
of  the  present  regime.  Talk  of  the  expropriated  rich  simply  raises 
in  their  minds  painful  and  disconcerting  images  of  distressed  gen¬ 
tlewomen.  But  one  necessary  aspect  of  the  Socialist’s  vision 
that  sends  the  coldest  shiver  down  the  spine  of  the  working  class 
Socialist  is  extraordinarily  alluring  and  congenial  to  them,  namely, 
the  official  and  organised  side.  They  love  to  think  of  houses  and 
factories  open  to  competent  inspection,  of  municipal  milk,  sealed 
and  certificated  for  every  cottager’s  baby,  of  old  age  {tensions  and 
a  high  and  rising  minimum  standard  of  life.  They  have  an  ad¬ 
mirable  sense  of  sanitation.  They  are  the  philanthropic  and  ad¬ 
ministrative  Socialists  as  distinguished  from  the  economic 
revolutionaries. 

This  class  of  Socialist  passes  insensibly  into  the  merely  Social¬ 
istic  philanthropist  of  the  wealthy  middle  class  to  whom  we  owe 
so  much  helpful  expenditure  upon  experiments  in  housing,  in 
museum  and  school  construction,  in  educational  endowment,  and 
so  forth.  Their  activities  are  not  for  one  moment  to  be  despised  ; 
they  are  a  constant  demonstration  to  dull  and  sceptical  persons 
that  things  may  be  different,  better,  prettier,  kindlier  and  more 
orderly.  ^lany  people  impervious  to  tracts  can  be  set  thinking 
by  a  model  village  or  a  model  factory.  However  petty  much  of 
what  they  achieve  may  be,  there  it  is  achieved — in  legislation, 
in  bricks  and  mortar.  Among  other  things,  these  administrative 
Socialists  serve  to  correct  the  very  i;)erceptible  tendency  of  most 
working  men  Socialists  to  sentimental  anarchism  in  regard  to 
questions  of  control  and  conduct,  a  tendency  due  entirely  to  their 
social  and  administrative  inexperience. 

For  more  thorough-going  Socialism  among  the  middle  classes 
one  must  look  to  those  strata  and  sections  in  which  quickened 
imaginations  and  unsettling  influences  are  to  be  found.  The 
artist  is  by  nature  a  Socialist.  A  mind  habitually  directed  to 
beauty  as  an  end  must  necessarily  be  exceptionally  awake  to  the 
ugly  congestions  of  our  contemporary  civilisation,  to  the  prolific 
futile  production  of  gawky,  ill-mannered,  jostling  new  things,  to 
the  shabby  profit-seeking  that  ousts  beauty  from  life  and 
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poisons  every  enterprise  of  man.  There  is  an  admirable  paper 
by  Oscar  Wilde,  originally  published,  1  believe,  in  the  Fort¬ 
nightly  Review,  “  The  Soul  of  Man  (under  Socialism),” 
which  puts  the  w’hole  artistic  attitude  towards  Socialism  with  an 
admirable  and  persuasive  lucidity.  And  not  only  artistic  work, 
but  the  better  sort  of  scientific  investigation,  the  better  sort  of 
literary  work,  and  every  occupation  that  involves  the  persistent 
free  use  of  thought,  must  bring  the  mind  more  and  more  towards 
the  definite  recognition  of  onr  social  incoherence  and  waste.  But 
this  by  no  means  exhausts  the  ]irofessions  that  ought  to  have  a 
distinct  bias  for  Socialism.  The  engineer,  the  architect,  the 
mechanical  inventor,  the  industrial  organiser,  and  every  sort  of 
maker  must  be  at  one  in  their  desire  for  emancipation  from  ser¬ 
vitude  to  the  promoter,  the  trader,  the  lawyer,  and  the  forestaller, 
from  the  perpetually  recurring  obstruction  of  the  claim  of  the 
private  proprietor  to  every  large  and  hopeful  enterprise,  and  ready 
to  respond  to  the  immense  creative  element  in  the  Socialist  idea. 
Only  it  is  that  creative  element  which  has  so  far  found  least  ex¬ 
pression  in  Socialist  literature,  which  appears  neither  in  the  ”  class 
war  ”  literature  of  the  working  class  Socialist  nor  the  litigious, 
inspecting,  fining,  and  regulating  tracts  and  proposals  of  the 
administrative  Socialist.  To  too  many  of  these  men  in  the  con¬ 
structive  professions  the  substitution  of  a  Socialist  State  for  our 
present  economic  method  carries  wdth  it  no  promise  of  emancipa¬ 
tion  at  all.  They  think  that  to  work  for  the  public  controls  which 
an  advance  towards  Socialism  would  set  up,  w’ould  be  worse  for 
them  and  for  all  that  they  desire  to  do  than  the  profit-seeking, 
expense-cutting,  mercenary  making  of  the  present  regime. 

This  is,  1  believe,  a  temporary  and  alterable  state,  contrary  to 
the  essential  and  permanent  spirit  of  those  engaged  in  construc¬ 
tive  work.  It  is  due  very  largely  to  the  many  misrepresenta¬ 
tions  and  partial  statements  of  Socialism  that  have  rendered  it 
palatable  and  assimilable  to  the  working  men  and  the  administra¬ 
tive  Socialist.  Socialism  has  been  presented  on  the  one  hand  as 
a  scheme  of  expropriation  to  a  clamorous  [X)pular  government  of 
working  men,  far  more  ignorant  and  incapable  of  management 
than  a  shareholders’  meeting,  and,  on  the  other,  as  a  scheme  for 
the  encouragement  of  stupid  little  municipal  authorities  of  the 
contemporary  type  in  impossible  business  undertakings  under  the 
guidance  of  fussy,  energetic,  legal-minded  and  totally  unscientific 
instigators.  Except  for  the  quite  recent  development  of  Socialist 
thought  that  is  now  being  embodied  in  the  New  Heptarchy 
Series  of  the  Fabian  Society,  scarcely  anything  has  been  done 
to  dispel  these  reasonable  dreads.  1  should  think  that  from  the 
ix)int  of  view  of  Socialist  propaganda,  the  time  is  altogether  ripe 
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now  for  a  fresh  and  more  vigorous  insistence  upon  the  materially 
creative  aspect  of  the  vision  of  Socialism,  an  aspect  which  is, 
after  all,  much  more  cardinal  and  characteristic  than  any  aspect 
that  has  hitherto  been  presented  systematically  to  the  world.  An 
enormous  re-building,  remaking,  and  expansion  is  integral  in  the 
Socialist  dream.  We  want  to  get  the  land  out  of  the  control  of 
the  private  owners  among  whom  it  is  cut  up,  we  want  to  get 
houses,  factories,  railways,  mines,  farms  out  of  the  dispersed  man¬ 
agement  of  their  proprietors,  not  in  order  to  secure  their  present 
profits  and  hinder  development,  but  in  order  to  rearrange  these 
things  in  a  saner  and  finer  fashion.  An  immense  work  of  replan¬ 
ning.  rebuilding,  redistributing  lies  in  the  foreground  of  the  Social¬ 
ist  vista.  We  contemplate  an  enormous  clearance  of  existing 
things.  We  want  an  unfettered  hand  to  make  beautiful  and  con¬ 
venient  homes,  splendid  cities,  noiseless  great  highways,  beautiful 
bridges.clean,  swift  and  splendid  electric  railways;  we  are  inspired 
by  a  faith  in  the  coming  of  clean,  wide  and  simple  methods  of  agri¬ 
cultural  production.  But  it  is  only  now  that  Socialism  is  begin¬ 
ning  to  be  put  in  these  terms.  So  ]>ut  it,  and  the  engineer  and  the 
architect  and  the  scientific  organiser,  agricultural  or  industrial 
—all  the  best  of  them,  anyhow — will  find  it  correspond  extra¬ 
ordinarily  to  their  way  of  thinking. 

>iot  all  of  them,  of  course.  A  middle-aged  architect  with  a 
note-book  full  of  bits  of  gothic,  and  a  reputation  for  suburban 
churches,  or  full  of  bits  of  “  Queen  Anne  ”  and  a  connection 
among  villa  builders,  or  an  engineer  paterfamilias  who  has  tasted 
blood  as  an  expert  witness,  aren’t  to  be  won  by  these  suggestions. 
They're  part  of  things  as  they  are.  But  that  is  only  a  temporary 
inconvenience  to  Socialism.  The  young  men  do  respond,  and 
they  are  the  future  and  what  Socialism  needs. 

And  there’s  another  great  constructive  profession  that  should 
be  Socialist  altogether,  and  that  is  the  medical  profession. 
Especially  does  Socialism  claim  the  younger  men  who  haven’t  yet 
sunken  from  the  hospitals  to  the  trading  individualism  of  a  prac¬ 
tice.  And  then  there  are  the  teachers,  the  schoolmasters  and 
schoolmistresses.  The  idea  of  a  great  organised  making  is  innate 
in  the  quality  of  their  professions ;  the  making  of  sound  bodies 
and  healthy  conditions,  the  making  of  informed  and  disciplined 
minds.  The  methods  of  the  profit-seeking  schoolmaster,  the 
practice-buying  doctor  are  imixised  upon  them  by  the  necessities 
of  an  individualist  world.  Both  these  two  great  professions  pre¬ 
sent  nowadays,  side  by  side,  two  types — the  new  type,  highly 
qualified,  official,  administrative,  scientific,  public  spirited;  the 
old  type,  capitalistic,  with  a  pretentious  house  and  equipment,  the 
doctor  with  a  brougham  and  a  dis^iensary,  the  schoolmaster  or 
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schoolmistress  with  some  huge  old  stucco  house  converted  by 
jerry-built  extensions  to  meet  scholastic  needs.  Who  would  not 
rather,  one  may  ask,  choose  the  former  way  who  was  not  already 
irrevocably  committed  to  the  latter?  Well,  I  with  my  Socialist 
dreams  would  like  to  answer  “  No  one,”  but  I’m  learning  to  check 
my  buoyant  optimism.  The  imagination  and  science  in  a  youna 
man  may  cry  out  for  the  public  position,  for  the  valiant  public 
work,  for  the  hard,  honourable,  creative  years.  He  may  sit  with 
his  fellow-students  and  his  fellow-workers  in  a  nocturnal  cloud  ot 
tobacco  smoke  and  fine  talk,  and  vow  himself  to  research  and  the 
creative  world  state.  In  the  morning  he  will  think  he  has 
dreamed;  he  will  recall  what  the  world  is,  what  Socialists  are, 
what  he  has  heard  wild  Socialists  say  about  science  and  his  art. 
He  will  elect  for  the  real  world  and  a  practice. 

Something  more  than  a  failure  to  state  the  constructive  and 
educational  quality  in  Socialism  on  the  part  of  its  ex}ionents 
has  to  be  admitted  in  accounting  for  the  unnatural  want  of 
sympathetic  co-operation  between  them  and  the  bulk  of  these 
nobler  professions.  I  cannot  disguise  from  myself  certain  curi¬ 
ously  irrelevant  strands  that  have  interwoven  with  the  partial 
statements  of  Socialism  current  in  England,  and  which  it  is  high 
time,  I  think,  for  Socialists  to  repudiate.  Socialism  is  something 
more  than  an  empty  criticism  of  our  contemporary  disorder  and 
waste  of  life,  it  is  a  great  intimation  of  construction,  organisation, 
science  and  education.  But  concurrently  with  its  extension  and 
its  destructive  criticism  of  the  capitalistic  individualism  of  to-day, 
there  has  been  another  movement,  essentially  an  anarchist  move¬ 
ment,  hostile  to  machinery  and  apparatus,  hostile  to  medical 
science,  hostile  to  order,  hostile  to  education,  a  Rousseauite  move¬ 
ment  in  the  direction  of  a  sentimentalised  naturalism,  a  Tolstoyan 
movement  in  the  direction  of  a  non-resisting  pietism,  which  has 
not  simply  been  confused  with  the  Socialist  movement,  but  has 
really  affected  and  interwoven  with  it.  It  is  not  simply  that 
wherever  discussion  and  destructive  criticism  of  the  present  con¬ 
ventional  bases  of  society  occur,  both  ways  of  thinking  crop  up 
together  ;  they  occur  all  too  often  as  alternating  phases  in  the  same 
individual.  Few  of  us  are  so  clear-headed  as  to  be  free  from 
profound  self-contradictions.  So  that  it  is  no  great  marvel,  after 
all,  if  the  presentation  of  Socialism  has  got  mixed  up  with  Return- 
to-Nature  ideas,  with  proposals  for  living  in  a  state  of  unregulated 
primitive  virtue  in  purely  hand-made  houses,  upon  rain  water  and 
uncooked  fruit.  We  Socialists  have  to  disentangle  it  from  these 
things  now.  We  have  to  disavow,  with  all  necessary  emphasis, 
that  gibing  at  science  and  the  medical  profession,  at  schools  and 
books  and  the  necessary  apparatus  for  collective  thinking,  which 
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has  been  one  of  our  little  ornamental  weaknesses  in  the  past. 
That  has,  1  know,  kept  a  very  considerable  number  of  intelligent 
professional  men  from  inquiring  further  into  Socialist  theories 
and  teachings.  As  a  consequence  there  are,  especially  in  the 
medical  profession,  quite  a  number  of  unconscious  Socialists,  men, 
often  with  a  far  clearer  grip  upon  the  central  ideas  of  Social¬ 
ism  than  many  of  its  professed  ex[x)nents,  who  have  worked  out 
these  ideas  for  themselves,  and  are  incredulous  to  hear  them  called 
Socialistic. 

So  much  for  the  specifically  creative  and  imagination-using 
professions.  Throughout  the  whole  range  of  the  more  educated 
middle  classes,  however,  there  are  causes  at  work  that  necessarily 
stimulate  thought  towards  Socialism,  that  engender  scepticisms, 
desires,  inquiries  leading  towards  what  I  may  call,  I  think  without 
much  exaggeration,  the  British  Socialists’  most  jealously  guarded 
secret— the  relation  of  Socialism  to  the  institution  of  the 
Family.  .  .  . 

The  Family,  and  not  the  individual,  is  still  the  unit  in  con¬ 
temporary  civilisation,  and  indeed  in  nearly  all  social  systems 
that  have  ever  existed.  The  adult  male,  the  head  of  the  family, 
has  been  the  citizen,  the  sole  representative  of  the  family  in  the 
State.  About  him  have  been  grouped  his  one  or  more  wives,  his 
children,  his  dejiendents.  His  position  towards  them  has  always 
been— is  still  in  many  respects  to  this  day — one  of  ownership. 
He  was  owner  of  them  all,  and  in  many  of  the  less  sophisticated 
systems  of  the  past  his  ownership  was  as  complete  as  over  his 
horse  and  house  and  land — more  complete  than  over  his  land. 
He  could  sell  his  children  into  slavery,  barter  his  wives.  There 
has  been  a  secular  mitigation  of  the  rights  of  this  sort  of  jirivate 
property  ;  the  establishment  of  monogamy,  for  instance,  did  for  the 
family  what  President  Eoosevelt’s  pro[)osed  legislation  against 
large  accumulations  might  do  for  industrial  enterprises,  but  to 
this  day  in  our  own  community,  for  all  such  mitigations  and  many 
euphemisms,  the  ownership  of  the  head  of  the  family  is  still  a 
manifest  fact.  He  votes.  He  keeps  and  protects.  He  deter¬ 
mines  the  education  and  professions  of  his  children.  He  is  en¬ 
titled  to  monetary  consolation  for  any  infringement  of  his  rights 
over  wife  or  daughter.  Every  intelligent  woman  understands 
that,  as  a  matter  of  hard  fact,  beneath  all  the  civilities  of  to-day, 
she  is  actual  or  potential  property,  and  has  to  treat  herself  and 
keep  herself  as  that.  She  may  by  force  or  subtlety  turn  her  chains 
into  weajxins,  she  may  succeed  in  exacting  a  reciprocal  pro^KU-ty 
in  a  man,  the  fact  remains  fundamental  that  she  is  either  isolated 
or  owned. 

But  I  need  not  go  on  writing  facts  with  which  everyone  is 
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acquainted.  My  concern  now  is  to  point  out  that  Socialism  repu¬ 
diates  the  private  ownership  of  the  head  of  the  family  as  com¬ 
pletely  as  it  repudiates  any  other  sort  of  private  ownership.  Social¬ 
ism  involves  the  responsible  citizenship  of  women,  their  economic 
independence  of  men,  and  all  the  personal  freedom  that  follows 
that,  it  intervenes  between  the  children  and  the  parents,  claiming 
to  support  them,  protect  them,  and  educate  them  for  its  own 
ampler  purposes.  Socialism,  in  fact,  is  the  State  family.  The 
old  family  of  the  private  individual  must  vanish  before  it,  just  as 
the  old  water  works  of  private  enterprise,  or  the  old  gas  company. 
They  are  incompatible  with  it.  Socialism  assails  the  triumphant 
egotism  of  the  family  to-day,  just  as  Christianity  did  in  its  earlier 
and  more  vital  centuries.  So  far  as  English  Socialism  is  concerned 
(and  the  thing  is  still  more  the  case  in  America),  I  must  confess 
that  the  assault  has  dis]>layed  a  quite  extraordinary  instinct  for 
taking  cover ,  but  that  is  a  question  of  tactics  rather  than  of  essen¬ 
tial  antagonism. 

It  is  possible  to  believe  that  so  far  as  the  middle  classes  are 
concerned  this  discretion  has  been  carried  altogether  too  far.  Social¬ 
ists  would  have  forwarded  their  cause  better  if  they  had  been 
more  outs^xihen.  It  has  led  to  preposterous  misunderstandings; 
and  among  others  to  the  charge  that  Socialism  implied  free-love. 

.  .  .  The  middle  class  family,  1  am  increasingly  convinced,  is  a 
group  in  a  state  of  tension.  I  believe  that  a  modest  hut  complete 
statement  of  the  Socialist  criticism  of  the  family  and  the  proposed 
Socialist  substitute  for  the  conventional  relationships  might 
awaken  extraordinary  responses  at  the  present  time.  The  great 
terror  of  the  eighties  and  early  nineties  that  crushed  all  reasonable 
discussion  of  sexual  relationship  is,  I  believe,  altogether  over. 

The  whole  of  the  present  system  is  riddled  with  discontents. 
One  factor  is  the  enhanced  sense  of  the  child  in  middle-class  life  : 
the  old  sentiment  was  that  the  parent  owned  the  child ,  the  new  is 
that  the  children  own  the  parents.  There  has  come  an  intensified 
respect  for  children,  an  immense  increase  in  the  trouble,  atten¬ 
tion  and  expenditure  devoted  to  them — and  a  very  natural  and 
human  accompaniment  in  the  huge  fall  in  the  middle-class  birth¬ 
rate.  It  is  felt  that  to  bear  and  rear  children  is  the  most  noble 
and  splendid  and  res^xinsible  thing  in  life,  and  an  increasing 
number  of  people  modestly  evade  it.  People  see  more  clearly  the 
social  service  of  parentage,  and  are  more  and  more  inclined  to 
demand  a  recognition  from  the  State  for  this  service.  The  middle- 
class  parent  might  conceivably  be  horrified  if  you  suggested  the 
State  should  pay  him  for  his  offspring,  but  he  would  have  no  ob¬ 
jection  whatever  to  being  indirectly  and  partially  paid  by  a  differen¬ 
tial  income  tax  graduated  in  relation  to  the  size  of  his  family. 
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With  this  increased  sense  of  the  virtue  and  public  service  of 
parentage  there  has  gone  on  a  great  development  of  the  criticism 
of  schools  and  teaching.  The  more  educated  middle-class  parent 
has  become  an  amateur  educationist  of  considerable  virulence.  He 
sees  more  and  more  distinctly  the  inadequacy  of  his  own  private 
attempts  to  educate,  the  necessary  charlatanry  and  insufficiency 
of  the  private  adventure  school.  He  finds  much  to  envy  in  the 
elementary  schools.  If  he  is  ignorant  and  short-sighted,  he  joins 
in  the  hitter  cry  of  the  middle  classes,  and  clamours  against  the 
pampering  of  the  working  class,  and  the  rising  of  the  rates  which 
renders  his  efforts  to  educate  his  own  children  more  difficult.  But 
a  more  intelligent  type  of  middle-class  parent  sends  his  boy  in 
for  public  scholarships,  sets  to  work  to  get  educational  endowment 
for  his  own  class  also,  and  makes  another  step  towards  Socialism. 
Moreover,  the  increasing  intelligence  of  the  middle-class  parent 
and  the  steady  swallowing  up  of  the  smaller  capitalists  and  smaller 
shareholders  by  the  larger  enterprises  and  fortunes,  alike  bring 
home  to  him  the  temjwrary  and  uncertain  nature  of  the  advantages 
his  private  efforts  give  his  children  over  those  of  the  working  man. 
He  sees  no  more  than  a  brief  respite  for  them  against  the  eco¬ 
nomic  cataclysms  of  the  coming  time.  He  is  more  and  more 
alive  to  the  presence  of  secular  change  in  the  world.  He  does  not 
feel  sure  his  sons  will  carry  on  the  old  business,  continue  the  old 
practice.  He  begins  to  appreciate  the  concentration  of  wealth. 
The  secular  development  of  the  capitalistic  system  robs  him  more 
and  more  of  his  sense  of  securities.  He  is  uneasier  than  he  used 
to  be  about  investments.  He  no  longer  has  that  complete  faith  in 
private  insurance  companies  that  once  sustained  him.  His  mind 
broadens  out  to  State  insurance  as  to  State  education.  He  is  far 
more  amenable  than  he  used  to  be  to  the  idea  that  the  only  way 
to  provide  for  one’s  own  ix)sterity  is  to  provide  for  everyone’s  pos¬ 
terity,  to  merge  parentage  in  citizenship.  The  family  of  the 
middle-class  man  which  fights  for  itself  alone,  is  lost. 

Socialism  comes  into  the  middle-class  family  offering  educa¬ 
tion,  offering  assurances  for  the  future,  and  only  very  distantly 
intimating  the  price  to  be  paid  in  weakened  individual  control. 
But  far  profounder  disintegrations  are  at  work.  The  internal 
character  of  the  middle-class  family  is  altering  fundamentally  with 
the  general  growth  of  intelligence,  with  the  higher  education  of 
women,  with  the  comings  and  goings  for  this  purpose  and  that,  the 
bicycles  and  games,  the  enlarged  social  appetites  and  opportuni¬ 
ties  of  a  new  time.  The  more  or  less  conscious  Strike  against 
Parentage  is  having  far-reaching  effects.  The  family  proper  be¬ 
comes  a  numerically  smaller  grouji.  Enormous  numbers  of  child¬ 
less  families  appear;  the  middle-class  family  with  two,  or  at  most 
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three,  children  is  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception  in  certain 
strata.  This  makes  the  family  a  less  various  and  interesting 
[Troup,  with  a  smaller  demand  for  attention,  emotion,  eft'on.  Quite 
apart  from  the  general  mental  quickening  of  the  time,  it  leaves 
more  and  more  social  energy,  curiosity,  enterprise  free,  either  to 
fret  within  the  narrow  family  limits  or  to  go  outside  them.  The 
Strike  against  Parentage  takes  among  other  forms  the  form  of  a 
strike  against  marriage ;  great  numbers  of  men  and  women  stand 
out  from  a  relationship  which  every  year  seems  more  limiting  and 
(except  for  its  temporary  passional  aspect)  purposeless.  The 
number  of  intelligent  and  healthy  women  inadequately  employed, 
who  either  idle  as  wives  in  attenuated  modern  families,  childless 
or  with  an  insufficient  child  or  so,  or  who  work  for  an  unsatisfying 
subsistence  as  unmarried  women,  increases.  To  them  the  complete 
conceptions  of  Socialism  should  have  an  extraordinary  ap^ieal. 

The  appearance  of  the  feminine  mind  and  soul  in  the  world  as 
something  distinct  and  self-conscious,  is  the  appearance  of  a  dis¬ 
tinct  new  engine  of  criticism  against  the  individualist  family, 
against  this  dwindling  property  of  the  once-ascendant  male— who 
no  longer  effectually  rules,  no  longer,  in  many  cases,  either  protects 
or  sustains,  w  ho  all  too  often  is  so  shorn  of  his  beams  as  to  be  but  a 
vexatious  power  of  jealous  restriction  and  interference  ujx)!!  his 
wife  and  children.  The  educated  girl  resents  the  proposed  loss 
of  her  freedom  in  marriage,  the  educated  married  woman  realises 
as  well  as  resents  the  losses  of  scope  and  interest  marriage  entails. 
If  it  were  not  for  the  economic  disadvantages  that  make  intelligent 
women  dread  a  solitary  old  age  in  bitter  poverty,  vast  numbers 
of  women  who  are  married  to-day  would  have  remained  single  in¬ 
dependent  women.  This  discontent  of  women  is  a  huge  aviiilable 
force  for  Socialism.  The  wife  of  the  past  was,  to  put  it  brutally, 
caught  younger — so  young  that  she  had  had  no  time  to  think— 
she  began  forthwith  to  bear  babies,  rear  babies,  and  (which  she 
did  in  a  quite  proportionate  profusion)  bury  babies — she  never  had 
a  moment  to  think.  Now  the  wife  with  double  the  leisure,  double 
the  education  and  half  the  emotional  scope  of  her  torn  prolific 
grandmother,  sits  at  home  and  thinks  things  over.  You  find 
her  letting  herself  loose  in  clubs,  in  literary  enterprises,  in  schemes 
for  joint  households  to  relieve  herself  and  her  husband  from  the 
continuation  of  a  duologue  that  has  exhausted  its  interest.  The 
husband  finds  himself  divided  between  his  sympathetic  sense  of 
tedium  and  the  proprietary  tradition  in  which  we  live. 

For  these  tensions  in  the  disintegration  of  the  old  proprietary 
family  no  remedy  offers  itself  to-day  except  the  solutions  that 
arise  as  essential  portions  of  the  Socialist  scheme.  The  alterna¬ 
tive  is  hypocrisy  and  disorder. 
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There  is  yet  another  and  still  more  effectual  system  of  strains 
at  work  in  the  existing  social  unit,  and  that  is  the  strain  between 
parents  and  children.  That  has  always  existed.  It  is  one  of  our 
most  transparent  sentimental  pretences  that  there  is  any  natural 
subordination  of  son  to  father,  of  daughter  to  mother.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  a  good  deal  of  natural  antagonism  appears  at  the 
adolescence  of  the  young.  Something  very  like  an  instinct  stirs 
in  them,  to  rebel,  to  go  out.  The  old  habits  of  solicitude,  con¬ 
trol  and  restraint  in  the  parent  become  more  and  more  hamper¬ 
ing,  irksome,  and  exasperating  to  the  offspring.  The  middle-class 
son  gets  away  in  spirit  and  in  fact  to  school,  to  college,  to 
business — his  sister  does  all  she  can  to  follow  his  excellent  ex¬ 
ample.  In  a  world  with  vast  moral  and  intellectual  changes  in 
progress  the  intelligent  young  find  the  personal  struggle  for  inde¬ 
pendence  intensified  by  a  conflict  of  ideas.  The  modern  ten¬ 
dency  to  cherish  and  preserve  youthfulness ;  the  keener  desire 
for  living  that  prevents  women  getting  fat  and  ugly,  and  men 
bald  and  incompetent  by  forty-five,  is  another  dissolvent  factor 
among  these  stresses.  The  daughter  is  not  only  restrained  by  her 
mother’s  precepts,  but  inflamed  by  her  example.  The  son  finds 
bis  father’s  coevals  treating  him  as  a  contemporary. 

Well,  into  these  conflicts  and  disorders  comes  Socialism,  and 
Socialism  alone,  to  explain,  to  justify,  to  propose  new  conven¬ 
tions  and  new  interpretations  of  relationship,  to  champion  the 
reasonable  claims  of  the  young,  to  mitigate  the  thwarted  owner¬ 
ship  of  the  old.  Socialism  comes,  constructive  amid  the  wreckage. 

Let  me  at  this  point ,  and  before  I  conclude ,  put  one  thing  with 
the  utmost  possible  clearness.  The  Socialist  does  not  pro^wse  to 
destroy  something  that  conceivably  would  otherwise  last  for  ever, 
when  he  proposes  a  new  set  of  institutions,  and  a  new  system  of 
conduct  to  replace  the  old  proprietary  family.  He  no  more  re¬ 
gards  the  institution  of  marriage  as  a  permanent  thing  than  he 
regards  a  state  of  competitive  industrialism  as  a  permanent  thing. 
In  the  economic  sphere,  quite  apart  from  any  Socialist  ideas  or 
Socialist  activities,  it  is  manifest  that  competitive  individualism 
destroys  itself.  This  was  reasoned  out  long  ago  in  the  Capital  of 
-Marx ;  it  is  receiving  its  first  gigantic  practical  demonstration  in 
the  United  States  of  America.  Whatever  happens,  we  believe  that 
competitive  industrialism  will  change  and  end — and  we  Socialists 
at  least  believe  that  the  alternative  to  some  form  of  Socialism  is 
tyranny  and  social  ruin.  So,  too,  in  the  social  sphere,  whether 
Socialists  succeed  altogether  or  fail  altogether,  or  in  whatever 
measure  they  succeed  or  fail,  it  does  not  alter  the  fact  that  the 
family  is  weakening,  dwindling,  breaking  up,  disintegrating.  The 
alternative  to  a  planned  and  organised  Socialism  is  not  the  main- 
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tenance  of  the  present  system,  but  its  logical  development,  and  ! 
that  is  all  too  plainly  a  growing  complication  of  pretences  as  the  * 
old  imperatives  weaken  and  fade.  We  already  live  in  a  world  1 
of  stupendous  hypocrisies,  a  world  wherein  rakes  and  rascals  cham- 
pion  the  sacred  institution  of  the  family,  and  a  network  of  sexual  | 
secrets,  vaguely  sustiected,  disagreeably  present,  and  only  half- 
concealed,  pervades  every  social  group  one  enters.  Cynicism,  a  | 
dismal  swamp  of  base  intrigues,  cruel  restrictions  and  habitual  in-  1 
sincerities,  is  the  manifest  destiny  of  the  present  regime  unless  we  ^ 
make  some  revolutionary  turn.  It  cannot  work  out  its  own  salva-  | 

tion  without  the  profoundest  change  in  its  determining  ideas.  I 

And  what  change  in  those  ideas  is  offered  except  by  the  Socialist?  I 
In  relation  to  all  these  most  intimate  aspects  of  life.  Socialism,  ' 
and  Socialism  alone,  supplies  the  hope  and  suggestions  of  clean  j 
and  practicable  solutions.  So  far.  Socialists  have  either  been  * 
silent  or  vague,  or — let  us  say — tactful,  in  relation  to  this  central 
tangle  of  life.  To  begin  to  sixmk  plainly  among  the  silences  and 
suppressions,  the  “find  out  for  yourself”  of  the  current  time,  i 
would  be,  I  think,  to  grip  the  middle-class  woman  and  the  middle- 
class  youth  of  both  sexes  with  an  extraordinary  new  interest,  to  ,, 
irradiate  the  dissensions  of  every  bored  couple  and  every  squab-  f 
bling  family  with  broad  conceptions,  and  enormously  to  enlarge  I 
and  stimulate  the  Socialist  movement  at  the  present  time.  I 

H.  G.  Wells.  I 


the  BRITISH  ARMY  :  MR.  FORTESCUE’S  NEW 
VOLUME. 1 


Mr.  Foktescue  belongs  to  a  group  of  distinguished  civilians  who 
have  made  military  matters  their  life  study — men  like  Mr.  Amery, 
Mr.  Omond,  Mr.  Skrine,  Mr.  Spenser  Wilkinson,  Mr.  Arnold 
Forster,  and  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  to  s|)ecify  no  others.  Y'et  he 
has  perhaps  hardly  enjoyed  hitherto  the  fame  to  which  he  is 
justly  entitled.  Mr.  Fortescue’s  personality  has  been  brought 
less  frequently  before  the  public  than  would  have  been  the  case 
had  not  his  literary  energies  been  concentrated  on  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  magnum  opus,  of  which  the  fourth  volume  has  just 
appeared.  His  apology  for  its  unforeseen  length  is  the  only 
superfluous  thing  to  be  found  in  the  present  instalment  of  a 
book  whose  merits  have  fixed  its  place  as  the  standard  History 
of  the  British  Army,  so  intense  is  its  interest,  so  well  told  its 
story,  so  alluring  its  style,  so  authoritative  its  information,  so 
invaluable  its  teaching,  so  timely  in  its  lessons. 

The  publication  of  Mr.  Fortescue’s  new  volume  is  understood 
to  have  been  delayed  by  the  necessity  of  bringing  the  maps  up 
to  date.  The  appearance  of  the  book  has  been  eagerly  looked 
for,  and  an  advance  copy  was  some  time  ago  sent  to  the  Defence 
Committee.  A  distinguished  General  has  said  that  if  the  Govern¬ 
ment  accept  Mr.  Fortescue  as  a  guide,  they  will  “  do  much  better 
for  the  Army  than  has  ever  been  done  before.” 

As  the  absorbing  story  of  British  prowess  in  the  field  unfolds 
itself  under  the  author’s  skilful  hands,  we  are  compelled  to 
admire  more  and  more  his  masterly  treatment  of  a  vast  store 
of  laboriously  collected  information.  As  a  historian,  he  possesses 
in  a  superlative  degree  the  gift  of  a  sense  of  proportion.  He 
neither  loses  himself  amongst  his  materials,  however  copious  or 
complex,  nor  overw’helms  his  reader  with  crude,  undigested  matter, 
as  the  manner  of  certain  erudite  historians  is,  in  pages  encum¬ 
bered  with  foot-notes  and  quotations.  The  still  waters  of  Mr. 
Fortescue’s  narrative  run  deep ;  its  smooth  and  even  flow  betokens 
the  thoroughness  and  maturity  of  his  knowledge.  He  moves  with 
the  ease  born  of  familiarity  amid  a  maze  of  complicated  details 
and  conflicting  evidence,  here  blandly  filling  in  the  omissions  of 
official  papers,  there  calmly  correcting  the  blunders  of  an  oflicial 
report,  while  his  astonishing  industry  and  unfailing  judgment 

(1)  .4  History  of  the  British  Army,  by  the  Hon.  J.  W.  Fortescue.  Vol.  IV. 
(1789-1801).  Macmillans,  1906. 
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are  rivalled  by  the  facile  imagination  that  enables  him  to  survey  I 

a  particular  situation  from  the  standing-point  of  a  contemporary  = 

observer.  “  si 

For  the  study  of  the  art  and  science  of  warfare  Mr.  Fortescue  * 

has  provided  an  indispensable  text-book,  which  not  only  retells  ! 

more  accurately  what  has  been  already  told  by  others,  but  also 
in  not  a  few  instances  traverses  ground  entirely  untrodden  by 
any  precursor.  The  military  student  cannot  fail  to  acknowledge  ^ 
himself  deeply  indebted  to  one  who  has  provided  him  with  a 
fund  of  technical  professional  information  under  the  guise  of  a  ^ 
delightful  narrative — a  narrative  which,  both  in  its  attractiveness  1 
and  in  its  usefulness,  contrasts  with  the  prim  and  ponderous  ‘ 
manuals  that  have  too  often  perplexed  and  depressed  the  un-  I 

happy  subaltern  in  the  study,  and  eventually  misled  him  in  the  | 

field.  I 

To  books  like  this  is  largely  due  the  enhanced  interest  in  their  i 
profession  which  is  now  permeating  every  grade  of  military  I 
officer,  and  has  even  infected  the  rank  and  file.  I 

Not  only  for  the  benefit  of  soldiers,  how'ever,  but  also  for  that  I 
of  an  increasing  number  of  educated  civilians,  this  history  in-  ^ 
culcates  wholesome  lessons  of  warning  suggested  by  our  military 
experiences  in  the  past.  The  military  history  of  England  cannot 
be  rightly  understood  without  reference  to  its  political  history.  1 
As  the  author  observes,  in  England  the  handling  of  the  Army  | 
lies  with  the  Cabinet.  Only  a  knowledge  of  the  campaigns  can 
enable  us  to  determine  how  far  success  was  due  to  the  merits, 
or  failure  to  the  demerits,  of  the  Army,  which  is  the  tool,  or  | 
of  the  Cabinet,  which  is  the  workman.  How  profoundly  British  | 
military  operations  can  be  affected  for  weal  or  for  woe  by  the  ; 

wise  or  unwise  action  of  British  politicians  is  one  of  Mr.  ^ 

Fortescue’s  leading  themes.  Continually  throughout  this  volume 
it  is  shown  how  largely  and  how  often  the  politicians  were  at  the  | 
bottom  of  the  mischief.  Pitt,  notwithstanding  his  great  talents,  J 
his  capacity,  his  integrity,  and  his  courage,  was  “  ignorant  both 
of  war  and  of  the  world.”  To  remedy  these  defects  he  w’as  fain  to 
rely  entirely  on  Henry  Dundas,  ”  with  a  sanguine  trustfulness  i 
to  which  Dundas  responded  with  as  sanguine  self-complacence.” 

Yet  ‘‘  so  profoundly  ignorant  w’as  Dundas  of  war  that  he  was 
not  even  conscious  of  his  ignorance.”  Throughout  the  numerous 
acts  and  scenes  of  this  prolonged  political  drama  Dundas  is  re¬ 
presented  as  the  evil  genius  of  the  piece.  The  cumulative  evi¬ 
dence  of  his  incapacity  is  conclusive.  One  achievement  of  his 
is  described  with  caustic  humour.  Urgently  asked  for  reinforce¬ 
ments,  he,  ”  as  a  substitute  for  the  much-needed  ships  and  guns, 
sent  to  Murray  a  plan  for  the  siege  of  Dunkirk,  drawn  up  by  no 
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less  skilled  a  hand  than  that  of  Lord  Chancellor  Loughborough, 
possibly  with  some  hope  that  the  deficiencies  of  Downing  Street 
might  be  made  good  by  the  wisdom  of  the  woolsack.” 

The  pleasure  of  perusing  Mr.  Fortescue’s  pages  is  enhanced, 
not  only  by  the  excellence  of  his  prose,  but  by  an  abundance  of 
apt  and  witty  epigram.  The  French  Kevolutionists  naturally 
offer  a  tempting  butt  for  sarcasm.  Lafayette,  we  are  told, 
“fondly  imagined  himself  to  be  a  Washington,  but  he  differed 
as  much  from  Washington  as  a  paroquet  from  an  eagle.” 
“Nothing  is  so  expensive  as  anarchy.”  The  French  Constituent 
Assembly  contained  ‘‘  little  indeed  beyond  empty  heads  and  as 
empty  purses.”  Brissot,  to  whom  the  Girondists  gave  the  charge 
of  foreign  affairs,  ”  was  no  more  than  a  shallow  adventurer,  who, 
having  wandered  through  many  lands  without  finding  one  which 
had  need  of  him,  was  credited  with  wide  knowledge  of  the  world, 
and,  being  a  journalist,  could  lay  claim  to  omniscience.  His 
dominant  characteristic  was  extravagant  self-conceit.”  The  regu¬ 
lations  relating  to  enlistment  encouraged  all  kinds  of  fraud  :  — 
“The  number  of  women,  who  claimed  allowances  for  the  re¬ 
moval  of  their  husbands  to  the  Army,  sufficed  to  warrant  the 
belief  that  every  recruit  was  a  polygamist.”  Under  the  Terror, 
the  French  Armies  w’ere  accompanied  by  civilian  officials,  who 
punished  the  slightest  failure  with  the  guillotine.  “A  cam¬ 
paign,  however,  cannot  be  won  solely  by  the  decapitation  of  one’s 
own  troops.” 

The  Allies,  on  the  other  hand,  are  not  spared,  the  haggling 
between  the  Austrian  and  Prussian  Sovereigns  over  a  projected 
campaign  against  France  being  scathingly  described  as  a  contest 
between  ‘‘  great  potentates  bringing  to  high  political  transactions 
the  morals  and  sagacity  of  the  lowest  class  of  horse-dealer.”  A 
scheme  of  military  operations  is  ridiculed  as  ‘  ‘  typically  Austrian 
—that  is  to  say,  too  full  of  science  to  leave  room  for  sense.” 

Mr.  Fortescue  excels  in  deft  portraiture  of  prominent  men. 
Pitt,  Dundas,  Greville,  Pulteney,  and  many  more  are  pic¬ 
turesquely  figured  in  these  pages.  But  perhaps  the  best  personal 
sketch  of  all  is  that  of  Carnot,  which  deserves  to  be  quoted  both 
as  a  specimen  of  Mr.  Fortescue’s  powers  in  this  department,  and 
also  as  a  good  example  of  his  literary  style  : — 

Among  the  six  representatives  despatched  to  save  the  wreck  of 
Dumouriez’s  army  was  Captain  Lazare  Carnot,  of  the  Engineers;  by  birth 
a  younger  son  in  a  respectable  family  of  Burgundy,  by  repute  well-known  in 
Europe  as  an  original  thinker  upon  military  matters  in  general,  and  upon 
the  defence  of  fortresses  in  particular.  Though  now  forty  years  of  age  and 
of  twenty  years’  standing  in  the  army,  he  was  still  a  captain,  for  his 
military  opinions  had  given  offence  in  high  quarters  under  the  Monarchy ; 
iiud  it  was  as  a  simple  captain  that  he  was  to  appoint  generals,  and  to 
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organise  victory  under  the  Republic.  Deeply  read  in  theology  and  historv 
a  passionate  devotee  of  mathematics  and  of  science,  he  had  framed  for 
himself  high  ideals,  which,  as  ho  thought,  the  Revolution  was  appointed 
to  fulfil;  and  he  upheld  its  principles  through  good  report  and  evil  report 
not  with  the  Gallic  effervescence  that  is  bred  of  self-consciousness,  but  witli 
the  austere  enthusiasm  of  a  Scot  who  takes  his  stand  upon  the  Covenant 
He  believed;  and  in  his  faith  he  had  buried  all  thought  of  self.  Rank 
wealth,  fame  alike  were  iiidifferent  to  this  spare,  stern,  ascetic  soldier 
To  give  all  that  lay  in  him  for  the  cause,  to  render  faithful  account  of 
every  trust  reposed  in  him  for  the  cause,  to  forward  all  that  would  furthe- 
it,  to  combat  all  that  could  impede  it — such  were  the  principles  tha* 
governed  his  conduct.  With  these  motives  to  inspire  him,  with  nrea* 
natural  gifts,  and  with  every  faculty  of  mind  and  body  trained  to  the 
highest  point,  it  is  not  surprising  that  his  intellectual  grasp  was  wide,  his 
insight  clear,  his  energy  infectious,  his  industry  indefatigable.  Such  was 
the  man  who  in  the  early  days  of  April  hurried  to  the  North,  his  brain 
teeming  with  thoughts,  long  since  conceived,  as  to  the  training  best  suited 
to  the  French  soldier,  with  his  natural  aptitude  for  attack.  Five  vears 
before,  while  advocating  a  scheme  of  short  service,  he  had  written  that 
it  is  war  and  not  a  lifetime  in  the  barrack-yard  that  makes  the  old 
soldier  (pp.  100-1). 

The  author  of  this  spirited  narrative,  so  full  of  living  interest, 
never  suffers  his  readers  to  forget  that  the  subject  of  his  book  is, 
primarily,  not  the  campaigns  in  which  the  Army  was  engage;!, 
but  the  complex  human  machine  itself,  its  condition,  its  welfare, 
its  developments.  His  sympathy  with  it  is  profound  to  the 
point  of  enthusiasm.  While  exhibiting  its  action  as  a  whole,  he 
keeps  his  eye  on  the  movements  and  the  doings  of  individual 
regiments. 

Impartial  as  he  is  in  all  else,  Mr.  Fortescue  is  swayed  by  the 
strongest  bias  of  devotion  to  the  Army,  its  honour,  and  its  welfare. 
No  one,  while  this  powerful  champion  is  by,  shall  dare  to  rob  the 
British  soldier  of  his  due  ;  not  meddling  politicians,  nor  incapable 
commanders,  nor  halting  allies — not  the  British  Navy  itself— not 
even  the  immortal  Nelson — shall  deprive  him  of  his  hardly-won 
laurels.  No  apology  is  needed  for  quoting  in  full  a  characteristic 
passage  in  illustration  of  Mr.  Fortescue’s  determination  to  give 
the  Army  its  deserts.  He  has  been  pointing  out  how'  the 
numerical  w'eakness  of  both  Navy  and  Army,  caused  by  a  ten 
years’  persistent  neglect,  constantly  obliged  seamen  and  soldiers 
to  do  each  other’s  work  :  — 

Many  Englishmen  could  name  several  actions  in  which  the  Navy  has 
distinguished  itself  on  land;  probably  not  one  in  ten  thousand  is  aware  of 
the  part  played  by  the  regiments  of  the  line  in  many  of  our  great  fights 
at  sea.  The  sieges  of  Bastia  and  Calvi  are  remembered,  if  at  all,  by  the 
fact  that  Nelson  took  part  in  them;  and  such  success  as  attended  them 
is  commonly  ascribed  to  the  blue-jackets.  Yet  this  view  of  the  operations 
is  absolutely  erroneous.  The  skill,  energy,  and  bravery  of  the  seamen  were 
extraordinary,  but  it  was  Moore  and  Koehler  who  chose  the  positions  for 
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the  attack  on  Fornali,  and  insisted  that  heavy  guns  could  be  brought  up 
to  them  (pp.  lOG-7). 

At  Calvi,  Nelson,  zealous  as  he  was,  only  carried  out  General 
Stuart’s  instructions.  The  land  attack,  idaniied  by  the  seamen 
and  executed  in  opposition  to  the  military,  was  futile.  The 
Ministers,  however,  like  the  nation,  observing  that  for  several 
rears  the  Navy  was  uniformly  successful,  and  the  Army  the 
reverse,  concluded  that  the  naval  commanders  were  always  right, 
and  the  military  always  wrong  :  — 


They  took  no  account  of  the  fact  that  the  enemy  opposed  to  the  Fleet 
was  far  less  formidable  than  that  opposed  to  the  Army.  The  French 
Navy  never  to  the  very  end  of  the  war  recovered  from  the  demoralisation 
which  it  suffered  at  the  Revolution  :  it  was  never  more  efficient,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  British,  than  the  half-trained  levies  which  the  Duke  of 
York  defeated  again  and  again  in  1793-4.  The  French  Army  emerged 
from  the  Revolution  the  most  terrible  ever  known  in  the  history  of  war, 
humiliating  the  most  redoubtable  hosts  of  Europe  (pp.  197-8). 

The  point  as  to  the  “  half-trained  levies  ”  of  the  French  Army 
is  amusingly  illustrated  by  an  incident  that  occurred  at  Linselles, 
where  the  enemy  was  found  to  consist  of  recruits  “  so  puny  in 
stature  that  the  Guards  cuffed  and  jostled  them  like  a  London 
mob,  without  condescending  to  kill  them.” 

To  British  patriotism  tlie  most  gratifying  chapter  in  the  book 
is  that  which  describes  the  three  memorable  cavalry  actions  of 
Yillers-en-Cauchies,  Bethencourt,  and  Willems. 

This  volume  invests  with  fresh  interest  the  story  of  the 
military  policy  of  the  French  Revolution,  with  its  weird  sequel 
of  internal  intrigue  and  iniquity  and  of  external  crusades  and 
aggressions  against  every  Power  in  Eurojx'.  The  ground  he 
covers  includes  the  wars  waged  in  the  Netherlands  and  in  the 
West  Indies,  with  the  British  seizure  of  St.  Lucia,  Martinique, 
and  Guadaloupe ;  the  attack  on  the  Dutch  colonics,  inclusive 
[  of  the  expedition  to,  and  the  occupation  of,  the  Cape  of  Good 
j  Hope ;  the  operations  against  the  French  and  Dutch  Plast  Indies  ; 
the  abortive  proposal  for  a  descent  on  Brittany  ;  the  rising  of 
the  negroes  in  the  British  West  Indies,  and  the  maroon  revolt 
in  Jamaica — an  episode  to  which  Mr.  Fortescue  had  already  done 
ample  justice  in  his  History  of  the  11th  Lancers,  but  to  which 
!  he  here  adds  fresh  touches,  besides  making  an  important  cor¬ 
rection.  Nothing  in  this  volume  is  more  vividly  portrayed  than 
•  the  condition  of  smouldering  rebellion  in  Ireland,  and  the  great 
I  operations  in  Eastern  India,  with  the  pacification  of  Southern 
j  India.  All  these  matters  are  dealt  with  as  by  one  who  was  himself 
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behind  the  scenes  of  the  drama  he  sets  before  his  readers  in  so 
forceful  a  fashion.  In  each  case  he  leaves  us  under  the  impression 
of  having  listened  to  a  thrilling  story  related  at  first  hand. 

Yet  it  is  possible  to  think  that  an  interest  hardly  inferior 
attaches  to  Mr.  Fortcscue’s  treatment  of  those  political  matters 
which  he  rightly  views  as  inseparably  connected  with  the  history 
of  the  British  Army.  A  leading  feature  in  this  department  of  his 
work  is  his  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  Duke  of  Y'ork. 

Mr.  Fortescue  is  scrupulously  fair  in  his  estimate  of  the  Duke’s 
merits  and  shortcomings.  He  shows  that  much  of  that  Prince’s 
failure  in  the  field  was  due  to  circumstances  for  which  he  was 
not  to  blame.  There  is  a  mass  of  contemix)rary  evidence,  even 
beyond  that  adduced  by  Mr.  Fortescue,  to  justify  his  view. 

A  letter  written  by  a  French  military  officer,  comrnenting 
on  the  failure  of  the  siege  of  Dunkirk,  bears  the  follow¬ 
ing  testimony  : — “  On  avait  prevu  si  peu  le  cas  d’un  siege  que  la 
place  etait  dans  le  plus  grand  delabrement,  et  eut  ete  sans  nul 
doute  emportee  si  la  flotille  de  bombardement  se  fut  presentee 
devant  la  ville  en  meme  temps  que  I’armee  de  terre.  Mais, 
centre  I’attente  du  Due  de  Yorck,  et  malgre  ses  messages 
reiteres  en  Angleterre,  la  flotille  ne  parut  point,  et  cette  circon- 
stance  remarquable  fut  une  des  causes  indirectes  de  la  victoire 
qu’allaient  remporter  les  fran^ais.”  The  consequences  of  the 
defeat  proved  ruinous  to  the  whole  campaign  : — “  II  est  vrai 
de  dire  que,  si  le  Prince  de  Cobourg  eut  voulu  renoncer  a  son 
systeme  favori  de  morcellement ,  et  de  colonnes  multipliees,  il 
plagait  le  general  Pichegru  dans  une  position  tres  critique.”  A 
very  effusive  letter  from  the  Emperor  to  the  Duke  of  Y’^ork.  dated 
May  27th,  1794,  absolutely  exonerates  him  from  a  charge  brought 
against  him  of  having  disobeyed  orders,  and  even  added  that  the 
Duke’s  column  was  the  only  one  of  the  five  that  fulfilled  the 
service  expected  of  them. 

On  the  Duke  of  Y’'ork’s  physical  courage — a  characteristic 
common  to  the  House  of  Hanover — not  a  shadow  of  suspicion 
can  be  cast.  Anything  like  cow’ardice  he  regarded  with  con¬ 
tempt  and  treated  with  severity.  There  is  a  well  authenticated 
anecdote  to  the  effect  that,  w^hen  the  commander  at  Bois-le-Duc, 
who  had  surrendered  his  post,  demanded  an  audience  of  his 
chief  in  order  to  vindicate  his  conduct,  the  answer  was  :  ‘‘Tell 
him  I  consider  his  entering  my  camp  an  insult.  I  will  never 
hold  converse  with  him,  and  trust  my  army  wull  do  the  same.” 

Air.  Fortescue  does  not  withhold  deserved  censure  for  blunders 
of  a  serious  character.  Nor  does  he  consider  that  the  proposal 
of  the  Ministry  to  supersede  the  Duke  by  Lord  Cornw'allis  was 
in  itself  unfair.  Pitt  apparently  believed  that  the  King’s  assent 
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to  this  step  could  be  wrung  from  him  only  under  extreme  pressure 
—an  anticipation  which  was  belied,  however,  for  there  is  extant 
a  letter  of  that  patriotic  monarch  full  of  right  feeling,  though 
exhibiting  a  fine  contempt  for  grammar,  in  which  he  writes  :  — 
‘‘Whatever  can  give  vigour  to  the  remainder  of  the  campaign  I 
shall  certainly  as  a  duty  think  it  right  not  to  withhold 
my  consent.  But  I  own,  in  my  son’s  place,  I  should  beg 
my  being  allowed  to  return  home  if  the  command  is  given  to 
Lord  Cornwallis,  though  I  should  not  object  to  the  command 
being  given  to  General  Clairfaye.” 

Yet  Mr.  Fortescue  is  generously  appreciative  of  the  half- 
forgotten  or  grudgingly  acknowledged  work  done  at  home  by 
the  Duke  of  York — who  assumed  the  ill-defined,  complicated, 
but  onerous  duties  of  Commander-in-Chief  at  a  moment  when  in 
quality  no  less  than  in  quantity  the  British  Army  had  deteriorated 
to  its  lowest  level.  The  i>ersonal  scandals  which  attacked  the 
Duke’s  private  life  and  temporarily  coloured  his  public  office,  the 
vast  debts  which  he  accumulated,  which  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
offered  personally  to  arrange,  though  he  refused  to  allow  them 
to  be  foisted  on  to  the  British  officer,  must  not  be  allowed  to 
discount  the  intensely  valuable  services  which  the  Duke  of  Y’ork 
rendered  to  his  country  during  his  time  of  office. 

Those  who  to-day  are  keenly  interested  in  the  efficiency  of 
the  British  officer  should  be  forward  to  remember  that  the  Duke 
of  York  was  the  pioneer  of  his  higher  education.  To  him  was 
due  the  initiation  and  institution  both  of  Sandhurst  and  of  the 
Staff  College,  while  numerous  improvements  of  an  important 
character — including  the  establishment  of  transi^ort  service,  the 
care  of  sick  and  wouncied,  and  the  inspection  of  troopships — were 
due  to  his  regard  for  the  benefit  of  the  service  and  the  soldier. 

Every  reader  of  this  fourth  volume  of  Mr.  Fortescue’s  History 
of  the  British  Army  will  rejoice  to  learn  that  the  next  instalment 
of  this  uniquely  valuable  work  is  well  on  its  way  towards  com¬ 
pletion. 

George  Arthur. 


PICTURESQUE  INDIA. 


How  much  one  hears  of  it !  How  constantly  the  tongues  of 
the  most  imaginative  men  run  upon  the  glamour  of  the  East, 
the  indescribable  charm  which  its  ruins,  its  quaint  rivers,  its 
rural  scenes,  its  cities,  its  peoples,  have  for  the  West ! 

And  yet  India  is  unfavoured  by  nature.  Save  in  its  mighty 
northern  fringe  of  Himalayan  hills,  and  some  parts  of  that 
skeleton  framework  of  lesser  mountains,  which,  as  it  were,  hold 
the  vast  continent — larger  than  all  Eurojx?,  excluding  Russia- 
together,  it  is  an  ugly  country.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  square 
sand-dry  desert ;  hundreds  of  millions  of  acres  of  uninteresting 
agricultural  land  rising  at  its  best  to  the  aesthetic  beauty  of,  let 
us  say,  the  wheat  flats  of  Essex.  That  is  India. 

The  impression  it  made  more  than  six  hundred  years  ago 
upon  the  mountain-bred  Emperor  Baber,  poet,  knight,  artist, 
conqueror,  is  the  impression  it  makes  upon  the  mountain-born 
of  to-day. 

“  The  country  and  towns  of  Hindustan,”  he  writes,  ‘‘  are  ex¬ 
tremely  ugly.  All  its  cities  and  lands  have  a  uniform  look;  the 
greater  part  of  it  is  level  plain.” 

How'  many  Englishmen,  still  more  Scotchmen,  have  echoed 
this  verdict  in  their  hearts  and  attempted  to  console  themselves, 
as  he  consoled  himself,  by  adding  that  its  chief  excellence  is 
”  that  it  is  a  big  country,  with  plenty  of  gold  and  silver.” 

And  yet  who  can  deny  that,  as  a  whole,  India  has  its  in¬ 
expressible  charm ;  that  it  grips  the  imagination  and  holds  it 
content  ? 

How  is  this? 

How  in  a  land,  in  which,  to  put  it  crudely,  as  the  arch-im¬ 
pressionist  Baber  puts  it,  ”  the  people  are  not  handsome,  where 
they  have  no  idea  of  friendly  society,  where  there  are  no  good 
horses,  no  good  flesh,  no  good  fruits,  no  ice  or  cold  water,  no 
good  food  or  bread  in  the  bazaars,  no  baths,  or  colleges,  or  candles, 
or  torches — above  all,  never  even  a  candlestick,”  does  it  come 
about  that  even  the  alien  heart  of  a  retired  Englishman  clings 
to  the  memory  of  it — that,  after  it  has  released  the  body,  it  claims 
the  soul? 

The  spell  is  there.  In  what  does  it  lie?  Surely  in  what  may 
be  called  the  religiosity  which  underlies  the  simplest  fact  of  Indian 
life.  Here  is  small  appeal  to  the  present,  no  appeal  to  the  future 
of  man,  but  an  unending  one  to  the  mysterious  Past ;  a  ceaseless 
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II 

I  effort  to  see  in  the  “  great  grey,  shapeless  mist  which  surrounds 
’  the  world  of  creation  ”  some  hint  of  what  w^as  in  the  Beginning. 
What  is  the  great  Secret?  How  may  it  he  found? 

These  two  questions  cry  aloud  from  one  end  of  India  to  another, 
I  differentiating  it  absolutely  from  the  West,  giving  even  to  the 
I  most  trivial  scene  that  touch  of  imagination  without  which  pic- 
j  turesqueness  is  not. 

I  have  in  my  mind’s  eye,  as  I  write,  a  very  ordinary  scene,  such 
I  as  may  be  met  with  every  day  during  the  rains.  A  low-lying 
bit  of  land  which  all  the  winter  through  has  lain  scored  and 
seamed  by  mud-cracks,  or  at  best  holding  but  a  mere  pool  of 
muddy,  stagnant  water.  Now  it  is  a  silver  lake.  The  palms, 
for  long  months  denizens  of  the  desert,  rise  out  of  the  water 

I  in  tiny  inlets,  or  stand  upon  its  edge  reflecting  their  feathery 
leaves  and  great  bunches  of  agate-hued  fruit  in  its  smooth  surface. 
Out  of  great  green  patches,  where  the  water  dewdrops  slide  and 

Iran  races  with  every  breath  of  breeze,  the  sacred  lotus  raises 
itself  pink  and  white,  stately,  reserved,  hiding  its  jew'elled  seed- 
casket  from  vulgar  eyes.  The  sun  rises  swift,  serene,  behind  the 
distant  levels,  the  only  sound  is  the  rustle  of  the  reeds  as  a  pair 
l|  of  hidden  sheldrakes  move  further  from  intruding  humanity. 

.\nd  then,  suddenly,  the  splashing  sound  of  water  falling  on 

water,  makes  you  look  towards  it,  and  there,  waist-deep  in  the 
I  pool,  stands  a  man  with  bowed  head,  and  you  know  that  every 

I  fibre  of  body  and  mind  is  echoing  the  old  majestic  appeal  for 

j  patience,  with  which  India  waits  for  the  true  dawn  when  all 
i  things  shall  be  made  manifest. 

i  “  Tat  savit  narenyam  bhargo  devasya  ihti-madi  dhyo  yo-naha 
J  pracodayat.” 

I  So  in  an  instant  the  rising  sun  becomes  the  Sun  which  will 
one  day  rise  upon  the  world,  the  lotus-flowers  unfold,  showing 
their  hidden  jewel,  and  the  whole  picture  remains  in  the  memory 
cut  like  a  cameo,  beautiful,  changeless. 

And  many  another  similar  scene  leaps  to  my  mind  as  instinct 
I  with  a  similar  swift  appeal  to  the  invisible,  the  free,  the  unknown, 

I  which  is  everywhere  clothed  by  outward  form. 

I  How  much  does  not  the  changeless  monotony  of  an  Indian  plain 
j  of  field  and  fallow’,  clumped  woods  or  spare  trees,  reed  huts 

I  I  or  mud  hovels,  owe  to  the  thin  blue  spiral  of  smoke  which 

rises  at  dawn  from  some  village  burning-place  to  tell  that  during 
the  night  some  soul  has  found  an  answer  to  the  riddle  of  life? 
The  rude  red  imprint  of  a  hand  upon  the  door  lintel  does  more 
than  give  a  potent  patch  of  colour  to  the  woman  who  stands 
suckling  her  infant  beside  it,  and  the  very  caste-marks  to  be 
seen  on  the  foreheads  of  all  Hindoos  give  rnysterious  unknown 
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variety  to  the  faces  that  pass  one  in  a  crowd.  The  horizontal 
mark  and  the  perpendicular,  symbols  of  water  and  fire ;  these 
two  in  endless  combination  tell  that  man  is  born  of  the  one 
and  goes  to  the  destruction  of  the  other. 

Can  anything,  for  instance,  be  more  picturesque  in  the  literal 
meaning  of  that  term  than  death  in  India,  seen  as  it  often  is 
out  under  the  stars  or  set  in  the  glories  of  sunset?  The  dying 
laid  out  on  Mother  Earth  to  breathe  the  last  breath  into  her 
kindly  Bosom,  the  mourners  seated  round  ready  to  break  from 
their  ceaseless  murmur  of  “God  !  God  !  ’’  into  the  wail,  “Naked 
he  came,  naked  he  has  gone.’’  That  in  itself  is  sufficient  fore¬ 
ground  for  every  scene  or  sight  in  this  world,  but  when  one 
has  to  add  to  this  the  knowledge  that  the  prayers  of  the  passing 
soul  is  not  for  mercy,  is  not  indeed  for  individual  resurrection  at 
all,  then  the  background  of  the  whole  universe  is  not  too  large 
for  this  dying  life. 

“0  mind!  remember!  Bemember  thy  deeds!  Mind! 
remember !  ’  ’ 

This  curious  desire  for  remembrance,  this  strenuous  unceasing 
appeal  not  to  any  perfection,  or  hope  of  personal  perfection'  in 
the  future,  but  to  that  perfection  which  was  in  the  beginning,  is 
the  keynote  of  all  India.  It  lingers  everywhere.  Even  in  the 
mosques,  the  mausoleums  of  the  Great  Moghul’s  building  though 
the  creed  of  the  latter  held  no  such  philosophy  of  life  and  death— 
the  genius  of  the  soil  of  India  asserts  itself,  and  Eternal  Peace 
seems  to  lurk  behind,  even  in  the  resounding  dome  of  the  Taj, 
or  the  mighty  arcaded  aisles  of  the  Mosque  at  Delhi. 

I  have  seen  the  latter  filled  and  running  over  with  a 
multitude  of  men — some  thirty  thousand  or  more— assem¬ 
bled  together  for  the  yearly  thanksgiving  of  Eed-ul-Fitr, 
which  closes  the  Kamzau  fast  of  forty  days,  and  which 
may  be  compared  to  our  Easter.  It  was  a  marvellous 
sight,  in  truth,  to  see  the  great,  square,  cloistered  court¬ 
yard,  which  spreads  itself  before  the  lofty  domes  and  spring¬ 
ing  arches  of  the  mosque  proper,  literally  carpeted  by  the  multi¬ 
coloured  turbans  of  the  packed  crowd.  Looking  down,  as  I  did, 
from  the  high  eastern  gateway,  not  a  vestige  of  humanity  was 
visible ;  only  these  close-crushed  patches  of  harmoniously  con¬ 
fused  colours  standing  in  serried  ranks  like  the  stitches  in  some 
rich  old  Persian  rug.  Still  more  marvellous  wms  it  to  sec  these 
serried  ranks  sway  as  corn  before  a  wind  at  the  words  of  the 
“  King's  Prayer  and  Praise  ’’  (the  only  service  at  Eed  time), 
which  was  being  declaimed  by  a  white-robed  mullah  from  the 
khutbah  steps,  and  bend,  kneel,  touch  the  ground  with  their  fore¬ 
heads  and  recover  standing  position  as  if  animated  by  one  uuswerv- 
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ing  will ;  all  the  more  marvellous  because ,  owing  to  the  curious 
vibrating  sigh  which  rises  even  from  the  most  silent  of  crowds, 
not  one  word  of  that  prayer  and  praise  could  be  heard  by  the 
outward  ear.  And  yet  when,  in  some  five  minutes,  all  was  over 
and  the  crowd  began  to  disperse,  the  hurrying  mass  of  men, 
breaking  up  into  smaller  and  still  smaller  groups,  looked  like  con¬ 
temptible  flies,  escaping  from  the  rose-flushed  marble  which 
they  had  mistaken  for  a  corpse.  So  they  passed,  leaving  behind 
them  the  undiscovered  secret  over  which  the  soul  of  humanity 
still  wails  as  it  wailed  in  the  vedic  days  when  the  poet  sang  — 

Who  knows?  who  knows  whence  all  things  issued  forth? 

The  very  gods  themselves  came  afterwards; 

He  knows,  who  rules  the  world,  and  yet,  perchance. 

He  knows  it  not. 

The  daily  life  of  the  people,  too,  holds  in  it  the  same  element 
of  suggestiveness. 

The  woman  in  her  russet-red  draperies  with  the  pile  of  russet- 
red  pots  upon  her  head  is  in  herself  picturesque ;  but  she  is  more 
than  that  in  the  conviction  which  comes  upon  us  as  w’e  see 
her  supple  form  outlined  against  that  distinct  blue  horizon  which 
is  India,  that  here  we  have,  day  after  day,  year  after  year,  seon 
after  a?on,  the  old  eternal  parable  of  the  pitcher  that  goes  to 
the  well  only  to  be  broken  in  the  end. 

With  this  thought  in  our  mind  let  us  pass  out  to  the  pile  of 
broken  potsherds  beyond  the  village.  It  has  grown  through  the 
long,  long  years  into  something  which  in  those  dead  levels  is 
no  mean  hill.  Beside  it,  close  to  his  kiln,  sits  the  potter,  his 
wheel  turning  as  it  has  turned  for  centuries. 

What  a  crowd  of  proverbs  concerning  the  potter  flock  into  the 
mind  at  the  sight  of  the  old  man  bending  over  the  clay. 

“  The  potter  makes,  but  the  world  fills.” 

“No  pot  will  burn  and  give  out  true  note. 

Till  fate,  at  the  potter,  has  cut  its  throat.” 

“  The  clay  may  be  soiled  and  the  potter  mean. 

The  Water  of  God  will  both  clean.” 

These  and  many  more  testify  to  that  touch  on  the  Unseen  in 
which  lies  glamour. 

And  even  when  we  leave  all  this,  leave  the  rock-cut  temples, 
the  ruined  stupas,  the  crumbling  fortresses,  and  the  thousand 
and  one  picturesque  incidents  of  daily  life  in  country  or  city, 
which  crowd  in  on  vision  as  we  journey  through  India  and  turn 
to  Nature,  it  is  to  find  that  even  here,  monotonous,  nay!  ugly, 
as  she  may  seem,  the  same  appeal  to  the.  past,  to  something 
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which  has  gone  before  and  has  been  forgotten,  haunts  us.  The  1 
very  flatness  of  the  plain  speaks  of  a  vanished  sea,  and  the  wide  : 
arch  of  heaven,  unbroken  by  hill  or  tree,  shows  us  the  “  fulness  of  = 
the  old  stars.”  : 

But  perhaps  the  most  picturesque  thing  wdiich  I  have  ever  seen 
in  India,  using  that  word  in  the  sense  of  something  which  remains  1 
as  a  picture  in  the  mind’s  eye,  is  the  far-famed  Cave  of  Amarnath, 
which  is  hidden  far  away  among  the  glaciers  of  Holy  Himalaya.  I 

I  had  heard  so  much  about  it ;  for  two  days  as  we  journeyed  i 

towards  it  I  had  met  on  their  backward  way  the  pilgrims  return-  i 

ing  from  it. 

Aye  !  and,  half-buried  in  a  snow-drift  here  and  there,  I  had 
seen  those  who  had  fallen  by  the  way,  dead  of  exposure,  cold, 
starvation  :  for  the  season  of  pilgrimage  was  nigh  over,  and  i 
hasty  wdnter,  in  those  high  altitudes  of  16,000  and  odd  feet, 
was  coming  fast  in  the  footsteps  of  the  lingering  spring,  which  J 

had  but  just  passed  into  a  week  or  so  of  transient  summer.  It  | 

had  been  strange  to  note  the  faces  of  those  stricken  ones ;  those 
turned  towards  the  unreached  Cave,  so  full  of  care  and  stress; 
those  turned  homewards  again,  peaceful,  contented. 

For  perfect  forgiveness  of  sins  awaits  the  sinner  at  the  Cave. 

So  by  stupendous  cliffs,  ice-bound  rivers,  and  finally  the  stiffest 
snow-slope  I  have  ever  attacked,  we  came  at  last  upon  Amarnath. 

And,  lo !  there  was  nothing,  or  nigh  to  nothing,  to  be  seen.  I 

A  shallow  hollow  in  a  gypsum  rock.  A  frozen  spring  rising  [ 
dome-shaped  from  the  chalky  floor.  A  rude  boulder  roughly 
sha,pcd  in  the  image  of  a  bull  and  daubed  with  red.  ! 

That  was  all  outwardly.  But  within,  unseen,  yet  dreamt  of,  =1 
how  much? 

The  cry  of  many  men  who  have  sought  and  have  not  found,  | 
the  cry  which  echoes  down  through  the  ages  to  our  own  times,  t 
the  cry —  I 

To  what  God  shall  we  offer  sacrifice?  i 

We  of  the  West  consider  the  question  over  our  cigarettes.  i: 

The  Indian  will  not  even  blow  upon  a  burning  light  or  fire  to  i 
extinguish  or  re-kindle  it,  lest  by  so  doing  he  might  defile  the  i 
Light  that  is  some  day  surely  coming  to  light  the  world.  i 

Herein  lies  the  true  picturesqueness  of  India.  I 

Let  us  wait  for  the  desired  Light  of  the  Inspirer;  may  it  lighten  our  \ 
lives !  i 


F.  A.  Steel. 
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I  .\M  persuaded  that  out  of  every  hundred  persons  who  consider 
the  matter  at  all,  ninety-and-nine  take  one  of  two  views  con¬ 
cerning  ixjetry.  Either  they  think  it  is  a  mere  virtuosity,  or, 
say,  like  fencing,  a  pleasant  pastime  surviving  from  an  age  when 
it  possessed  some  practical  value.  And  this  is  the  opinion  of  the 
majority,  of  ninety  at  least  out  of  the  ninety-and-nine.  Or  else 
they— the  remainder — look  upon  prose  and  verse  much  as  you 
may  look  upon  a  song  and  its  setting.  The  essential  of  poetry 
they  conceive  exists  first  of  all  in  prose  in  the  mind  of  an  author. 
Then,  if  he  have  the  knack  to  give  this  added  grace,  he  makes 
a  rhythmic  setting  or  translation  of  his  prose,  as  one  may  say. 

It  is  only  a  minority  which  gives  to  poetry  as  much  importance 
even  as  this  last  view  implies.  But  that  is  not  saying  that  the 
majority  condemn  it  gr  wish  it  done^way  with.  Mere  virtuosity 
—that,  of  course,  has  its  value  and  a  certain  charm.  Costly  book¬ 
bindings,  the  collection  of  china,  of  old  armour,  Ac. — all  these 
things  add  to  the  amenities  of  life.  YMu  cannot  analyse  their 
uses.  Book-binding  is  not  helpful,  hurtful  rather,  to  book¬ 
reading,  and  collected  china  is  of  no  service  in  a  house,  and 
scarcely  counts  as  an  ornament.  Yet  one  feels  a  satisfaction  in 
having  things  of  price  about  one.  So  the  majority  judge  about 
verse-writing.  It  is  of  no  use ;  but  it  must  have  cost  a  lot  of 
trouble,  and  so  is  expensive — in  time.  Now  and  again  it  is  a 
pleasant  change  from  prose.  It  is  an  article  de  luxe  which  no 
gentleman’s  library  should  lack. 

The  folk  who  read  Shakespeare  often  are  in  reality  one  man 
picked  out  of — say,  five  hundred.  Others  have  read  Shakespeare, 
chiefly  from  a  sense  of  duty ;  and  they  always  enjoy  seeing  his 
plays  at  His  Majesty’s,  where  the  scenery  helps  out  a  certain  dul- 
ness  in  the  plot,  and  the  verse  practically  disappears.  What  remains 
is  the  presentation  of  character.  If  they  were  perfectly  frank  they 
would  prefer  to  have  that  in  prose.  And  if  verse  were  indeed, 
what  it  is  for  them,  an  added  ornament  to  the  piece  no  more, 
could  one  say  they  were  altogether  in  the  wrong?  It  is  certain 
that  Hamlet’s  personality  never  shows  itself  more  vividly  than 
when  he  speaks  in  prose. ^  “  Hath  this  fellow  no  feeling  of  his 

(1)  The  reason  why  Hamlet  speaks  so  much  in  prose  I  take  to  be  this.  Here 
for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  literature  (and  the  last?)  Shakespeare  has 
portrayed  the  essential  genius.  But  all  Shakespeare’s  folk  (all  the  important 
ones)  have  one  element  of  genius.  They  speak  a  language  which  no  common 
man  could  have  conceived  of.  That  (as  explained  below)  is  necessary  to  the 
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business  that  he  sings  at  grave-digging?”  “Is  this  the  fine 
of  his  fines  and  the  recovery  of  his  recoveries,  to  have  his  fine 
pate  full  of  fine  dirt?  ”  Nor  is  Shylock  ever  so  tremendous  as 
in  his  outburst  to  Salarino,  “  He  hath  disgraced  me  and  hindered 
me  half  a  million ;  laughed  at  my  losses,  mocked  at  my  gains 
scorned  my  nation,”  and  so  forth  in  the  first  scene  of  the  third 
act  of  The  Merchayit  of  Venice.  And  that  passage,  too,  is  in 
prose. 

Or  a  man  might  say  of  many  parts  of  In  Memoriam—some  of 
the  philosophic  discussions — they  would  be  clearer  and  more 
natural  in  prose.  Even  by  the  view  of  the  nine  and  not  the 
ninety,  the  view,  I  mean,  that  verse  is  a  beautiful  and  desirable 
thing  in  itself,  how  are  we  to  defend  such  lines  as — 

See  thou  that  countest  reason  ripe 
In  holding  by  the  law  within, 

Thou  fail  not  in  a  world  of  sin, 

And  even  for  want  of  such  a  type. 

or  as — 

That  each  who  seems  a  separate  whole, 

Should  move  his  rounds  and,*  fusing  all 
The  skirts  of  self  again,  should  fall. 

Remerging  in  the  general  Soul, 

Is  faith  as  vague  as  all  unsweet. 

Surely  writers  of  sermons,  surely  Usher  or  Stillingfleet,  have 
said  the  same  kind  of  thing  much  better  in  prose.  What  excuse 
can  there  be  for  the  “  setting,”  for  the  “  translation,”  when  it 
weakens  the  passage  and  adds  nothing  worth  adding? 

Why  this  excuse — That  the  metre  of  In  Memoriam  belongs  not 
to  any  special  part  of  it ,  but  to  the  whole ,  to  the  elegiac  sentiment 
of  the  whole.  The  office  it  is  there  to  fulfil  is  to  remind  you 
that,  whatever  the  poet  is  speaking  of  at  the  moment,  he  always 
has  this  mourning,  this  elegiac  mood  behind  his  thoughts,  and 
would  keep  it  in  yours  likewise.  (Whether  the  metre  of  In 
Memoriam  is  in  fact  a  very  good  elegiac  one  or  well-suited  to 
the  expression  of  a  profound  sorrow,  that  is  not  here  our  con¬ 
cern.)  It  is  by  this  same  rule  that  if  Shakespeare’s  dramas  were 
in  prose ,  though  you  might  gain  in  the  presentment  of  individual 
character,  you  would  lose  a  certain  greatness  of  atmosphere  which 
envelops  all  the  characters  together. 

Verse  is  in  fact  neither  an  accident  nor  a  choice,  not  a  trick 
nor  a  translation,  but  a  necessity  for  certain  moods  of  thought 
and,  therefore,  certain  modes  of  speech.  To  think  poetically  in 

lofty  atmosphere  in  which  they  dwell.  But  the  same  atmosphere  would  only 
distort  the  nature  of  Hamlet.  Wherefore  (not  by  taking  thought,  but  through  his 
artistic  instinct)  Shakespeare  abandons  verse  in  this  case.  Hamlet’s  “To  be  or 
not  to  be,’’  is  far  less  expressive  of  himself  than  are  his  prose  speeches. 
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prose  is  not  the  same  as  to  think  in  poetry.  This  last  is  a  different 
kind  of  thinking,  but  I  do  not  know  that  it  need  be  always  a  more 
intense  kind.  Edgar  Poe,  we  know,  maintains  that  there  are 
really  no  long  poems.  All  poetry,  he  holds,  represents  an  unusual 
condition,  an  exalted  state  or  fervour  of  the  imagination,  as  im¬ 
possible  to  sustain  for  long  together  as  if  a  man  should  try  to  live 
under  water  or  a  fish  to  live  out  of  it.  So  that  the  intervals 
between  these  ecstasies  really  divide  your  long  poem  into  a  series 
of  short  ones.  You  leave  off  reading  when  your  exaltation  has 
gone  by ;  when  you  begin  again  it  is  with  a  fresh  impulse ,  as  if 
von  began  a  fresh  poem.  Such  is  Poe’s  contention,  which  wants 
not  a  measure  of  truth.  For  not  only  do  you,  the  reader,  need 
to  pause  and  renew'  your  fires,  but  probably  the  poet  himself 
does,  and  for  him  too  like  enough  the  long  poem  is  in  a  sense  a 
series  of  short  ones.  Milton,  it  is  certain,  keeps  us  too  long  upon 
the  stretch  with  that  invariable  lofty  diction  of  his ;  he  would  do 
better  aliquando  nugitare.  And  I  doubt  the  like  may  be  said 
of  Virgil.  But  from  whiles-nodding  Homer,  himself,  there 
comes  not  the  same  sense  of  fatigue.  We  are  indeed  kept  upon 
high  levels  most  of  the  time,  even  as  with  Virgil  and  Milton, 
by  the  splendour  of  the  language.  Yet  not  the  same  sense  of 
effort  follows;  and  this,  I  imagine,  is  chiefly  because  there  is 
no  prose  contemporary  with  Homer  which  can  either  trouble 
our  minds  or  that  of  the  poet ,  obliging  him  to  fear  and  to  exert 
himself  lest  he  slip  into  prose.  That  is  only  saying  that  Homer’s 
is  a  naive  and  natural  epic ;  but  Virgil’s  and  Milton’s  are  self- 
conscious  and  constructed  epics.  When  a  good  current  prose 
exists  a  man  would  never  spontaneously  tell  a  long  story  in 


To  go  to  quite  a  different  age,  there  is  no  sense  of  effort  (chiefly 
for  the  same  reason)  in  reading  Chaucer  or  the  Roman  de  la  Rose. 

I  speak  of  the  single  French  epic  of  this  chivalrous  order  that  I 
know.  There  is  no  effort,  but  in  these  cases  there  is,  as  a  rule,  no 
great  exaltation,  no  tightening  of  the  breath  as  you  read.  And 
there  is  a  third  kind  of  narrative  poem,  of  which  the  same  thing 
can  be  said,  though  it  differs  altogether  from  the  other  two.  It 
is  the  type  which  is  called  bernesque,  whereof  Byron’s  Don  Juan 
and  Beppo  are  examples.  And  I  have  sometimes  doubted  whether 
we  might  not  make  a  distinction  between  the  poetry  which  you 
can  only  read  for  a  short  time  on  the  stretch — say  the  duration 
of  one  evening  at  the  most — and  that  which  runs  on  not  un¬ 
pleasantly  ,  but  never  carries  you  off  your  feet ,  as  we  say ;  and 
whether  we  should  not  give  to  the  first  alone  the  name  of  poetry, 
calling  the  second  verse.  Homer,  of  course,  would  not  come 
within  this  second  category.  But  Chaucer  might,  or  a  great 
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part  of  Chaucer ;  and  a  great  part  of  Don  Juan  would,  I  suppose 
likewise.  Then  again,  as  Socrates  says  somewhere,  I  run  away 
from  the  notion  once  more ,  lest  I  should  be  caught  in  a  net  of 
contradiction. 

In  any  case  the  issue  raised  by  Poe  is  only  a  side  issue  to  our 
main  thesis — that  poetry  is  not  in  one  way  or  another  an  in¬ 
genious  translation  out  of  prose,  but  has  a  mere  necessity  of 
human  nature  for  its  root  and  origin.  Expressed  in  its  simplest 
terms  and  in  its  primal  form,  the  need  for  verse  derives  from 
the  fact  that  words  alone  are  never  sufficient  to  express  emotion, 
a  fact  w’hich  in  private  life  we  recognise  a  dozen  times  a  dav. 
In  private  life,  as  between  man  and  man,  the  gap  is  filled  in 
various  fashions,  by  gesture,  by  caresses,  by  sighs,  laughter, 
finally  by  tones  of  the  voice.  It  would  be  possible  to  utter,  “I 
am  sorry  you  are  going  away  !  ”  in  tw’enty  different  keys  vaiying 
from  polite  indifference  to  tragedy.  And  if  Yorick’s  ghost  heard 
his  epitaph  spoken  ten  times  a  day,  but  “  ahvays  in  plaintive 
accents,”  it  was  because  there  was  ‘‘  such  a  general  pity  and 
esteem  for  him.”  It  would  have  been  possible  to  say  even 
“Alas!  poor  Y^orick  ”  in  colourless  tones.  Not,  perhaps,  very 
easy.  But  why?  Only  because  we  have  invented  a  certain 
number  of  literary  signs — so  to  call  them — such  as  alas  I  ha,  ha! 
which  stand  for  the  sound  of  a  sigh  or  the  sound  of  laughter. 
They  are  chiefly  a  literary  convention  ;  in  real  life  we  say  “  Alas! 
I  have  lost  my  purse  ’  ’  more  often  than  ‘  ‘  Alas !  I  have  lost  a 
friend.”  They  are  the  call-boys’  “call”  for  an  emotion.  But 
the  only  thing  which  can  call  up  an  emotion  outside  the  circle 
of  personal  relations  are  the  tones  of  the  voice,  through  a  sort 
of  singing,  which  gives  a  great  portion  of  the  style  of  prose,  and 
gives  all  the  technical  part  of  poetry.  If  we  accept  the  theory 
of  those  anthropologists  (and  of  Darwin  among  them)  that  singing 
preceded  speech  and  was  the  author  of  it,  we  can  understand 
why  poetry  has  foregone  prose  in  the  history  of  literature,  and 
that  prose  has  grown  from  verse. 

Verse,  then,  if  it  is  genuine,  is  neither  (in  the  popular  signifi¬ 
cance)  an  art  nor  an  artifice.  It  is  a  necessity  that  when  the 
imagination — which  is  the  emotion  of  the  thoughts— is  active, 
what  it  desires  to  say  cannot  be  uttered  by  the  words  we  use 
as  we  use  them  in  their  mere  intellectual  meaning,  and  hence 
it  is  that  the  prose  which  ctills  for  style  is  imaginative  prose. 
Theophile  Gautier  has  laid  down  the  dictum  that  if  the  strangest 
experience,  the  newest  emotion  come  to  you,  like  a  stone  dropped 
from  the  moon,  and  find  you  without  words  to  express  it,  then 
you  are  no  man  of  letters.  Taken  exactly,  I  maintain  this  is 
the  mere  contrary  of  the  truth,  and  that  in  imaginative  writing 
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it  is  the  first  condition  that  the  ideas  shall  come  more  rapidly 
than  the  power  of  utterance.  This  is  the  intimate  sign,  the 
hall-mark  of  all  speech  uttered  with  emotion.  That  is  the  sig¬ 
nificance  of  those  long  catalogues  of  w^ords  and  images  which  we 
find  in  rhetorical  prose ;  they  are  there  because  the  speaker  is 
panting  to  utter  thoughts  w'hich  crowd  upon  him.  And  for  the 
same  reason  he  must  then  often  overleap  the  strict  rules  of 
grammar. 

Hath  not  a  Jew  eyes?  Hath'  not  a  Jew  hands,  organs,  dimensions,  senses, 
affections,  passions? 

Shylock  begins,  in  that  tremendous  speech  of  his,  a  prose  than 
which  our  language  contains  nothing  greater, 

Fed  with  the  same  food,  hurt  wdth  the  same  weapons,  subject  to  the 
same  diseases,  healed  by  the  same  means,  warmed  and  cooled  by  the 
same  summer  and  winter  as  a  Christian  is?  If  you  prick  us,  do  we  not 
bleed?  If  you  tickle  us,  do  we  not  laugh?  If  you  poison  us,  do  we  not 
die?  .^nd  if  you  wrong  us,  shall  we  not  revenge? 


Shylock  begins,  observe,  more  deliberately  with  the  two  “  hath 
nots.”  But  after  “  passions  ”  he  has  no  time  to  change  his 
“hath  nots  ”  to  “  is  he  not,”  as  the  passage  following  demanded. 
.\t  “  if  you  poison  us  do  we  not  ‘die?  ”  he  must  pause  for  breath  ; 
and  the  last  question,  the  most  terrible  of  all,  comes  weighted 
with  deliberation ,  ‘  ‘  And  if  you  WTong  us  shall  we  not  revenge  ?  ’  ’ 
In  Milton’s— 

I  cannot  praise  a  fugitive  and  cloistered  virtue,  unexercised  and  un- 
breatliod,  that  never  sallies  out  and  sees  her  adversary,  but  slinks  out 
cf  the  race  where  that  immortal  garland  is  to  be  run  for,  not  without  dust 
aad  heat. 

And  in  St.  Paul’s — 

For  I  am  persuaded  that  neither  life,  nor  death,  nor  angels,  nor  princi¬ 
palities,  nor  powers,  nor  things  present,  nor  things  to  come,  nor  height,  nor 
depth,  nor  any  other  creature  shall  bo  able  to  separate  us  from  the  love 
of  God. 

In  every  case  the  eagerness  of  the  assertion,  the  liveliness  of 
the  emotion,  these  are  given  by  the  images  rushing  upon  the 
heels  one  of  another ;  but  the  greatness  of  the  sentiment  is  ex¬ 
pressed  by  the  splendid  cadences  of  sound.  Verse,  if  verse  has 
I  a  reason  for  being,  should  touch  even  higher  points.  The  intel¬ 
lectual  emotion  which  incites  to  verse  should,  as  a  rule,  be 
stronger  (certainly  livelier,  though  not  necessarily  greater)  than 
the  emotion  which  uses  prose.  So  we  must  surmise  that  in  verse- 
writing  the  thoughts  wdiich  are  clamouring  to  find  a  body,  “  vastly 
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clamouring”  in  the  brain,  like  those  ghosts  which  thronged 
around  Ulysses’  trench,  far  outnumber  the  thoughts  which  there 
is  time  and  place  to  clothe  with  form  and  semblance  by  language. 
From  this  follows  a  very  easy  canon  for  the  critic  of  poetry,  that 
a  redundancy  of  words  is  the  most  unpardonable  of  all  faults  in 
versification.  It  is  almost  always  such  redundancy  that  marks 
off  the  poetaster  from  the  poet.  We  may  even  say  that  when 
there  are  many  words  employed — although  they  cannot  fairly 
be  called  redundant — the  Muse  is  in  a  pedestrian  vein.  An 
example  of  such  a  case  is  Wordsworth’s  poem  on  the  daffodils,  a 
very  beautiful  poem,  but  still  on  the  whole  pedestrian  or  jog-trot, 
and  only  rising  to  greatness  in  the  last  four  lines — 

They  flash  upon  that  inward  eye, 
yVhich  is  the  bliss  of  solitude; 

And  then  my  heart  with  pleasure  fills. 

And  dances  with  the  daffodils. 

But  read  the  whole  poem  first,  and  then  put  side  by  side  with 
it  that  one  phrase  of  Shakespeare — 

Daffodils 

That  come  before  the  swallow  dares,  and  take 
The  winds  of  March  with  beauty, 

and  you  will  agree  with  me  in  the  use  of  the  words  jog-trot  verse. 
Under  the  head  of  redundancy  are  not  to  be  counted  certain 
repetitions  wFich  belong  to  the  technique  of  certain  sorts  of  verse, 
such  as  the  refrains  of  ballads,  &’c.  These  things  connect  poetry 
most  closely  with  its  origins  in  singing  and  dancing.  So  do 
the  similar  repetitions  in  the  choruses  of  Greek  dramas— the 
‘‘strophic  correspondence” — which,  as  well  as  the  correspond¬ 
ences  in  Pindar,  and  again  (of  another  sort)  in  Theocritus,  all 
connect  Greek  verse  with  its  origins,  with  motion  of  voice  or 
limbs,  something  outside  the  mere  words.  There  is  another  sort 
of  repetition  in  the  parallelism  which  is  of  the  technique  of 
Hebrew^  verse.  None  of  these  things  argue  a  poverty  of  ideas. 
They  spring  from  another  source. 

Gifford,  in  his  bitter  attack  on  Endymion,  fastened  upon 
what  seemed  to  him  a  great  fault,  and  would  seem  so  to  the 
average  reader  maybe,  that  many  of  Keats’s  images  look  as  if  they 
were  suggested  by  the  rhymes ;  for  example,  almost  at  the  outset 
‘  ‘  fair  musk-rose  blooms  ’  ’  is  followed  by  the  line — 

And  such,  too,  is  the  grandeur  of  the  dooms 
We  have  imagined  for  the  mighty  dead. 


But  when  we  think  of  the  panting  vehemence  of  imagination  in 
all  genuine  verse,  we  see  that  the  fault  is  a  very  small  one.  The 
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I  poet’s  mind  was  certainly  at  that  moment  crowded  by  images 
if  of  beauty  far  more  than  he  had  time  to  set  down,  beauties  of 

i  the  visible  world  or  of  the  world  of  thought,  beauties  of  trees,  of 

brooks,  of  daffodils,  the  flow’ers  of  earth  and  the  dooms  of  the 

i  iiiif»hty  dead.  Where  there  is  such  a  wealth  of  choice,  rhyme 

ii  jjjay  incline  the  balance.  And  that  is  all  that  can  have  happened, 
i  But  the  way  the  average  reader  looks  upon  the  matter  is  very 

(different.  And  though  Gifford  was  a  rhymster  himself  and 
almost  a  poet,  I  doubt  his  reviewer’s  view’  w’as  the  average 
reader’s.  Such  an  one  can  only  present  to  his  fancy  the  poet 
desperately  searching  for  the  rhymes  needed  to  convert  what  he 
would  naturally  say  in  prose  into  the  required  verse.  Keats’s 
ideal,  according  to  this  notion,  would  have  been  to  draw  up  a  more 
J  or  less  logical  catalogue  of  the  beauties  of  both  the  worlds,  the 

!  physical  and  the  metaphysical,  or  such  selection  as  should  be  the 

I  most  typical,  beginning,  say,  with  the  more  important  and  ending 

with  the  more  familiar.  He  would  like  to  do  this,  but  he  is 
deflected  from  the  ideal  by  the  necessities  of  rhyme  and  metre. 
His  art,  his  virtuosity,  lies  precisely  in  making  the  deflection  as 
little  conspicuous  as  possible.  To  such  a  theory  Keats’s  fault  might 
i  well  seem  a  grave  one;  he  betrays,  they  would  say,  his  incom¬ 
petence  by  calling  attention  to  the  rhyme. ^  In  reality,  to  have 
^  been  logical  would  have  dispensed  with  and  defeated  all  the 

I  objects  of  verse.  It  would  imply  reflection,  time  to  let  die  the 

;  impulse  which  was  alone  the  reason  for  not  writing  in  prose, 

:  time,  in  fact,  to  let  the  word  replace  the  vivid  image  in  the 

purview  of  the  mind.  Even  in  impassioned  prose  strict  grammar, 
as  we  have  seen ,  cannot  be ;  because  grammar  is  the  logic  of 
i  language,  and  w’e  cannot  be  strictly  logical  when  we  are  impas- 

=  sioned.  Much  less  in  verse  is  anything  of  the  sort,  the  logic  of 

'  selection,  the  logic  of  strict  grammar  to  be  thought  of.  So  there 

i  is  something  in  Gautier’s  dictum  after  all,  if  you  do  not  interpret 

it  too  strictly.  For  it  is  certain  that  the  man  who  cannot  find 
the  words  for  his  thoughts,  his  images,  till  the  vividness  of 
J  either  has  died  down,  should  choose  another  medium  to  utter 

s  himself  in,  not  letters.  And  in  such  lightning  processes  as  those 

of  thought  a  strict  account  of  sequences  can  scarcely  be  demanded. 

^  (1)  There  is  a  fault  I  have  confessed  in  those  two  lines  with  the  “musk  rose 

!  blooms”  rhyming  to  “dooms”  :  the  rhyme  i’j*  too  conspicuous.  But  I  think  the 

•  essence  of  the  f<ault  lies  in  the  fact  that  “dooms”  is  not  precisely  the  word 

Keats  would  have  chosen,  had  he  been  free  to  choose.  He  means  the  grandeur 
of  men’s  fates  in  death,  thinking,  I  imagine,  of  the  Odyssean  vtsvia  or  the 
J'iith  .Tlneid.  He  does  not  mean  dooms  in  the  Christian — not  even  in  Dante’s 

i  sense.  These  have  to  do  with  the  good  and  the  evil,  the  holy  and  unholy, 
but  not  with  might  and  grandeur.  He  might  be  glancing  at  Tantalus  or  Sisy¬ 
phus.  But  I  will  rather  believe  he  has  Achilles  and  Agamemnon  and  Anchises 
in  his  thoughts. 
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Yet,  as  I  want  to  consider  all  these  matters  rather  curiously  in  \ 
the  present  article,  I  will  add  my  own  belief  that  in  verse  (and 
in  impassioned  prose  as  well)  the  first  donne,  the  first  thing 
gained  after  the  ‘  ‘  manifold  ’  ’  of  passion  that  seeks  for  utter-  J 

ance,  is  not  the  words  that  utter  it,  but  the  whole  phrase,  in 
jioetry  most  generally  the  line  or  verse  which  contains  the  words. 
That  sounds  paradoxical  at  a  first  hearing — that  a  poet  can  think 
his  line  before  he  knows  of  what  words  it  will  be  made  up.  But 
if  you  will  give  a  little  attention  to  the  theory  you  wall  see  it  is 
not  so  fantastic  as  it  sounds.  We  have  seen  that  words,  before 
they  can  be  charged  with  emotional  or  imaginative  value,  must 
always  be  supplemented  by  a  something,  by  gesture  or  by  intona¬ 
tion.  And  though  wo  say  supplemented,  it  is  almost  certain  that 
these  additions  have,  in  the  history  of  the  race,  preceded  the 
use  of  speech.  Caresses  and  many  mimetic  gestures  we  share 
with  the  beasts  ;  children  can  use  both  before  they  learn  to  speak. 
Singing  in  a  rude  form,  intonations  of  the  voice;  these  are  pos¬ 
sessed  by  babies  and  by  some  a])es.  Further,  many  philologists 
think  that  our  present  vocabularies  of  short  and  simple  sounds 
have  been  arrived  at  by  a  wearing  down  of  much  more  elaborate 
and  complicated  sounds,  what  would  more  nearly  correspond  to  s 
sentences  nowadays.  If  singing  did  indeed  create  speech,  the 
theory  is  doubly  plausible.  For  the  unit  of  singing  cannot  have 
been  a  single  sound;  it  must  have  been  the  “  phrase.”  Emotion 
must  have  evoked  the  (musical)  jdirase — containing,  that  is  to 
say,  some  sort  of  cadence  and  contrast  of  sound — before  language 
was  formed  into  the  words  that  make  the  phrase.  And  there  is 
nothing  unreasonable  or  fantastic,  but  most  probable,  in  the 
notion  that  the  same  sequence  is  follow'ed  still  when  emotion 
provokes  us  to  any  metrical  form  of  speech. 

These  considerations  are  very  germane  to  a  comprehension  o! 
the  technical  side  of  poetry.  How  far  have  they  already  brought  ] 
us  from  the  notion  that  verse  is  a  translation  out  of  prose !  ^  So 
far  as  criticism  goes  it  is  the  technical  side  of  verso  which  needs  : 
most  to  be  studied.  Or  one  may  say  that  when  the  critic  is 
deficient  on  the  other  side,  the  sentimental,  he  generally  has  the 
grace  to  abstain  from  criticising  poetry.  But  ”  a  feeling  for 
poetry”  is  not  enough.  Through  trusting  to  his  sentiment  of 
I>oetry  and  nothing  else,  our  reviewer  in  this  class  of  literature  | 
drifts  about  rudderless  on  a  sea  of  opinion ,  guided  by  nothing  but  j 
his  individual  likes  and  distastes.  Now,  if  he  wall  accept  the  i 

(l)  Which,  by  the  way,  was  also  Ben  Jonson’s  theory,  and  Camden’s,  his 
master’s.  Camden  may  liave  thought  what  he  pleased.  But  I  will  never  believe 
tliat  Jonson’s  more  inspired  verse  was — a  he  professes — first  written  out  in 
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theorv  that  the  verse  itself  (the  phrase)  is  the  real  unit  of  poetry 
and  will  abandon  altogether  his  notion  of  verse  being  a  transla¬ 
tion  from  prose,  he  will  find  that  he  has  already  made  one  good 
step  toward  criticising  poetry  on  its  technical  side. 

When  they  w’ould  fill  their  “  phrase  ” — their  verse — with  words 
(as  one  may  express  it) ,  most  poets  of  the  better  sort  have  been 
haunted  by  a  desire  to  get  rid  of  poetic  diction.  After  that — 
through  the  influence  of  Milton’s  “  pride  and  ample  pinion  a 
very  Latinised  English  had  come  to  be  the  accepted  medium  of 
verse,  a  reaction  set  in,  passing  through  Cowper,  Wordsworth, 
Tennyson,  Matthew  Arnold,  towards  a  Saxon  vocabulary.  It 
reached  its  completest  form  under  Tennyson ;  then  it  at  once 
crystallised  into  a  new  poetic  diction ;  and  in  the  Coventry  Pat¬ 
mores  and  so  forth  showed  as  artificial  as  anything  wdiich  it  had 
displaced.  Artificiality  lies,  not  in  the  use  of  one  sort  of  words 
or  another,  but  in  their  traditional  use  and  in  the  mere  adoption 
of  another  man’s  speech  or  the  monotony  of  the  versifier’s  owm. 
The  “  habbling  brooks”  and  ‘‘nodding  groves”  of  Pope  and 
Gray  and  Collins  are  apt  phrases  enough,  and  the  second  at  least 
highly  poetical.  The  fault  lay  in  their  constant  repetition.  Of 
course,  no  one  is  self-made  or  self-contained.  The  sounds  which 
arrest  his  ear  must  in  a  great  degree  have  come  from  education. 
But  if  you  accept  the  theory  which  I  have  propounded  above, 
that  the  ‘‘  unit  ”  of  poetry,  its  primal  element,  is  not  the  word 
but  the  verse,  or  at  least  the  phrase,  that  wall  be  enough  to  show 
that  any  special  sort  of  vocabulary,  any  aim  at  the  use  of  one 
kind  of  word  and  the  extinction  of  another  kind  is  out  of  the 
range  of  poetry.^  The  unit,  the  primal  element  I  speak  of,  that 
must  vary  with  each  individual — it  expresses  the  essence  of  the 
emotion  which  turns  him  into  a  poet ;  and  again  it  must  vary 
according  to  the  subject  whereon  he  writes.  How  in  that  passage 
of  Gray’s,  of  which  I  have  just  quoted  a  phrase,  how  should  Gray, 
when  he  had  Pindar  in  his  thoughts,  do  without  the  long  period 
of  a  Latin  style  ? 


(1)  To  avoid  misconception  I  must  explain  that  I  do  not  mean  that  the  primal 
element  of  poetry  is  mere  “sound.”  The  phrase  may  just  as  well  bear  a  dis¬ 
tinct  meaning  as  the  single  word.  It  is  only  by  accident  that  we  think  of 
(and  think  we  think  in)  words  as  quite  separate  entities.  To  the  Homeric 
Greek  likely  enough  (I  owe  this  suggestion  to  Mr.  Charles  Whibley)  the  adjec¬ 
tive  was  often  a  distinct  fart  of  the  substantive  :  at  any  rate  the  phrases 
vo5os  iiKvs  ’AxiA^eiis — iroXts  fiipvdyvia  (Tptiaii')  — ’OXii/iirio  Sw/car’  (adavaroi) 

and  so  forth,  were  not  thought  of  otherwise  than  as  unities.  Again  (to  use  an 
analogy)  we  think  of  a  landscape  as  made  up  of  a  collection  of  things  with 
names,  a  field,  trees,  a  brook,  &c.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  born  landscape- 
painter  should  so  think  of  it.  Yet  he  does  not  think  of  it  as  mere  colour 
either. 
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Though  he  inherit 
Nor  the  pride  nor  ample  pinion 
That  the  Theban  eagle  bear, 

Sailing  with  supreme  dominion 
Through  the  azure  deep  of  air. 

And  how  could  we  discard  from  the  passage  the  breadth  and 
height  of  the  “  ample  pinion  ”  and  the  “  supreme  dominion  ”? 

But  in  the  Elegy  Gray  uses  a  vocabulary  much  more  homely. 

A  man  need  never  tire  of  quoting  the  Elegy  in  his  thoughts  :  but 
it  is  (alas  !)  too  hackneyed  for  quotation  in  print.  The  very  first 
stanza  is  an  example  in  point.  It  contains  one  French  and  one 
Latin  word,  of  the  most  familiar  sort ;  all  the  rest  are  pure  Saxon. 
For  Gray  was,  in  truth,  one  of  the  greatest  artists  in  verse  who 
have  ever  written  in  English.  Had  his  inspiration  been  on  a 
level  with  his  artistry,  he  would  have  ranked  among  the  greatest 
poets. ^ 

Wordsworth  and  Tennyson  are  Latinised  when  needful.  The 
discretion  of  the  former  is  parallel  to  Gray’s ;  he  is  homely  in 
language  when  he  deals  with  his  peasant  folk,  but  not  in  his 
odes  or  in  such  a  poem  as  Laodamia. 

With  sacrifice  before  the  rising  morn. 

Vows  have  I  made  by  fruitless  hope  inspired; 

And  from  the  infernal  Gods,  ’mid  shades  forlorn 
Of  night,  my  slaughtered  Lord  have  I  required. 

Or,  again. 

He  guides  the  Pestilence — the  cloud 
Of  locusts  travels  on  his  breath; 

The  region  that  in  hope  was  ploughed 

His  drought  consumes,  his  mildew  taints  with  death. 

“Sacrifice,”  “inspired,”  “infernal,”  “required,”  and  again 

(1)  Gray,  of  course,  breaks  down  in  his  Elegy  just  where  inspiration  would 
have  served  him ;  would  have  helped  him,  nay,  forced  him,  to  overcome  his 
self-consciousness.  Compare  the  feeble  epigram  :  — 

“He  gave  to  Misery  (all  he  had)  a  tear; 

He  gained  from  Heaven  (’twas  all  he  wished)  a  Friend.” 

Compare  this  with  : — 

“A  thousand,  thousand  sighs  to  save, 

Lay  me  0  where 

Sad  true-lover  never  find  my  grave, 

To  weep  there.” 

Or  in  a  different  sense,  as  a  case  of  self-pity,  compare  it  to  that  tremendous 
sonnet  of  Daniel,  unsurpassed,  I  think,  by  any  in  the  language  : — 

“Care-charmer  Sleep,  son  of  the  sable  Night, 

Brother  to  Death,  in  silent  darkness  born. 

Relieve  my  languish  and  restore  the  light, 

With  dark  forgetting  of  my  care  return.” 
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I  “pestilence,”  “  region,”  ”  consume,”  the  deep  sonority  of  these 
i  ^ords  is  needful  to  the  passages  in  which  they  stand.  So  Tenny- 
,  son  in  that  beautiful  short  poem  to  Virgil,  in  the  best  passage 

B  thereof— 

I  salute  thee,  Mantovano, 

I  that  loved  thee  since  my  day  began, 

W'ielder  of  the  stateliest  measure 
Ever  moulded  bv  the  hand  of  man. 

I 

!  “Salute  thee”  and  ‘‘stateliest  measure”  are  of  the  very 
i  essence  of  the  verse.  And  we  have  beside  the  un-English  ‘‘  Man¬ 
tovano,”  which  is  the  keynote  of  the  stanza.  Compare  any  one 

Bof  these  three  quatrains  with  the  opening  stanza  of  the  Elegy,  and 
vou  see  at  once  the  effect  of  the  Latin  part  of  our  vocabulary. 

I  In  days  when  either  prose  is  not — is  not  in  literature,  I  mean 
I  —as  in  Homer,  or  when  verse  still  holds  a  preponderant  place 

*  over  prose,  as  with  the  Elizabethans — then  men  could  do  without 
a  poetic  diction,  maybe,  and  only  create  one  for  future  times. 
But  in  our  age,  when  certain  terms  and  expressions  have  an 
association  hopelessly  commonplace  or  worse,  it  is  impossible  to 
I  see  how  poetic  diction  of  some  sort  is  to  be  avoided.  Mr.  Kipling 
I  may  write,  if  it  pleases  him  so  to  do,  that — 

All  unseen 

Romance  brought  up  the  nine-fifteen. 

But  romance  is  not  on  the  train  one  whit  more  for  the  saying 
so.  The  very  sound  of  certain  words  must  get  debased  by  base 
uses,  and  could  never  spring  into  the  mind  in  its  imaginative 
moments.^ 

In  this  shadow-land  of  the  whole  phrase  or  verse  which  is  first 
of  all  in  the  poet’s  mind,  there  are  certain  crests  on  which  the 
I  light  of  definite  verbal  meaning  first  shines.  These  are,  in 
rhymed  verse,  the  words  that  carry  the  rhyme,  and  in  all  (English 
or  German  or  Italian)  verse  they  are  the  words  which  carry  the 
stress.  Modern  French  verse  has  no  stress,  so  the  rhyme  is 
all-im)X)rtant.  In  his  Petit  Traite  de  Poesie  fTanqaise,  Th.  de 
Banville  lays  it  dowm  as  a  fixed  rule  that  the  rhymed  word  must 
never  be  an  insignificant  one.  What  he  lays  dowm  as  universal, 
we  need  only  to  take  as  general — first,  because  the  trammels  of 
rhyme  are  stricter  here  than  there  ;  secondly ,  because  the  stressed 
word— the  word  which  precedes  the  ccesura — has  almost  equal 
claim  to  consideration  with  the  rhymed  wmrd.  Here  is  a  simple 

(1)  So,  too,  in  prose.  “  High-souled  ”  has  become  impossible;  “high-minded” 
—a  favourite  word  with  Carlyle — still  has  lofty  associations  : — 

“A  delicate,  proud,  high-minded  man,  pure  as  refined  gold,  something  sensitive 
and  even  feminine  about  him.” 
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rule  of  thumb  for  the  critic.  If  he  find  in  his  versifier  (throuoh- 
out)  that  the  rhymed  words  and  the  stressed  words  are  frequently 
insignificant  ones,  he  may  set  him  down  as  no  poet.  And  the 
logic  of  this  is  very  clear  :  if  the  writer’s  inspiration  have  not 
itself  created  those  bones,  that  skeleton  of  his  verse,  then  he 
has  no  genuine  inspiration  to  write  in  verse.  In  blank  verse 
of  course,  it  is  only  the  stressed  words  that  count — one  before 
the  ccesura,  one,  not  quite  always,  but  almost  always,  at  the 
end  of  the  line.  For  instance,  in  that  daffodil  passage  of  Shakes¬ 
peare’s  the  stressed  words  are  “daffodils,”  “dares,”  “take,” 
“March,”  “beauty”;  all  germane  to  the  matter.  We  cited 
above  four  separate  quatrains  from  Gray,  from  Wordsworth,  from 
Tennyson.  What  are  the  rhymed  and  stressed  words  in  these? 
From  Gray  we  have  “pride,”  “pinion,”  “Theban,”  “bear,” 
“sailing,”  “dominion,”  “azure,”  “air.”  From  Wordsworth 
(No.  1)  we  get  “  sacrifice,”  “  morn,”  “  vows  ”  (or  “  fruitless”; 
these  two  words  are  almost  equally  stressed),  “inspired,”  “in¬ 
fernal,”  “forlorn,”  “slaughtered,”  “  required  ”;  from  Words¬ 
worth  (No.  2),  “pestilence,”  “crowd,”  “locusts,”  “breath,” 
“region,”  “ploughed,”  “consumes,”  “death”;  and  from 
Tennyson,  “salute,”  “  Mantovano,”  “loved,”  “began,” 
“  wielder,”  “measure,”  “moulded,”  “man.” 

Or,  as  a  simple  example,  take  these  lines  from  Midsummer 
Night’s  Dream — 

Through  the  forest  have  I  gone, 

But  Athenian  found  I  none. 

On  whose  eves  I  might  approve 
This  flower's  force  in  stirring  love. 

Where  the  stressed  words,  “  forest,”  “  gone,”  “  Athenian,” 
“none,”  “eyes,”  “approve,”  “force,”  “love”  give  almost 
a  perfect  skeleton  of  the  stanza. 

But  in  this  same  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream  you  may  find 
contrary  examples  of  what  should  not  be  in  verse.  And  that 
will  be  enough  to  show  a  critic  that,  though  we  have  given  him 
a  rule  of  thumb  for  measuring  poetry  as  such ,  no  single  judgment 
is  a  final  one  if  it  professes  to  judge  the  poet.  For  it  is  certain 
no  one  could  defend  such  a  couplet  as — 

Do  not  say  so,  Lysander,  say  not  so. 

What  though  he  love  your  Hermia?  Lord!  what  though. 

Some  evil  genius,  in  truth,  lay  in  wait  for  Shakespeare  when  he 
set  himself  to  indite  these  heroic  couplets.  Who  could  have 
believed  that  the  same  pen  which  wrote  the  incomparable 


Gilding  pale  streams  with  heavenly  alchemy. 
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was  capable  of  ending  a  fine  sonnet  thus? — 

For  sweetest  things  turn  sourest  by  their  deeds. 

Lilies  that  fester  smell  far  worse  than  weeds.l 

In  English  rhyme  the  exception  to  the  rule  which  De  Banville 
makes  universal  is  most  often  made  by  the  impulse  toward  a 
special  form  of  lessened  rhyme  which  can  often  be  got  by  (for 
instance)  rhyming  “be”  to  words  like  “majesty” — in  which 
case  the  lessening  is  got  by  the  substitution  (by  means  of  the 
long  word)  of  a  dactyl  for  an  iambic,  a  spondee,  or  a  trochee  at 
the  end  of  a  line.  A  like  effect  is  also  got  by  ending  a  line  with  a 
short,  i.e.,  unaccented  “are.”  Of  the  first  method  we  have  an 
example  in  Milton’s  nativity  hymn  :  — 

That  glorious  form,  that  Light  insufferable. 

And  that  far-beaming  blaze  of  majesty, 

Wherewith  He  wont,  at  Heaven's  high  council-table. 

To  sit  the  midst  of  Trinal  Unity, 

He  laid  aside,  and  here  with  us  to  be 
Forsook  the  courts  of  everlasting  day. 

Of  the  other  in  Shirley’s — 

Victorious  men  of  earth  no  more 
Proclaim  how’  wide  your  empires  are ! 

Or  Wotton’s — 

Whose  passions  not  his  masters  are. 

Whose  soul  is  still  prepared  for  death. 

The  peculiar  charm  of  this  sort  of  rhyme  lies  in  its  giving  a 
sense  of  dignity — a  sort  of  dignity  in  resignation  or  restraint — 
such  as  is  afforded  also  by  the  use  of  negative  statements  in  lieu 
of  positive  ones — a  use  which  is  so  common  with  the  Greek 
tragedians,  frequent  in  almost  all  the  Latin  poets,  and  met  with 

(1)  There  is,  however,  also  in  Midmmmer  Sight's  Dream,  (Act  iii.  sc.  2),  an 
example  as  striking,  as  with  Shakespeare  it  is  rare,  of  the  happy  use  of  these 
rhymed  iambic  pentameters  in  couplets  : — 

“My  Fairy  lord,  this  must  be  done  with  haste. 

For  Night’s  swift  dragons  cut  the  clouds  full  fast  : 

And  yonder  shines  Aurora’s  harbinger. 

At  whose  approach  ghosts,  wandering  here  and  there, 

Troop  home  to  church-yards  ;  damned  spirits  all 
That  in  cross-ways  and  floods  have  burial, 

Already  to  their  wormy  beds  are  gone ; 

For  fear  lest  day  should  look  their  shames  upon, 

They  wilfully  themselves  exile  from  light. 

And  must  for  aye  consort  with  black-brow’ed  Night.” 
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more  often  in  Milton  than  any  other  of  ours ;  used  by  him  in 
prose,  too,  with  great  effect,  as  in  the  passage  quoted  above  from 
the  Areopagitica. 

Where  that  immortal  garland  is  to  be  run  for,  not  without  dust  and  heat. 


And  for  verse  take — 


And  that  strife 

Was  not  inglorious,  though  the  event  was  dire. 


And  ye  five  other  wandering  fires  that  move 
In  mystic  dance,  not  without  song  .  .  . 

More  safe  I  sing  with  mortal  voice  unchanged 
To  harsh  or  mute,  though  fallen  on  evil  days. 


. Yet  not  alone  while  thou 

Visitest  my  slumbers  nightly. 


In  each  case  it  is  the  sense  of  resignation  or  voluntary  self- 
restraint,  using  the  naturally  unemphatic  in  place  of  the  em¬ 
phatic,  which  gives  most  of  the  pleasure;  but,  of  course,  a  part 
also  springs  from  the  mere  effect  of  contrast. 

To  this  effect  gained  from  language  in  its  logical  significance 
corresponds  in  another  region — language  as  sound — the  half¬ 
rhyme  or  incomplete  rhyme,  w'hich  in  verse  has  an  inexpressible 
charm.  Almost  always  you  will  find  in  a  set  of  rhymed  verses 
that  the  stanza  or  couplet  which  contains  the  semi-rhyme  sounds 
most  pleasantly  on  the  ear.  As,  for  instance,  in  the  “Queen 
and  Huntress  ”  lyric  in  Cynthia's  Revels,  the  quintessence  of 
those  quintessential  lines  is  in  these  four  :  — 

Lay  thy  bow  of  pearl  apart. 

And  thy  crystal-shining  quiver; 

Give  unto  the  flying  hart 
Space  to  breathe  how  short  soever. 

In  Kubla  Khan  the  last  couplet  of  the  first  verse  is  the  most 
splendid — 

And  ’mid  this  tumult  Kubla  heard  from  far 
Ancestral  voices  prophesying  war. 


Or  take  this  of  Waller — 

That  which  her  slender  waist  confined. 

Shall  now  my  joyful  temples  bind  : 

No  monarch  but  would  give  his  crown 
His  arms  might  do  what  this  has  done. 

No  doubt  a  greater  proportion  of  this  pleasure  comes  from  con¬ 
trast  than  in  the  case  of  that  use  of  the  negative  just  spoken  of ; 
and,  unless  employed  sparingly,  the  pleasure  evaporates. 
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De  Banville  also  lays  it  down  as  a  rule,  and  I  am  sure  it  is  a 
just  one,  that  two  rhymed  words  should  not  be  of  the  same  nature 
(genre)  :  with  us  it  applies  to  the  stressed  words  likewise.  If, 
for  example,  a  man  were  versifying  of  the  constellations  to  make 
the  Lion  rhyme  to  Orion  would  bo  a  fault.  But  if  he  had 
descended  to  earth  and  were  writing  of  mythology  and  nature, 
then  there  would  be  no  fault ;  for  it  is  only  qua  constellation  that 
“Orion”  is  of  the  same  genre  as  “lion.”  The  reason  of  this 
principle  is  logical,  as  you  will  see  in  considering  what  was  said 
above  about  the  hones  of  the  verse,  or  the  mountain-summits  of 
the  verse,  being  the  rhymed  words  and  the  stressed  words.  It 
is  on  them  that  the  imagination  fastens  first.  And  it  is  only 
when  imagination  is  weak  that  it  will  think  at  once  of  two  things 
of  the  same  genre;  for,  for  the  purposes  of  verse,  these  two 
things  are  but  one  thing. 

So  far  forth  this  fault  is  found  in  certain  verses  of  Orlando  in 
,4s  You  Like  It,  which  otherwise  are  the  best  of  his  batch  : 

Helen’s  check  but  not  her  heart, 

Cleopatra’s  majesty, 

Atalanta’s  better  part. 

Sad  Lucretia’s  modesty. 

For  of  course  two  words  which  arc  opposed  in  significance,  such  as 
“  majesty,”  “  modesty,”  may  yet  be  of  the  same  nature  or  genre. 

And  of  equal  imixu'tance  is  the  rule  for  the  stressed  word  (or 
for  the  ceesura) — a  rule  which  is  generally  insisted  on — that  it 
must  occur  at  irregular  distances  in  the  verse.  (It  is  nonsense 
to  talk,  as  critics  generally  do,  of  the  ccesura  as  the  essential 
element  in  this  matter ;  the  ccesura  in  itself  is  a  purely  negative 
element :  its  importance  exists  in  its  giving  emphasis  to  the  word 
which  precedes  it.)  Here  again  the  reason  is  plain.  If  the 
stressed  word  constantly  recurred  at  the  same  interval,  all  the 
effect  of  the  stress  would  be  thrown  away.  It  would  be  like  the 
constant  repetition  of  the  same  rhyme. 

Come  not  to  me  a^ain  :  but  say  to  Athens 
Timon  hath  made  his  everlasting  mansion 
Upon  the  beached  verge  of  the  salt  flood; 

Who  once  a  day  wdth  his  embossed  froth 

The  turbulent  surge  shall  cover.  Thither  come 

And  let  my  gravestone  be  your  oracle.^ 

We  see  first  how  irregular  are  the  positions  of  the  stressed 

(1)  In  the  penultimate  line  the  “The”  is  elided,  and  “turbulent”  is  really 
the  first  word  of  the  line.  I  doubt  “cover”  should  be  included  as  an  e.xtra 
stressed  word  in  this  line.  “Come,”  on  the  other  hand,  bears  much  less  stress 
than  any  other  final  word  in  this  passage. 
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words  here;  secondly,  how  completely  they  (like  the  stressed  and 
rhymed  words  chosen  anon  from  Gray,  Wordsworth,  Tennyson) 
give  the  cream  of  the  passage;^  finally,  how  in  “again,”’ 
“Athens,”  “made,”  “mansion,”  “verge,”  “flood,”  “once,” 
“froth,”  “turbulent,”  “cover,”  “come,”  “grave-stone,” 
“  oracle,”  there  is  no  repetition  of  ejenre.'^ 

This  would  be  the  place  to  go  on  to  speak  of  the  two  chief 
internal  elements  which  give  its  sonority  to  verse — alliteration 
and  assonance ;  or,  one  should  rather  say,  dissonance.  For,  while 
likeness  of  neighbouring  consonant  sounds,  if  not  too  frequent, 
is  an  element  of  beauty,  likeness  of  neighbouring  vowel  sounds 
is  almost  invariably  an  element  of  ugliness  in  verse.  But  there 
is  no  space  to  dwell  on  these  matters. 

Let  it,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  that  such  rules  as  have  been 
here  touched  on  are  useful  to  the  critic  of  verse ,  but  they  can  be 
of  no  use  to  the  writer  of  verse.  If  his  imagination  working  in 
this  medium  is  not  strong  enough  to  fill  his  mind  with  more  than 
he  can  ix)ssibly  find  room  to  say,  to  make  all  his  ideas  and 
emotions,  adumbrate  themselves  in  sounding  phrases,  to  fashion 
the  bones  of  his  verse  in  such  wise  that  there  is  no  repetition 
in  them  and  no  monotony,  then  he  will  never  accomplish  those 
things  by  taking  thought.  He  will  not  esca^xi  redundancy, 
monotony,  poverty,  the  three  things  which  separate  the  poetaster 
from  the  poet.  The  middle  one  he  may  perhajis  avoid.  There 
is  a  vast  amount  of  lamp-poetry  published  to-day  which  seems 
calculated  to  deceive  even  the  elect.  It  might  deceive  anyone  if 
it  were  judged  by  “selected  passages”  in  the  reviews.  It  is 
when  you  read  the  whole  that  you  detect  its  poverty  in  thought 
and  in  invention  masked  only  by  an  elaborated  form. 

C.  F.  Kb.4RY. 

(1)  Timon  is  speaking:  so  the  word  “Timon”  needs  not  to  be  stressed. 

(2)  The  caesura  is  generally  counted  either  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  (unelided) 
syllable,  or  of  the  sixth.  In  my  view  it  should  be  counted  always  to  follow 
the  stressed  word  in  the  line. 
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Scene  :  The  'Outskirts  of  the  Forest  of  Fontainebleau. 

Time  :  March  20,  1815. 

In  an  oi)en  space  by  Melun,  nearly  ten  leagues  from  Paris,  are 
drawn  up  thirty  thousand  Eoyalist  troops  under  Marshal  Mac¬ 
donald — the  last  force  remaining  faithful  to  Louis  le  Desire  after 
the  return  from  Elba.  The  troops  are  ranked  at  ease  in  three 
lilies  across  the  road  from  the  south  :  behind  them  lies  the  capital ; 
before  them,  at  the  crest  of  a  gentle  slope,  begins  the  Forest  of 
Fontainebleau,  through  which  the  road  they  guard  directly  leads. 
Something  more  than  the  usual  discomfort  and  nervousness  of 
an  army  expecting  battle  afflicts  officers  and  men  alike.  The 
colonels  are  new'  to  their  posts  :  the  rank  and  file  are  new  to  one 
another.  All  eyes  turn  from  time  to  time  with  a  strange  dread 
towards  the  bend  of  the  road  at  the  point  where  it  pierces  the 
forest ;  and  throughout  the  whole  mass  there  is  an  uncommon 
rumour  of  uniforms  and  accoutrements.  !Men  tighten  their  belts 
to  the  last  hole ;  fumble  with  shaking  hands  at  their  ramrods ; 
wipe  the  sweat  from  their  foreheads  and  lips  with  the  cuffs  of  their 
jackets;  and  show  other  signs  of  deep  but  suppressed  emotion. 
Officers  walk  up  and  down  betw'een  the  companies  in  equal  per¬ 
turbation,  gnawing  their  moustaches  and  their  fingers. 

In  front  of  the  wTiole  force,  to  the  right  of  the  centre  brigade. 
Marshal  Macdonald,  with  a  grave  and  haggard  look,  is  speaking 
to  a  group  of  general  officers  :  now  and  again  stopping  to  sw’eep 
iiis  mumbling,  buzzing  army  with  an  anxious  glance. 

Serge.\nt  Delbos  (in  the  frorik  rank — a  fiery,  black,  short  sous- 
officier,  with  a  guttural  voice  and  abrupt,  simian  gestures — to  a 
tall  private  with  iron-grey  hair).  Eh,  there!  Again,  Morvan ! 
That  is  the  fifth  time  in  the  last  twenty  minutes. 

Morvan  (his  teeth  chattering).  Yes,  parblcu.  I'et  I  drank  but 
little  at  breakfast,  and  nothing  since. 

Jibe  (another  private,  icho  rests  his  elbow  on  the  mouth  of  his 
rifle  and  his  chin  in  his  palm  as  he  looks  far  over  the  forest).  Oh, 
itieu  de  Dieu!  For  my  part,  mon  sergot,  I  feel  as  bad  as  Mor¬ 
van,  or  worse. 

Delbos.  Thou,  too.  Jibe  I 

A  THIRD  private.  Say  me  also. 
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Delbos.  One  would  think  you  had  never  fought  before,  you 
others.  Is  this  waiting  for  action  so  terrible? 

Morvan,  As  none  knows  better  than  thou,  mon  sergent,  it  is 
not  that  we  feel. 

Delbos  {gruffly).  What  then?  What  then?  A  little  silence 
in  the  ranks,  nom  de  Dieu ! 

Marshal  Macdonald  approaches  the  Colonel  commanding  the 
centre  brigade. 

Macdon.yld.  M.  le  Comte,  what  do  you  think  of  your  men? 
Will  they  stand,  or  will  they  tear  their  white  cockades  off,  as 
Xey  and  his  four  thousand  have  done  already? 

M.  LE  Comte.  They  will  stand,  M.  le  Marechal.  Believe  me. 
M.ycdon.yld.  You  speak  with  confidence.  The  name  of  their 
Emperor  is  much  to  them. 

M.  le  Comte  (eagerly).  But  the  King — the  King  is  a  principle 
as  well  as  a  great  name,  M.  le  Marechal.  France  has  recognised 
it,  and  so  do  they — ah  !  they  do  so  still,  despite  the  shameful 
treacheries  of  this  week,  and  Buonaparte’s  momentary  success. 
As  for  my  men,  I  repeat,  they  are  sound  to  the  core. 

M.ycdonald.  Yet — drawn  from  so  many  battalions  as  they  have 
been — Vieille  Garde,  Jeune  Garde,  the  line — their  old  brigades 
broken  up — their  eagles  taken  from  them,  and  so  forth— I  own 
I  have  doubts.  .  .  . 

M.  le  Comte  (icith  emphasis).  I  will  answer  for  the  fidelity 
of  every  man  in  the  brigade,  M.  le  Marechal. 

M.\cdon.4LD  {abruptly).  Good,  good.  Then  hold  yourself  in 
readiness  to  advance  at  any  moment.  (He  rejoins  the  group  of 
generals.) 

M.  LE  Comte  (turning  to  his  brigade).  Mes  enfants,  I  have 
just  told  the  Marshal  that  you  are  all  brave  fellows,  and  true  to 
your  colours.  The  morning  is  drawing  on,  and  at  any  moment 
we  may  be  called  on  to  attack  against  the  enemy.  A  word,  there¬ 
fore,  before  the  action  begins.  Despite  the  silence  of  the  Mont- 
teur  you  must  all  know  w’hat  shameful  scenes  have  been  enacted 
in  the  past  three  weeks.  On  the  first  of  the  month  the  usurper 
Buonaparte — juste  del! — dared  to  pollute  France  again  with  his 
presence,  breaking  thereby  the  most  sacred  pledges  given  to  all 
Europe.  The  traitorous  act  of  La  Bedoyere  gave  him  Grenoble. 
Further  treachery  opened  the  gates  of  Lyon.  M.  Ney  went  out 
before  us  to  meet  the  Usurper,  promising  to  bring  him  back 
caged  like  a  wild  beast ;  and,  behold,  he,  too,  has  turned  renegade. 
The  King  now  sends  us  to  repair  all ;  and  upon  you,  Soldiers  !  will 
descend  the  glory  of  checking  the  Outlaw’s  advance.  Through 
that  opening  in  the  forest  (pointing)  his  troops  will  emerge. 
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Drive  baok  to  the  South  the  vile  scoundrels  who  have  accompanied 
the  infamous  Buonaparte  on  his  mission  of  disorder,  and  strike 
for  the  honour  of  your  King,  your  ancient  Religion,  and  your 
natural  leaders,  the  nobility  of  France  !  Vive  le  Roi! 

A  great  outbreak  of  conflicting  sounds  rises  from  the  brigade ,  as 
M.  le  Comte,  with  flushed  face  and  waving  sword,  cheers  for  the 
King.  At  this  moment  a  galloping  horseman  comes  flying  to¬ 
wards  the  army  from  the  road  out  of  the  forest,  dismounts  on 
arriving  at  the  group  of  generals,  and  is  seen  to  be  questioned 
vehemently  by  different  members  of  the  staff.  He  is  followed, 
at  a  short  interval,  by  another,  and  he  in  turn  by  a  third,  each 
man  riding  at  great  speed.  The  general  staff  becomes  violently 
agitated,  and  its  feeling  is  reflected  by  the  w’hole  army,  from 
which  now  rises  an  almost  deafening  uproar.  Everywhere  men 
and  officers  are  to  be  seen  gesticulating  furiously,  as  if  in  hot 
discussion,  the  ague  of  the  previous  half-hour  having  yielded  to 
fever.  No  orders  are  given,  however;  and  no  dispositions  are 
changed.  After  a  few  minutes  the  storm  of  sound  dies  away 
unaccountably,  and  a  convulsion  runs  through  the  mass  of  men. 
In  the  sudden  hush  of  expectation  tears  are  seen  to  be  trickling 
down  many  faces.  M.  le  Comte,  from  his  horse’s  back,  looks 
with  great  excitement  from  point  to  point  of  his  brigade,  and  is 
evidently  much  mystified.  He  begins  to  dart  questions  at  the 
men  in  the  ranks. 

M.  LE  Comte.  No.  7,  what  sayst  thou,  art  thou  ready? 

No.  7.  More  than  ready,  M.  le  Colon. 

M.  le  Comte.  You  are  true  to  your  colours,  ten,  eleven,  four¬ 
teen? 

The  Men.  True  to  the  death,  won  colon,  to  our  colours. 

M.  le  Comte.  And  thou,  number  three? 

Morvan  (calmly).  It  is  very  well,  M.  le  Comte;  you  are  a 
gallant  noble,  but  you  do  not  understand. 

M.  le  Comte  claps  liis  hand  furiously  to  his  hilt,  but  refrains 
at  the  appearance  of  his  men,  ivho  follow  Morvayi  with 
moody  looks. 

You  call  him  an  Outlaw  and  a  Usurper — our  Emperor  that  we 
adored,  M.  le  Comte.  But  how  can  you  know  him  as  we  know 
him— we  who  have  fought  under  the  tricolour  so  long?  I  joined 
the  army  in  1795.  I  have  served  nearly  twenty  years - 

Jibe.  Have  I  not  fifteen  to  my  credit,  morhlcu? 

Delbos.  And  I  nine,  M.  le  Colon — I  nine. 

Morvan.  I  have  fought  in  three-and-twenty  pitched  battles. 

Jibe.  And  I  in  seventeen. 

Delbos.  And  I  in  eleven. 
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Moevan.  I  am  no  eagle,  and  never  could  win  a  stripe;  but  I 
have  shed  my  blood  for  the  Emperor  again  and  again.  Look 
here,  M.  le  Comte  !  Behold  the  cicatrice  the  Austrian  sabre  gave 
me  in  the  swamps  at  Arcole — for  I — I,  Morvan— was  with 
Napoleon  even  so  early  as  Montenotte !  In  all  this  brigade, 
perhaps,  there  is  no  other  such. 

Delbos  {angrily).  Hola !  the  old  one.  Why  must  thou  want 
all  the  glory  to  thyself?  Am  I  not  a  veteran  also,  and  a  sergeant? 

S’ crongnieugnieugnieu !  But  it  seems  to  me  that  the  one  who  has 
fought  at  Eylau,  Friedland,  and  Eatisbon,  as  a  preparation  for  a 
walk  to  Moscow  and  back,  not  to  mention,  voila,  such  trifles  as 
being  left  for  dead  at  Borodino,  and  swimming  the  Beresina 
among  the  ice — ah,  bah  !  what  have  you  to  say  to  that,  Monsieur 
le  Comte? 

Jibe  (wildly).  Am  I  never  to  speak,  nom  de  nom!  When  thou, 
M.  le  Colon,  w’ert  kicking  thy  heels  at  Coblentz,  behold,  I  was 
mad  with  thirst  at  the  siege  of  St.  Jean  d’Acre. 

Moevan  (continuing  in  the  same  even  tone  as  before).  The 
third  finger  of  my  left  hand  went  at  Marengo — for  the  Emperor ! 

I  lost  three  litres  of  blood  at  lena — for  the  Emperor !  My  right 
ear  was  blowm  away  by  a  grenade  at  Austerlitz — I  can  hear  with¬ 
out  ears  w^hen  the  Emperor  calls  me  ! 

M.  le  Comte  (scornfully,  to  his  commandant).  Is  this  your 
boasted  discipline? — But  the  disorder  in  this  battalion  is  frightful, 
to  the  point  of  mutiny.  I  must  make  an  example  of  these  in¬ 
solent  fellows. 

Commandant  (earnestly).  Before  God,  mon  colonel,  I  beg  you 
to  attempt  nothing  of  the  kind. — Hark  ! 

Moev.an  (his  voice  rising,  his  look  fixed  in  the  distance).  Yes, 
and  the  Emperor  shall  have  my  heart,  if  he  will.  I  mind  the 
glorious  days  when  all  Europe  feared  our  tread,  for,  my  faith, 
we  never  did  advance  but  to  conquer.  ’Twas  not  then  as  now. 
We  were  brigaded  under  our  own  eagles,  and  we  did  not  wear  the 
white  cockade.  This!  (plucking  it  from  his  head-dress).  The 
tricouleur  was  the  symbol  of  victory  then  !  And — tiens ! — I  have 
my  old  cockade  in  my  pocket. 

(A  shower  of  white  cockades  falls  on  the  ground  between  the 
ranks,  as  Morvan  produces  with  silent  emotion  a  piece  of 
soiled  ribbon.) 

Behold  it,  mes  camarades,  the  red,  the  white,  and  the  blue! 
’Twas  thus  we  wore  it — do  you  remember?  (He  mounts  the  old 
cockade.) 

\  dices  (choked  with  sobs).  Mon  Dieu — j'es,  we  remember. 
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M.  le  Comte  spurs  his  horse  excitedly,  and  leaves  his  sword. 
The  horse  bounds  and  the  rider  reels. 

M.  LE  Comte  (shrieking).  An  end  shall  be  made  of  this,  by 

G - .  Commandant,  a  corporal’s  guard  to  arrest  these  rebels! 

They  shall  learn  what  it  is  to  flaunt  their  treason  in  my  very  face — 

aye,  by  G - ,  the  peloton  shall  teach  them.  x\nd  now,  mes 

enfants  (to  the  brigade),  helmets  off,  and  shout  with  me  !  Atten¬ 
tion!  Vii'c  le  Roi! 

.4  deafening  yell  bursts  from  the  lehole  brigade,  and'  is  taken 
up  by  the  rest  of  Macdonald’s  force. 

The  Brig-yde.  Vive  l’Empbreur  ! 

In  the  tumult  that  folloivs,  the  ranks  are  broken. 

ilORVAN.  Eun  !  M.  le  Comte.  Spur  while  there  is  yet  time  ! 

Voices  from  the  ranks  (furiously).  A  bas  les  Royalistes !  A 
has  le  Roi!  A  mort  les  colons! 

.Jibe  (laughing  hysterically).  It  is  no  longer.  Monsieur  the  ex- 
Colonel,  as  yesterday  : 

Dieu  nous  rend 
Notre  pere  de  Gand ! 

Look  you,  it  is  again 

Veillons  au  salut  de  V Empire! 

Xo.  7.  Xot  so.  Jibe.  The  tune  for  the  Count  is  now  : 

Oil  pcut-on  Hre  mieux  qu’au  sein  de  sa  famille ! 

A  savage  laugh  rises  from  the  ranks,  and  men  begin  to  fix 
bayonets. 

Morv.yn  (calling).  Yet  once  more,  M.  le  Comte! — Go! 

Delbos  (struggling  to  get  away  from  the  men  on  either  side, 
who  hold  him.)  S’ crongnieugnieugnieu  !  Let  me  get  at  the  devil. 
Let  me  drive  my  bayonet  through  his  belly  !  Hands  off,  I  say. 
Our  disgraces!  No,  never  again!  Never,  I  say — at  Eatisbon — 
mire  de  Dieu! 

He  falls  foaming  to  the  ground,  as  the  Colonel  turns  his  horse 
from  the  field  and  rides  away.  From  different  points  in  the 
army  other  Royalist  officers  follow  his  example,  most  of 
them  weeping  with  mortification. 

Xo.  7  (excitedly,  as  he  looks  towards  the  forest).  What — what 
is  that? 

Voices  .  What  ? — Where  ? 

Xo.  7.  The  general  staff'  are  breaking  up  !  See  the  chasseur 
galloping  from  the  forest.  Oh,  Dieu,  my  marrow  is  turning  to 
water. 

A  Voice.  Look  at  Jibe — he  is  spitting  blood. 
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No.  7.  He  is  coming  !— I  know  he  is  coming  !— I  cannot  bear 
the  sight. 

Morvan  (tremhling).  Now  I  know  the  six-months’  longing  they 
speak  of. 

A  soldier  faints.  Others  blaspheme.  Some  are  sick.  The 
whole  front  line  reels  from  side  to  side,  as  if  about  to  face 
an  English  infantry-charge.  The  faces  of  the  men  are 
deathly  white,  and  their  eyes  are  glassy. 

iMoRVAN  {trying  to  master  himself).  It  should  be  joy,  it  should 
be  joy,  mes  camarades  ! 

A  troop  of  Polish  cavalry  are  seen  to  advance  at  the  pas  de 
charge  from  the  forest,  carrying  their  lances  ivith  butts 
reversed.  Eehind  them,  at  a  furious  pace,  is  driven  a 
carriage.  The  whole  cavalcade  gallops  straight  at  the  army 
in  position. 

Many  voices  of  Officers  and  Brig.ydiers.  .Attention!  .Atten¬ 
tion! — battalion.  By  the  right,  dress!  Portez  armes !  Silence 
in  the  ranks,  mes  enfants,  the  Emix,‘ror  has  his  eye  on  us! 

A  Giant  M.\rechal-des-Logis  (in  a  voice  of  thunder).  Brigade 
—steady  ! 

The  carriage  whirls  up  in  a  cloud  of  dntst,  as  the  general 
officers  disperse,  leaving  Marshal  Macdonald  alone,  his 
head  sunk  on  his  breast.  Meanwhile,  the  ranks  stiffen  like 
iron.  There  is  a  flash  of  white  breeches  and  a  grey  over¬ 
coat,  and  a  well-remembered  figure  leaps  from  the  carriage 
and  runs  forward  with  arms  out  as  if  to  embrace  the  whole 
army,  crying  out  greetings  in  clear  accents. 

Napoleon.  Once  again,  my  children  ! 


W.  Lawler  Wilson. 
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“  That  terrible  baroque  style  !  How  is  it  possible  that  anyone 
of  cultivated  taste  should  care  to  study  it?  With  what  dislike 
we  turn  away  from  it !  How’  antagonistic  it  is  to  all  one’s  ideas 
of  refinement  in  art !  ” 

During  all  the  modern  revival  of  criticism  and  study,  this  has 
been  the  attitude  towards  the  baroque.  To  judge  by  what  we 
can  find  in  English  literature,  the  study  of  Italian  art  during  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  has  been  consistently 
tabooed.  Everyone  who  has  glanced  at  the  contemptible  thing 
has  turned  away  with  a  shudder. 

To  the  student,  who  looks  upon  art  as  a  stream,  now  rising, 
now  falling,  now  running  gaily  through  beautiful  scenery,  now 
creeping  through  dreary  fiats  or  artificial  channels,  but  never 
wholly  drying  up,  or  who  considers  it  as  an  outcome  of  the  time, 
an  expression  of  its  age,  it  is  imfXDSsible  to  feel  satisfied  at  leaving 
such  a  gap.  Whether  the  style  satisfies  or  displeases  a  fastidious 
taste  is  not  the  question.  Whatever  its  faults  or  virtues,  they  are 
inevitable.  Its  influence  is  far-reaching,  indestructible,  bearing 
ujm  all  that  comes  after.  To  leave  out  any  part,  in  the  examina¬ 
tion  of  art  as  a  whole,  is  illogical  in  the  extreme.  We  might 
]ust  as  well  leave  out  of  the  history  of  a  country  the  reign  of 
some  king  with  whom  we  felt  out  of  sympathy. 

Style  in  art  is  the  outcome  of  the  unconscious  life,  rather  than 
the  conscious  thought,  of  its  age.  It  grows  slowly,  is  moulded  by 
circumstance  and  controlled  by  forces  which  are  as  irresistible  as 
they  are  subtle.  The  baroque,  with  all  its  ramifications  in  archi¬ 
tecture,  sculpture  and  painting,  is  a  creation,  a  production,  of  the 
time  which  gave  it  birth,  the  voice  of  the  age,  speaking  strongly 
and  distinctly,  and,  looking  back,  the  meaning  of  what  it  said 
becomes  plain. 

Yet  it  would  never  have  reached  a  certain  dignity,  or  have 
taken  so  strong  a  hold  upon  the  centuries,  if  it  had  not  found 
its  apotheosis  in  a  man  who  would  have  been  great  in  any  age. 
The  baroque  style  was  unfolding  before  Bernini  grew  to  manhood, 
but  he  raised  it  and  imparted  qualities  which  rescue  it  from 
contempt  and  oblivion. 

We  have  no  record  of  how  the  term  “  baroque  ”  or  “  barocco,” 
came  into  use.  Styles  do  not  get  a  name  till  they  are  of  a 
respectable  age,  and  I  cannot  find  that  the  term  was  used  in 
Fiance  by  any  earlier  writer  than  St.  Simon.  •  To  Italy  it  came 
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much  later,  and  Bernini  would  probably  not  have  undcTstood  wliat 
was  meant  if  he  had  been  told  that  he  was  a  master  of  the 
barocco. 

Some  think  that  the  term  is  derived  from  the  technical  language 
of  jewellers,  who  used  to  call  an  irregularly  shaped  pearl  baroccn, 
probably  from  the  Latin  verruca,  a  wart.  Others  say,  and  this 
is  [x*rhaps  the  most  probable  explanation,  that  it  is  from  the 
scholastic  term  barocco,  meaning  a  figure  of  syllogism,  which 
draws  conclusions  from  the  absurd. 

With  the  death  of  Sixtus  IV.,  in  1590,  the  influence  of  the 
llenaissance  in  Rome  came  to  an  end.  The  traces  of  it  had 
lingered  long,  but  slowly  and  surely  degeneration  was  setting  in. 

In  Michael  Angelo  we  have  its  first  decided  indication.  His 
art  exercised  a  fatal  influence  over  men  who  only  imperfectly 
understood  his  stern  energy,  who  believed  that  they  saw  iu 
his  methods  an  easy  way  to  enlarge  and  heighten  their  effects 
and  who  dwelt  on  all  that  is  least  admirable  in  his  example.  As 
he  laid  down  his  brush  it  was  caught  up  by  those  whose  next 
stroke  had  in  it  the  fatal  too  much.  Raphael  died  in  time  to 
escape  contamination,  but  as  his  inspiration  was  withdrawn, 
Giulio  Romano  coarsened  all  his  master’s  motives,  and  his  com¬ 
panions  pursued  a  style  of  decoration,  attractive  enough,  but 
joining  with  the  followers  of  Correggio  to  lead  painting  into  arti¬ 
ficial  and  meretricious  channels.  Show  and  rapidity  of  executiou 
w'ere  asked  for,  more  than  thought  and  precision.  The  artist  who 
could  produce  the  most  sumptuous  parade,  make  the  tinest 
braggadocio  display,  was  surest  of  fame.  I’ainters  made  desperate 
efforts  to  entrance  by  agitated  expressions  of  ecstasy,  by  bom¬ 
bastic  groups  of  sprawling  figures,  Vasari  covered  cupolas  with 
rolling  clouds,  bearing  foreshortened  forms  in  distorted  and 
motiveless  attitudes.  Pietro  da  Cortona  decorated  ceilings  with 
ix)wmrful  but  florid  scenes,  in  heavy  colouring.  In  architecture 
the  severity  of  outline  and  delicacy  of  detail  which  characterised 
the  Renaissance  were  lost.  Already  in  the  Ufflzi  we  see  the 
pediments  growing  heavy  above  the  windows  and  the  pilasters 
taking  curves  and  twists.  The  facades  of  the  churches,  sham 
erections  rising  high  in  front  of  bare  and  barn-likc  structures, 
w'ere  becoming  every  year  more  showy.  The  architects  worked 
still  on  a  basis  of  the  classic  style,  but  were  merging  into  what 
afterwards  became  a  riot  of  individual  fancy  and  eccentric  details 
without  any  guide.  In  the  Villa  Aldobrandini  at  Frascati,  by 
Giacomo  della  Porta,  the  best  pupil  of  the  great  Vignola,  we  have 
a  tine  example  of  the  early  baroque.  Perhaps  it  wms  a  reactiou 
from  Vignola’s  determined  classicism  that  inclined  his  pupil  to 
strike  out  so  boldly  into  the  path  of  pomp  and  licence.  In  the 
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I  pictiuesque  balustrade  of  stone  and  iron  work  which  bounds  the 
I  park,  in  the  long  fagade  of  the  theatre,  rich  in  stucco  ornament, 

I  we  recognise  that  the  artist  has  resolved  to  shake  of?  all  tradi- 

i  tionary  trammels  and  is  giving  his  fancy  a  free  rein.  It  is  a 

■  splendid  example  of  the  strong  style  of  the  time,  and  when  it  was 

■  begun  in  1603  Lorenzo  Bernini  was  five  years  old. 

I  It  is  a  hard  dispensation  which  places  a  strong  artist  in  an  age 
;  in  vliich  the  purity  of  art  has  waned  and  when  gross  and  artificial 
I  tendencies  are  in  the  ascendant.  Even  a  Titian  or  a  l^Iichael 

i  Angelo  could  hardly  have  escaped  the  injury  caused  by  the 

demand  for  blatant  work,  which  was  rising  to  a  height  in  Ber¬ 
nini’s  youth.  Yet  strength  and  imagination  are  inherent 
qualities  which  are  sure  to  tell,  the  channels  into  which  they 
W  may  distort  but  cannot  destroy  them,  and  the  strength  and 
imagination  which  characterised  Bernini's  genius  are  visible 
through,  and  triumph  over,  all  the  extravagant  vagaries  of  the 
taste  of  his  age. 

Bernini's  mother  was  a  Neapolitan,  and  from  her  he  derived 
that  southern  exuberance  of  gesture  which  marks  his  work  and 
which  in  his  funeral  oration  was  pronounced  to  be  one  of  his 
I  personal  characteristics.  His  father,  Pietro  Bernini,  a  native  of 
Sestri  near  Florence,  was  well  off  ami  followed  art  in  a  dilettante 
fashion,  which  brought  him  a  certain  reputation.  He  was  called 
I  to  Koine  in  1605  by  Pope  Paul  V. ,  to  undertake  work  in  Santa 

^  Maria  Alaggiore,  where  he  has  left  two  stiff  confused  reliefs  in 

-  the  Sacristy.  The  little  son  had  already  showm  signs  of  inherit- 
inghis  father’s  taste  and  when  he  was,  as  some  biographers  aver, 

I  no  more  than  seven  years  old,  he  was  presented  to  the  Pope,  who 
desired  that  he  should  draw  a  head.  “What  sort  of  head?” 
asked  the  child,  “  a  man  or  a  woman?  Young  or  old?  Is  it  to 
look  joyful  or  angry?  ’’  “  What,’’  said  the  I’ope,  “  can  you  df) 

everything?  ”  and  desired  him  to  draw  a  head  of  St.  Paul,  which 
he  did  so  well  that  the  Pope  exclaimed  :  “  This  will  be  the  Alichael 
.\ngelo  of  our  time,’’  and  rewarded  him  with  twelve  crowns, 
which  his  little  hands  could  hardly  hold. 

It  is  significant  that  this  first  recorded  work  should  have  been 
paid  for  by  the  Pope,  for  all  his  life  Bernini  remained  the  faithful 
servant  of  the  Papacy,  and  it  was  Pome,  as  moulded  by  the 
Church,  which  from  the  first  determined  his  bout. 

In  modern  Borne,  the  sei-cento  has  brought  its  imperious  spirit 
to  bear  and  has  almost  trampled  out  the  traces  of  the  Eenais- 
sance.  The  late  cinque-cento  left  churches  and  palaces,  of  which 
St.  Peter’s  in  Borne  and  the  Palazzo  Farnese  and  San  IVtronio  in 
Bologna  are  types,  which  the  next  age  adapted  and  accentuated. 
The  great  dome  was  followed  by  all  those  domes  which  strike  us  as 
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we  gaze  from  the  Pincio.  On  all  sides  we  come  across  those  richly 
decorated  facades  of  travertine,  with  pilasters  and  curved  panels 
and  wildly  gesticulating  saints  and  angels. 

Inside  churches  the  Latin  form  of  the  cross  has  replaced  the 
Greek,  and  altars  and  chapels  are  splendid  with  coloured  marbles 
with  bronze  and  gilding.  The  most  conspicuous  churches,  the 
most  stupendous  palaces,  all  that  first  strike  the  eye,  are  the 
legacy  of  this  period. 

Rome  was  papal  and  the  Papacy  was  Roman,  as  thej'  had 
never  been  before.  The  Reformation  had  severed  all  connection 
with  the  freer  spirit  of  the  north.  The  Jesuits  had  risen  into 
[xnver,  the  reign  of  the  Inquisition  was,  in  truth,  martial  law, 
and  the  Papacy  had  become  a  great  despotism ,  a  supreme  dictator 
and  a  purely  Latin  one,  though  ruling  over  a  diminished  number 
of  subjects.  Count  Domenico  Gnoli  has  discovered  an  interesting 
document,  which  shows  that  on  the  eve  of  the  sack  of  Rome,  in 
1527,  if  the  Papal  Court,  with  its  Cardinals,  prelates  and  religious 
orders,  was  set  aside,  the  population  of  Rome  was  only  about 
55,000.  After  the  sack  this  was  reduced  to  30,000.  As  order 
was  restored  authority  fell  more  completely  than  ever  before 
into  papal  hands.  The  “  universal  ”  character  of  the  Church 
had  passed  away.  It  became  ever  more  Roman  and  by  its  ex¬ 
terior  pomp  it  sought  to  conceal,  if  it  could  not  comjiensate  for, 
the  gravity  of  its  loss. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Farnese,  no  Pope  of  the  Renais¬ 
sance  had  founded  a  great  family,  but  now  came  the  period  of 
nepotism.  Each  succeeding  jxipe  was  ambitious  of  founding  a 
princely  House  and  the  example  was  followed  by  cardinals  and 
bishops.  Great  Roman  families  were  to  be  established,  in  the 
collateral  line,  if  the  direct  one  was  impossible,  and  this  century 
saw  the  creation  of  the  greater  part  of  the  modern  aristocracy. 

The  palaces  and  churches  required  by  these  new  comers  spread 
over  vast  sites  till  then  covered  by  mean  buildings,  or  gardens 
and  vineyards.  The  dominant  idea  of  these  edifices  was  size  and 
magnificence  and  the  interiors  were  of  corresponding  pomp  and 
luxury.  Halls  were  decorated  with  stucco  and  gilding,  brocades 
and  tapestries,  all  that  was  choicest  and  most  sumptuous  in 
Italian  and  foreign  art.  They  were  museums  of  antique 
treasures  and  of  paintings  of  the  preceding  century.  The  vast 
yellow  palace  of  the  Odescalchi  outside  SS.  .Ajxastoli,  the  huge 
structure  of  the  Altieri  near  the  Gesu,  the  gigantic  erection  of  the 
Borghese  Palace  are  noteworthy  instances.  Rome  began  to 
acquire  the  stability  of  a  great  city.  A  new  principle  of  here¬ 
ditary  succession  was  imposed  and  satellites  grew  up  around  the 
great  families.  In  1600  the  population  had  increased  to  110,000; 
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in  1650  it  was  over  126,000.  It  was  the  creation  of  a  great  body 
of  citizens,  allied  by  every  interest  and  tradition  to  the  papal 
power. 

Unlimited  demand  for  all  that  could  minister  to  the  pride  of 
life,  a  public  with  whom  display  and  splendour  w'ere  synonymous 
terms  for  worth  and  beauty,  a  triumphant  Church,  wdiich  suf¬ 
focated  thought  and  inquiry  and  only  demanded  o^^en  expression 
of  its  wealth  and  authority  :  such  was  the  world  in  which  the 
young  artist  grew  to  maturity. 

His  father  was  very  proud  of  his  talent  and  boasted  that  he 
possessed  as  a  gift  what  others  must  sweat  for.  At  fourteen  years 
of  age  he  executed  a  monument  to  Bishop  Santoni,  majordomo 
to  Sixtus  V.,  which  remains  in  St.  Prassede.  It  is  a  creditable, 
even  a  wonderful  work  for  such  a  youth,  and  Annibale  Carracci, 
who  came  to  see  it,  prophesied  that  he  would  go  far.  It  is  easy 
to  imagine  the  elation  which  the  praise  of  the  great  Bolognese 
master  would  afford  and  how  early  the  influence  of  the  times  would 
fasten  upon  the  boy.  To  paint  like  the  Carracci  was  the  height 
of  everyone's  desire,  to  be  a  second  Michael  Angelo  the  most 
towering  and  dangerous  and  common  of  ambitions.  In 
Santa  ]\Iaria  Monserrato  is  a  monument,  moved  there 
from  a  Spanish  church  which  was  pulled  down.  It  re¬ 
presents  Monsignore  Pietro  Montoya  and  it  is  difficult 
to  believe  that  it  was  executed  when  Bernini  was  only  fifteen,  for 
it  is  really  a  remarkable  work,  and  so  excellent  was  the  likeness 
considered  that  a  brother  Cardinal  exclaimed  that  it  was  Montoya 
[x?trified.  The  young  sculptor  has  not  yet  been  debauched ;  the 
study  is  true,  direct  from  nature,  and  has  all  the  reality  of  a 
faithful  portrait.  It  is  a  head  full  of  character,  the  bony  loaag 
nose,  the  expression  half  sad,  half  shrewd,  the  lines  of  drapery 
straight  and  simple. 

Too  soon  that  simplicity  begins  to  disappear ;  the  two  next 
works,  executed  for  the  same  church,  the  Blessed  and  the  Damned 
Souls,  are  as  artificial  as  you  please.  The  first  is  a  prosaic  copy 
from  the  antique,  with  upturned  eyes  and  a  simper;  the  lost 
soul  is  a  clever  adaptation  of  a  faun  or  satyr  with  a  horrible 
grimace.  There  followed  a  plump  San  Lorenzo  attitudinising 
upon  his  gridiron,  but  then  came  a  series  of  works  undertaken 
for  the  splendid  Cardinal  Scipione  Borghese,  which,  however  open 
they  may  be  to  criticism,  are  remarkable  achievements  for  a  youth. 

This  great  ecclesiastic  had  built  himself  the  beautiful  Villa 
Borghese  outside  Home,  as  well  as  the  magnificent  palace  within 
its  walls,  and  with  the  Pope’s  consent  the  young  Bernini  under¬ 
took  one  commission  after  another  in  his  service. 

The  series  includes  the  groups  of  ,,Eneas  and  Anchises,  David 
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slinging  the  stone,  the  Eape  of  Proserpine,  Apollo  pursuinp 
Daphne,  three  of  which  still  adorn  the  collection  in  the  Villa. 

Surrounded  as  he  now  was  by  troops  of  admiring  friends  and 
delighted  patrons,  there  could  have  been  little  more  opportunity 
for  quiet  study,  but  it  is  evident  that  at  this  time  he  was  fol¬ 
lowing  jSIichael  Angelo,  for  the  xPhieas  appears  to  be  strongly 
influenced  by  the  Christ  bearing  the  cross  in  S.  !Maria  sopra 
Minerva.  It  is  strange  to  see  the  giant  art  of  the  great  Floren¬ 
tine,  which  only  he  could  sway  and  control,  imitated  by  one  who 
w’as  trained  to  see  and  admire  through  the  interpretation  of  the 
Carracci.  Yet  this  figure  is  sufficiently  severe  and  restrained.  It 
is  only  as  the  artist’s  master}’  of  the  marble  becomes  more  assured 
that  he  gives  rein  to  his  ambition  to  impart  a  new  element  into 
sculpture — that  of  passionate  movement. 

The  idea  of  strong  movement  in  sculpture  was  antagonistic  to 
classic  ideals,  but  the  attempt  shows  courage  and  originality.  At 
a  time  when  art  was  stagnant  Bernini  contrived  to  breathe  into 
it  something  of  the  potent  air  of  genius  and  to  give  it  life  and 
fire.  If  we  look  upon  the  David  merely  as  the  presentment  of  a 
slinger  it  is  a  striking  figure,  full  of  tension  and  “go.”  With 
lips  and  brows  compressed  and  fierce  eyes  fixed  on  the  distant 
mark,  the  young  man  is  swinging  round  on  one  foot,  in  the  instant 
before  the  missile  flies  from  his  hand.  It  is  reminiscent  of  the 
Fighting  Gladiator,  w’hich,  now  in  Paris,  was  a  possession  of 
the  Borghese  till  1708,  but  the  classic  calm  has  been  abandoned 
and  it  is  the  Son  of  the  People,  the  infuriated  and  rather  brutal 
democrat,  that  Bernini  has  given  us.  Here  is  no  inspired  instru¬ 
ment  of  the  Lord,  but  rather  the  child  of  toil,  turning  in  a 
frenzy  on  his  oppressor.  In  the  Pape  of  Proserpine  it  has  been 
justly  remarked  that  the  sense  of  grasp  on  the  part  of  the  one 
figure  and  of  strength  in  the  other  are  so  forcibly  given  that  we 
forget  the  figures  themselves  and  retain  only  the  impression  of 
their  strenuous  movements. 

The  graceful,  fanciful  Apollo  and  Daphne  followed.  “  Ob, 
how  little  progress  I  have  made  in  art,”  exclaimed  the  artist, 
looking  upon  his  group  forty  years  later,  “  w’hen  as  a  youth  1 
could  so  deal  with  marble.”  In  this  group  he  has  managed  to 
give  a  fairy-tale  spirit  to  the  classic  story.  His  representation 
is  realistic  and  yet  avoids  the  painful  or  grotesque.  The  tender, 
lily-like  form  of  the  maiden  is  admirably  contrasted  with  the 
rough  bark  which  is  forming  round  her  and  upon  w  hich  the  hand 
of  her  pursuer  is  pressed  :  the  little  twigs  and  branches  into 
which  her  fingers  and  toes  are  merging,  give  an  effect  rather  of 
magic  than  of  horror  and  yet  convey  a  certain  abnormal  fascina¬ 
tion.  The  lithe  and  bounding  Apollo,  .suggested  by  some  Greco- 
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Latin  Mercury,  is  more  wondering  than  alarmed.  The  com¬ 
position  has  much  purity  of  line  and  the  flesh  is  rendered  with 
g.nimpasto,  a  tenderness,  a  transparency  that  has  not  often  been 
seen  in  marble.  In  the  Museum  at  Copenhagen  is  a  mutilated 
Greek  statue  of  Daphne,  fully  draped  and  wreathed  in  laurel. 
This,  in  Bernini’s  time  was  in  the  Borghese  Museum,  and  may 
have  suggested  the  subject,  though  the  treatment  has  no 
resemblance. 

Cardinal  Scipione  having  demurred  at  this  group  as  scarcely 
suited  to  an  ecclesiastical  collection.  Cardinal  iM.  Barberini  (later 
Urban  VIII.)  caused  some  lines  to  be  engraved  upon  the  pedestal, 
in  which  he  attempted  to  convey  a  moral  lesson  as  an  antidote 
to  too  voluptuous  a  subject.  The  lines,  which  were  in  Latin,  have 
been  translated  by  a  brother  of  the  architect  Charles  Perrault. 

Qui  suit  uno  beaute  dont  Ic  feu  le  consume, 

Ne  cueille,  on  I’attrapant,  qu'un  fruit  d'amertumo. 

For  this  group  Bernini  was  paid  450  scudi. 

Paul  V.,  the  Borghese  Pope,  died  in  1621  and  was  succeeded 
by  a  Ludovisi  as  Gregory  XV.  Gregory  was  as  ready  as  his 
predecessors  to  shower  favours  on  the  now  famous  young  sculptor, 
but  three  busts  which  Bernini  produced  of  this  Pope  have  disap¬ 
peared;  dispersed,  as  is  suppiosed,  in  a  sale  of  the  House 
of  Ludovisi  in  1669.  His  employment  increased  under 
Urban  VIII.  (Barberini)  who  followed  Gregory  XV,  after  two 
years,  but  one  of  the  strongest  and  most  striking  of  the  busts  of 
this  date  was  no  order  of  pope  or  cardinal.  This  is  the  head  of 
Costanza  Buonarelli,  the  wife  of  a  sculptor  from  Lucca,  and  at 
this  time  Bernini’s  mistress.  Flis  liaison  with  her  was  short 
aud  passionate,  and  while  it  endured  he  moulded  her  in  bronze 
and  painted  her  on  canvas.  This  last  was  in  company  with  his 
own  portrait,  but  after  their  rupture  he  tore  the  two  heads  apart, 
and  twenty-five  years  after  his  death  they  w’ere  sold  as  separate 
pictures. 

The  bust  is  a  splendid  piece  of  work,  young  and  palpitating 
with  vitality.  The  vigorous  growth  of  the  hair,  the  fresh,  pouting 
mouth,  the  eyes  which  even  in  metal  look  out  with  fierce 
effrontery,  the  full  throat  and  bosom,  from  which  the  rent 
linen  of  the  bodice  has  fallen  back,  give  an  extraordinary  impres¬ 
sion  of  an  opmleut  and  vibrating  personality.  On  Bernini's 
marriage  in  1639  it  was  thrust  into  some  neglected  corner  and 
in  1640  was  sent  to  f^fodena,  from  thence  to  Florcnoe,  where  in 
1680  it  was  included  in  the  lists  of  the  Florentine  Academy  as  a 
portrait  bust  of  Costanza  Buonarelli. 

It  is  impossible  to  enumerate  the  enormops  number  of  busts. 
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monuments  and  saints  which  now  issued  from  Bernini’s  work-  1 

shop.  The  Papal  Court  kept  him  busy  with  commissions  ever  | 

increasing  in  importance,  and  he  settled  down  as  what  he  is  in  a  I 

pre-eminent  degree — the  artist  of  Roman  Catholicism. 

A  statue  of  Santa  Bibiana  was  ordered  at  this  time  by  the 
Pope,  on  the  church  dedicated  to  that  saint  being  restored.  The 
design  of  the  facade  was  also  from  Bernini’s  hand  and  was  his 
first  essay  in  architecture.  It  is  quiet  and  slightly  ornamented 
and  the  statue  of  the  patron  saint  shows  that  Bernini  was  not 
yet  swamped  in  that  turgidity  which  ruined  his  later  saintlv  i 
figures.  It  has  the  apostrophising  attitude  which  was  so  univers-  ' 
ally  admired,  but  the  head  and  right  hand  especially  are  graceful  '■] 

and  free  from  affectation,  the  face  is  soft  and  tender,  and  the  1 

draperies  hardly  foreshadow  the  distressing  twists  and  curves  \ 

of  later  years.  [ 

A  niore  important  work  was  next  entrusted  to  him.  The  bal- 
dacchiiio  in  St.  Peter’s,  planned  by  Julius  II.,  had  never  been 
completed  :  for  some  time  there  had  been  a  talk  of  undertaking  it, 
and  now  Bernini  was  invited  to  draw  plans.  He  made  use  of  that 
antique  marble  column  preserved  in  St.  Peter’s  to  which, 
tradition  held,  the  Saviour  was  bound  and  which  is  surrounded  i 
by  a  rich  wreathing  of  olive-branches.  Four  such  columns  in 
gilt  and  bronze  uphold  the  canopy  of  the  baldacchino ;  the  whole 
erection,  including  the  richly  moulded  rail,  is  of  bronze.  When 
it  came  to  be  put  in  hand  there  was  great  difficulty  in  procuring  so 
much  of  the  metal.  Over  103,0001bs.  were  taken  from  the  cupola 
of  St.  Peter’s  itself,  its  place  being  supplied  by  lead.  A  large 
contribution  was  obtained  from  Venice  and  Ijeghorn,  but,  the  s 
quantity  still  falling  short,  the  Pantheon  was  requisitioned  and  i 
what  was  lacking  was  taken  from  the  entrance  hall.  In  Gigli’s  i 
diary  we  read  that  the  people  who  came  to  see  the  dismantling  : 
could  not  conceal  their  displeasure  at  the  des^wiling  of  such  a  | 
splendid  work  of  antiquity  ;  the  only  one  which  had  remained  > 
intact  from  the  inroads  of  the  barbarians  and  “  which  truly  seemed  ! 
as  if  built  for  eternity.”  It  was  this  act  of  vandalism  that 
inspired  the  well-known  distich — ”  Quod  non  fecerunt  Barbari  I 
fecerunt  Barberini.”  Bernini  did  not  improve  matters  by  erect-  i 
ing  disfiguring  little  campanUi  to  atone  for  the  ravages  he  had  | 
committed.  When,  however,  the  baldacchino,  which  was  in 
making  from  1625  to  1633,  was  set  up,  the  crowd  was  loud  in 
its  applause  and  Bernini  received  10,000  scudi  over  and  above 
his  ordinary  salary. 

While  superintending  this  grandiose  structure,  the  artist  found 
time  for  other  work.  He  was  employed  to  carry  out  the  Barberini 
Palace  (partly  from  the  designs  of  two  deceased  architects),  and 
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many  others  of  those  grand  and  dignified  structures  “  as  large 
as  kingdoms,”  which  were  growing  up  all  over  Eome,  were  from 
his  designs.  His  patron,  Scipione  Borghese,  vvas  appointed  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Bologna  and  on  leaving  Home  to  take  up  his  new 
dignity,  commanded  a  portrait  bust  of  himself.  In  the  Academy 
at  Venice  there  are  now  to  be  seen  two,  exactly  alike.  The  story 
goes  that  the  first  was  almost  finished  when  the  sculptor  gave  a 
careless  cut  to  the  forehead  which  he  fancied  altered  the  re¬ 
semblance.  In  despair  he  sent  for  more  marble  and  hurriedly 
began  a  replica — but  the  kindly  prelate,  hearing  of  the  accident, 
would  not  allow  the  artist  to  do  the  second  work  for  nothing  and 
presented  him  with  500  zecchins  and  a  diamond  worth  150  scudi. 

The  men  of  that  ix^riod,  as  Bernini  has  carved  them  in  marble, 
are  perhaps  more  real  to  us  than  those  of  any  other.  Here  we 
have  the  great  prelate  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  ecclesiastic 
as  he  swept  through  the  halls  of  the  Vatican  in  robe  and  biretta  of 
crimson  silk,  as  he  paced  the  terraces  at  Tivoli,  enjoying  the 
hospitality  of  the  Estes,  the  urbane,  pleasure-loving  patron  of 
the  fine  arts,  we  see  before  us  his  ample  face  and  form,  his 
easy,  dignified  bearing.  The  eyes  are  small  and  piercing,  j'et 
good  tempered,  the  nose  coarse,  the  mouth  large  and  genial.  The 
face  has  a  look  of  power  and  large  kindliness  which  explains  the 
love  felt  for  this  cardinal,  who  was  described  as  “  the  delight 
of  Eome.” 

Scarcely  less  admirable  is  the  statue  of  Carlo  Barberini,  the 
Pope’s  soldier  brother,  which  stands  on  the  Capitol.  Stately,  yet 
vivacious  and  freely  modelled,  it  expressed  the  imperious  old 
soldier  and  the  energetic  head  is  full  of  genius. 

In  16'29  Bernini  turned  his  mind  to  another  branch  of  ornament 
for  Rome.  iMany  of  the  most  beautiful  fountains  had  already 
been  constructed.  In  the  preceding  century  Cardinal  Ippolito 
(I’Este  had  made  his  famous  garden  at  Tivoli,  containing  no 
less  than  360.  Many  of  these  were  on  a  very  large  and  elaborate 
scale,  and  it  seems  very  probable  that  these,  which  in  Bernini’s 
time  were  still  in  good  preservation,  may  have  inspired  him  to 
emulate  their  splendour.  He  certainly  often  visited  Tivoli  as 
he  was  employed  to  report  on  some  new  waterworks  constructed 
there,  and  there  are  the  remains  of  one  fountain  which  apj^xiars 
to  have  been  added  about  this  time  and  in  which  a  seventeenth- 
century  portico  is  supported  by  columns  similar  to  that  which 
Bernini  copied  for  his  baldacchino.  However  this  may  be,  in 
Rome  Bernini  may  claim  to  be  the  creator  of  the  monumental 
fountain,  a  feature  so  conspicuous  in  the  city.  Who  that  loves 
Rome  but  will  acknowledge  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  man  who 
set  the  Barcaccia,  or  open  boat  at  the  foot  of  the  Spanish  Steps, 
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who  roared  the  dripping  Triton,  draining  his  couch  shell,  on 
high  on  the  Piazza  of  the  Barberini?  Who  will  not  thank  him 
for  his  gift  of  the  famous  Trevi,  with  its  splendid  facade,  its  v.ikl 
sea  gods  and  plunging  horses,  its  reckless  prodigality  of  space 
and  material,  its  wealth  of  spouting  streams?  For  althnnph 
erected  many  years  after  the  death  of  Bernini,  still  the  idea  and 
the  original  plans  are  his.  and  Prince  Doria  possesses  his  sketch 
for  the  central  group.  At  intervals  all  through  the  remainder  of 
his  life,  he  found  time  to  add  to  their  number,  and  Pome  owes 
to  him  no  less  than  twelve  of  her  founts.  They  meet  us  in  all 
parts  of  the  city.  In  the  Piazza  Xavona  the  little  sea  gods 
blow  their  horns  around  the  fountain  of  the  Aloor,  and  the 
colossal  forms  symbolical  of  the  Four  Pivers,  recline  in  sleepy 
grandeur.  Others  stand  in  the  Vatican  gardens,  in  the  Villa 
Mattel,  etc.,  and  are  all  marked  by  the  same  fertile  invention 
and  largeness  of  conception. 

His  fame  was  now’  s[)reading  beyond  his  own  country. 
Charles  1.  wrote  from  England  and  sent  a  painting  of  himself 
by  Vandyke  (the  head  in  three  jiositions  now  in  the  Xatioual 
Gallery)  as  a  model  for  his  bust — the  one  now  at  Windsor. 
Cardinal  Pichelieu  sent  a  present  of  a  diamond  ring.  Louis  Xlll. 
made  overtures  towards  him  to  prevail  upon  him  to  take  service 
in  France,  but  he  would  not  consent  to  leave  Pome.  “Pome 
was  made  for  him  and  he  for  Pome,”  he  said. 

To  get  Bernini  to  restore  the  family  clmpel,  sweeping  away  ihc 
priceless  work  of  the  early  masters,  for  which  no  one  any  lunger 
cared,  to  design  a  palace  or  a  facade,  to  execute  a  bust,  was  now 
the  ambition  of  every  great  Poman. 

The  Pope,  too,  being  well  satisfied  with  the  gorgeous  bakl- 
acchino  which  even  the  vastness  of  St.  I’eter’s  could  not  make 
insignilicant,  was  continually  adding  commissions,  and  countless 
are  the  edifices  and  effigies  in  which  we  trace  Bernini's  hand. 
Perhaps  his  best  statues  in  St.  Peter’s  are  the  St.  Longinus  and 
the  Countess  Matilda.  St.  Longinus  is  one  of  the  four  colossal 
figures  w’hich  stand  round  the  dome.  The  other  three  are  works 
of  Bernini’s  school  and  the  merit  of  the  master  may  best  bo 
judged  by  comparison  with  these.  Its  firmness  and  earnestness 
reduce  the  faults  of  the  turgid  drapery  and  flamboyant  pose. 
Longinus  is  offering  himself  with  sincere  intention,  the  head  is 
at  once  sad  and  spirited,  expressive  of  remorse  and  love.  The 
grip)  and  tension  of  the  arm  holding  the  spear  are  startlingly  felt. 
If  we  cover  up  the  lower  limbs  the  feeling  and  dignity  of  the 
torso  are  striking.  The  liltle  figure  of  the  Countess  oi  Tuscany 
is  beautiful  and  ingenuous  in  expression,  and  the  lines  of  the 
drapx?ry  are  large  and  simp)le. 
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A  document  in  the  Este  archives  gives  the  story  of  the  artist’s 
!  marriage  in  1039.  Lorenzo  fell  in  love,  bu^  was  “  stunned  ” 
bv  the  discovery  that  his  brother  Luigi  had  set  his  heart  u[X)n 
;  the  same  lady.  We  are  not  told  the  name  of  her  whom  Lorenzo 
loved,  but  who  married  the  less  famous  Luigi,  but  he  decided 

!ui)ou  rei)lacing  her  and  consoled  himself  with  “  a  most  modest 
young  girl,”  who  is  also  described  as  ‘‘  the  most  beautiful  in 
Kome.”  She  was  without  a  dowry,  or  rather,  as  the  document 
explains,  the  dowry  of  •2,000  scudi,  which  she  was  said  to  possess, 
was  secretly  given  her  by  the  bridegroom,  in  order  that  she 
might  not  appear  to  be  ])enniless.  ”  The  Cavaliere  (as  Bernini 
was  then  generally  styled,  having  been  knighted  in  1622)  might 

I  have  had  a  lady  with  15,000  scudi,  but  he  preferred  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  his  eyes  to  that  of  his  purse.” 

She  was  Caterina,  daughter  of  one  Paolo  Tezio,  and  at  this 
time  was  twenty-two  years  old,  while  Bernini  was  forty-one.  The 
marriage  turned  out  happily,  and  the  son,  Domenico,  who  wrote 
his  father’s  life,  declares  her  to  be  ‘‘docile,  without  blame; 
prudent  without  deception,  beautiful  without  affectation  and  with 
such  a  mixture  of  gravity,  pleasantness,  goodness  and  application 
that  she  seems  to  have  been  a  gift  reserved  by  Heaven  for  so 
great  a  man.”  She  had  eleven  sons  and  daughters,  of  whom  nine 
^  survived  their  parents. 

j  A  friend,  Baldinucci,  gives  a  description  of  him  as  he  appeared 

i  about  this  time.  He  was  of  middle  height,  well  proportioned 

a  aud  rather  thin  than  stout.  Of  a  strong,  robust  temperament, 

1  “all  hre.”  His  face  had  an  eagle  look,  more  particularly  his 

•  large  daik  eyes,  bright  and  piercing.  He  was  bald,  the  little  hair 

.  that  remained  to  him  being  quite  black,  but  turning  white  in 

■  later  life.  “  As  soon  as  he  opened  his  mouth,  it  was  like  a 

charm,”  especially  as  his  gestures  were  wonderfully  expressive. 

■  Charles  Perrault,  the  brother  of  the  famous  architect  at  the 

I  Louvre,  says  he  was  “  beau  parleur,  tout  plein  de  sentences,  de 

])araboles  et  de  bons  mots.” 

The  glorification  of  Pope  Urban  took  up  much  of  Bernini’s 
=  time.  Por  him  he  executed  three  busts,  his  statue  in  the  Capitol 
and,  when  the  Pope  died  in  1642,  his  monument  in  St.  Peter’s. 

\  The  statue  is  a  deplorable  piece  of  false  and  grotesque  work — 
the  arms  gesticulating,  the  drapery  flying,  the  whole  without  re- 
I  fwse or  dignity.  The  monument  has  more  merit,  though  it  follows 
the  florid  taste  of  the  day.  The  figure  of  the  Poj^e  has  a  certain 
majesty  and  the  arms  are  lifted  with  a  large,  solemn  gesture  of 
benediction,  the  draperies  are  comparatively  restrained,  and  the 

I  ornament  rich  and  delicate.  The  attendant  virtues  or  goddesses, 
whom  fashion  demanded  and  whom  the  sculptor  no  doubt  heartily 
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admired,  are  represented  by  an  opulent  Fame,  balanced  by  a 
buxom  Charity  who  supjxirts  a  sleeping  child,  wallowing  in  fat. 
It  is  painful  to  confess  that  as  far  as  his  groups  were  concerned 
artistic  perception  was  almost  extinct.  It  would  be  im^xissible 
to  defend  the  meretricious  female  who  poses  as  Truth,  or  such 
lesthetic  crimes  as  his  David,  Habbakuk  or  the  Magdalen  at 
Siena.  The  St.  Teresa  in  S.  Maria  della  Vittoria,  swooning  in 
ecstasy,  while  an  angel,  looking  like  a  mischievous  cupid,  teases 
her  with  a  dart,  is,  however,  an  extraordinarily  clever  piece  of 
work,  though  absolutely  opposed  to  all  sincerity  of  religions  feel¬ 
ing.  The  conception  of  the  sei-cento  is  as  far  removed  from  our 
own  as  it  is  from  that  of  earlier  centuries,  but  it  was  thus  it 
pictured  her,  thus  that  the  Jesuits  incarnated  spirituality.  They 
must  have  it  all  realised — the  palpitating  breathing,  the  damp 
brow.  It  is  in  effect  a  realistic  study  of  physical  passion. 
Bernini  had  only  the  religious  feeling  of  his  ago,  and  this  sensu¬ 
ous  hysteria  was  its  highest  ideal,  its  most  significant  expression. 

From  1656-63  Bernini  carried  out  his  greatest  achievement : 
that  on  which  alone  his  title  to  fame  might  rest — the  colonnade 
which  encloses  the  courtyard  of  the  Vatican.  He  has  left  num¬ 
bers  of  studies  for  this  stupendous  undertaking,  all  of  the  same 
character — the  two  vast  half-circles  ;  and  most  interesting  is  that 
which  reveals  the  idea  upon  which  his  scheme  is  based ;  a  figure 
on  the  cross  with  arms  curved  forward  in  an  embrace,  the  lines 
of  building  indicated  as  following  the  lines  of  the  arms.  One  of 
the  sketches  has  a  building  placed,  as  it  were,  between  the  hands, 
but  the  outline  is  always  the  same,  and  finally  we  have  the  sketch 
which  was  carried  into  effect ;  the  semicircles  with  their  forest 
of  columns,  supporting  statues  of  saints  and  Fathers.  Xo  more 
beautiful  approach  could  be  desired ;  large  and  symmetrical, 
stately  and  airy,  the  giant  arms  stretch  out  to  embrace  and 
welcome  all ;  adding  dignity  to  the  great  dome  of  which  they 
form  an  integral  and  important,  yet  always  subordinate  part. 
The  whole  forms  a  coup  d'oeil  which  is  perhaps  the  picture  which 
comes  most  readily  before  those  who  turn  back  in  thought  to 
Koma  Immortalis.  Hardly  less  magnificent  is  the  Scala  Kegia, 
the  noble  staircase  leading  to  the  Vatican,  which  was  completed 
in  1666,  and  which  the  architect  himself  pronounced  to  be  the 
most  difficult  piece  of  work  he  had  ever  set  his  hand  to.  The 
decorations  of  the  Scala  Ducale  followed  and  the  bas-relief,  “  Feed 
my  Sheep,”  over  the  doorway  of  the  Church.  Now  too  was 
constructed  the  immense  Cathedra,  which  holds  a  curious  seat  or 
shrine  of  great  antiquity,  the  exact  nature  of  which  is  unknown. 
This  is  a  mass  of  gilding,  of  confused  cherubs,  of  Fathers  of  the 
Church  in  contorted  attitudes  and  overpowering  drapery ;  a  piece 
of  exuberant  and  ostentatious  magnificence. 
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It  is  strange  to  our  modern  ideas,  which  demand  truth  above 
all  things,  that  Bernini  should  not  only  in  his  own  time,  but  in 
several  succeeding  centuries,  have  been  considered  a  master  of 
the  art  of  representing  drapery.  The  passion  for  voluminous 
folds  which  had  invaded  the  field  of  portraiture  as  well  as  sculp¬ 
ture,  was  already  making  itself  evident  as  far  back  as  Andrea  del 
Sarto,  and  as  the  study  of  anatomy  grew  less  careful,  the  pretext 
for  covering  deficiencies  was  gladly  seized  upon.  Bernini  under¬ 
stood  ix.*rfectly  how  to  draw  the  human  figure,  but  the  fashion  of 
the  day  made  classic  dress  imperative  in  art,  and  the  artists  of 
the  Sei-cento  took  no  pains  to  study  the  draperies  from  the 
antique  or  from  real  models,  but  contented  themselves  with 
trying  to  imitate  the  general  effect. 

If  we  examine  a  Greek  figure,  we  find  that  with  four  square 
pieces  of  cloth  and  a  few  safety  pins,  it  is  very  simple  to  repro¬ 
duce  faithfully  the  three  principal  garments  of  a  Greek  wardrobe 
of  modern  times,  the  peplos,  the  chiton  and  the  himation.  Indeed, 
one  piece  and  two  pins  are  enough  to  make  a  peplos  that  will 
perfectly  drape  a  female  figure  and  at  the  same  time  allow’  it 
complete  liberty  of  movement. 

But  if  we  repeat  the  experiment  with  the  statues  which  Bernini 
and  his  scholars  have  placed  in  St.  Peter’s,  on  Porta  Sant’Angelo 
and  other  sites,  we  find  it  impossible  to  explain  the  windings 
of  the  drapery  unless  we  assume  that  holes  are  cut  here  and 
there  to  afford  a  passage  for  odds  and  ends  of  exuberant  folds. 
We  are  unable  to  explain  how  a  certain  fold  could  rest  in  the 
place  it  does  and  how’  the  figure  could  move  without  the  clothing 
falling  off,  or  how  the  figure,  dressed  as  it  is,  could  possibly 
move  at  all. 

Such  criticism  was  lacking,  and  Bernini  was  held  at  this  time, 
as  his  son  tells  us  in  his  memoir,  in  unrivalled  honour  at  the 
Court  of  Pome.  The  Pope  continually  wrote  him  affectionate  and 
informal  notes  in  his  own  hand,  and  carried  him  off  to  Castel 
Gandolfo  for  the  summer,  where  he  arranged  a  special  apartment 
for  him  in  order  that  his  studies  might  not  be  interrupted. 
Cardinal  Rinaldo  d’Este  invited  him  to  the  famous  Villa  at  Tivoli, 
the  rest  of  the  Papal  Court  showered  favours  on  him  and  his 
words  were  received  “  like  an  oracle.” 

In  1655,  Queen  Christina  of  Sweden,  having  abdicated  her 
throne,  in  order  to  join  the  Homan  Catholic  Church,  came  to 
Eome  to  receive  the  Pope’s  blessing.  Alexander  VII.,  of  the 
House  of  Chigi,  had  shortly  before  ascended  the  throne,  and  he 
and  the  Roman  people  prepared  a  splendid  welcome  for  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  convert.  Bernini  was  called  upon  to  arrange  a  set 
of  rooms  for  her  use ,  the  Porta  del  Popolo  had  lately  been  re- 
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stored,  and  he  was  now  conmanded  to  add  special  and  apjiropriate  - 
ornament.  We  can  read  to-day  the  laudatory  inscriptions,  sur-  ' 
mounted  by  the  Chigi  arms,  under  which  she  passed  up  the 
Flaminian  way. 

Bernini  has  left  a  bust  which,  with  all  his  remarkable  ixiwer 
of  characterisation,  shows  us  Christina,  strong-featured,  with 
aquiline  nose,  small,  determined  mouth  and  clever  brow.  She  1 
honoured  him  peculiarly  with  her  friendship  and  patronage.  i 
“  Who  does  not  esteem  Bernini,”  she  would  exclaim,  ‘‘deserves  ! 
no  esteem.”  Chronicles  of  the  time  tell  of  the  entertainments 
which  he  helped  to  prepare  for  her,  of  the  gorgeous  banquet  given  ! 
by  the  Pope  in  her  honour,  and  of  the  two  chairs  which  Bernini 
designed  for  the  occasion,  that  of  the  Queen  being  four  inches 
lower  than  the  Poi)e’s,  to  mark  her  spiritual  inferiority.  Just  ; 
before  the  artist  died  he  made  her  a  present  of  a  bust  of  the 
Saviour,  and  when  she  heard  the  total  of  the  fortune  he  had  left  | 

she  remarked  :  ”1  shoidd  have  felt  ashamed  if  he  had  served  j 

me,  that  he  should  have  left  so  little.”  1 

Francesco,  Duke  of  Este,  by  writing  to  his  Cardinal  brother,  S 
persuaded  the  famous  sculptor  to  execute  the  bust  of  himself  now 
at  Modena.  It  represents  a  splendid  young  man,  dressed  in 
armour,  with  a  flowing  scarf  and  the  long  curls  of  the  Cavaliers. 
High  bred,  imperious,  nonchalant,  it  gives  a  good  idea  of  the 
great  chief  of  an  ancient  hereditary  house. 

The  dignified  palace  of  the  Barberini  with  its  impressive  gate¬ 
way  was  built  about  this  time,  and  is  a  worthy  example  of  what 
a  grand  palace  should  be.  So,  too,  was  the  Church  at  Ariccia. 

The  interior  of  this  is  peculiarly  rich  and  graceful.  The  inside 
of  the  cuix)la  is  in  stucco  with  cherubs ;  the  pilasters  are  similar 
to  those  in  St.  Peter’s.  It  is  one  of  the  finest  of  Bernini’s 
churches,  and  work  like  this  when  at  its  best,  if  wanting  in  the 
religious  spirit  of  the  earlier  schools  and  in  the  fastidious  beauty 
of  the  Eenaissance,  has  its  own  ample  and  imposing  merit. 

Like  his  predecessors,  Louis  XIV.  was  anxious  Bernini  should 
come  to  Paris  and  made  many  efforts  to  induce  him  to  enter  his 
service.  In  1664,  M.  de  Colbert,  his  minister,  wrote  to  beg  him 
to  look  over  the  plans  for  the  re-construction  of  the  Louvre, 
saying  that  the  King  could  not  rest  till  they  had  received  his 
approval.  Colbert  had  failed  to  find  any  architect  in  France 
capable  of  pleasing  the  King.  He  had  been  disappointed  in  one  or 
two  Italians  who  had  been  recommended  to  him ,  and  he  was  at  his 
wits’  end  when  he  was  advised  to  apply  to  Bernini.  The  latter, 
though  much  occupied,  obtained  the  Pope’s  permission  and  sub¬ 
mitted  a  design  which  gave  such  entire  satisfaction ,  that  the  King 
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forwarded  him  his  portrait  set  round  with  forty  diamonds  and 
worth  8,000  scudi. 

After  this,  letters  passed  rapidly  between  the  Pope  and  the 
King  of  France,  the  King  and  Bernini.  As  might  have  been 
expected,  the  plans  of  the  latter  had  not  been  particularly  well 
received  by  the  artists  of  Paris,  and  the  King  pressed  upon 
Bernini  that  he  should  come  himself  to  Paris  to  put  his  work  in 
hand,  making  him  an  otter  of  10,000  scudi.  The  Pope  gave  him 
three  months’  leave  of  absence  and  finally  in  April,  1605,  he  set 
off,  accompanied  by  his  eldest  son,  who  was  eighteen,  two 
“disciples,”  his  master  of  the  household  and  two  other  servants. 
He  had  also  in  his  suite  a  courier  of  the  King  of  France  and  a 
travelling  director.  At  Siena  he  stopped  by  the  Pope’s  desire 
to  see  how  the  statues  looked  which  he  had  lately  sent  to  the 
Cathedral,  and  was  entertained  by  Prince  Chigi,  brother  of  Alex¬ 
ander  Vll.  His  journey  to  France  was  like  a  royal  progress; 
he  was  magnificently  welcomed  by  the  reigning  sovereigns 
through  whoso  capitals  he  passed,  and  forty  miles  outside  Paris 
he  was  met  by  the  King’s  majordomo  and  conducted  to  a  specially 
decorated  apartment  at  Frontenac  near  the  Louvre.  The  next 
day  he  presented  himself  before  the  King  ”  avec  honiiete 
hardiesse,”  and  that  illustrious  personage  pronounced  that  he 
api)eared  to  be  an  even  greater  man  than  he  had  expected. 

In  sfute  of  this  beginning,  relations  of  unbroken  cordiality  were 
not  long  maintained.  Bernini  was  too  exclusive  an  admirer  of 
Italian  work.  He  was  surrounded  by  French  detractors,  headed 
by  the  architect  Perrault.  After  many  disappointments  and  much 
discussion  the  work  w’as  abandoned,  and  in  October,  six  months 
after  his  arrival,  Bernini,  seeing  that  his  work  was  likely  to  be 
coutinually  interrupted,  left  Paris  in  disgust  and  returned  with 
joy  to  Pome,  where  he  was  welcomed  with  joyful  acclamations 
and  delighted  affection.  He  left  behind  him  the  fine  bust  of 
Louis  XIV.,  now  in  the  Louvre.  Of  all  the  portraits  remaining 
it  is  perhajDS  the  one  which  gives  the  most  vivid  idea  of  the 
personal  charm  of  the  Grand  Monarque.  The  head  is  serene  and 
expressive,  the  lines  are  fine  and  clear  cut,  the  pose  haughty, 
languid,  and  a  little  scornful.  A  scarf  flies  across  the  cuirass, 
over  which  falls  a  knot  of  'point  de  Venise. 

The  death  of  Alexander  VH.  gave  the  occasion  to  create  another 
flamboyant  monument.  Borne  by  languishing  females,  with  a 
gruesome  skeleton  emerging  from  under  voluminous  curtains, 
it  combines  all  that  is  meretricious  in  art  and  false  in  sentiment. 
But  he  retained  his  capacity  for  better  things.  Just  before 
leaving  for  Paris  he  had  produced  one  of  his  most  attractive 
minor  works,  namely,  the  little  elephant  in  the  Piazza  Minerva, 
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which  carries  on  its  back  a  small  Egyptian  obelisk  which  had 
been  unearthed  in  the  time  of  the  Chigi  Pope.  The  works  which 
follow  seem  trifling  compared  to  all  that  the  artist  had  already 
accomplished.  Among  them  were  the  supervision  of  the  two 
churches  at  the  head  of  the  Corso  and  Via  Babuino,  after  designs 
of  Eaimondi  and  the  churches  of  S.  Agnese  and  of  St.  Andrea  of 
the  Quirinale.  The  last,  indeed,  in  the  careful  management  of 
the  curves  of  the  facade  steps,  aft'ords  a  striking  exam[)le 
of  the  art  of  producing  a  spacious  effect  within  a  small  compass. 
The  Angels  on  the  bridge  of  St.  Angelo  and  many  other  works 
attributed  to  the  master  are  by  his  scholars. 

Eleven  of  the  caricatures  for  which  he  was  famous  remain 
to  us.  They  show  an  acute  observation  and  an  understanding  of 
the  art  of  caricaturing  without  degenerating  into  monstrosity. 
His  French  cavaliers  are  effeminate,  aristocratic,  simpering 
beings,  types  of  the  young  exquisites  who  hung  about  the  Court 
of  Louis  XIV.,  just  as  the  bull-necked  young  man  with  curly 
hair  and  generously  displayed  throat  is  a  type  of  the  man  of 
the  popolo  in  the  Trastevcre  to-day,  or  the  coachman  of  the 
Spanish  ambassador,  the  low,  barbaric  savage,  who  has  passed 
away  from  civilised  life. 

It  was  in  1G80  that  Bernini,  sinking  under  the  effects  of  old 
age  rather  than  illness,  sent,  through  Cardinal  Azzolino,  a  message 
to  Queen  Christina,  asking  for  her  prayers  and  saying  that  he  felt 
sure  she  must  have  a  manner  of  approaching  the  Almighty 
which  would  incline  Him  to  listen.  The  Queen  sent  an  answer, 
promising  to  do  her  best  if  Bernini  on  his  part  would  pray  for 
her,  and  that  they  might  one  day  praise  God  together.  Up  to 
the  last  the  dying  artist  retained  his  old  courageous  and  ener¬ 
getic  spirit.  His  right  hand  had  a  touch  of  paralysis  and  he  said 
to  his  son  :  ‘  ‘  This  hand  has  done  so  much  work ,  it  is  only  fitting 
it  should  be  the  first  to  rest.”  On  the  28th  of  November,  1680, 
he  passed  away  at  the  age  of  eighty -two,  amid  the  lamentations 
of  the  whole  of  Rome.  He  was  buried  in  S.  Maria  Maggiore  in  a 
family  tomb  which  he  had  prepared  many  years  before.  He 
left  a  fortune  of  A‘100,000  sterling,  and  his  will,  which  is  pre¬ 
served  in  the  State  archives  of  Rome,  covers  twenty  pages,  all 
signed  by  his  hand. 

Bernini’s  instinct  did  not  rebel  against  the  taste  of  his  time, 
rather  he  moulded  it  with  the  strength  which,  while  it  classified 
and  perpetuated  its  features,  yet  gave  them  originality  and 
value.  All  over  Europe,  the  tendency  to  over-elaborate  was 
irresistible.  The  age  w’as  coarse  and  pompous,  enamoured  of 
empty  show  and  noisy  flattery,  and  its  art  was  its  inevitable 
expression,  but  where  others  unavailingly  made  desperate  efforts 
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to  appear  large  and  grand,  Bernini  succeeded  in  being  both.  He 
has  breathed  power  and  spirit  into  degenerate  methods  ;  his  ample 
style  has  set  its  mark  upon  the  seventeenth  century,  and  this 
school  and  iieriod  form  a  document  as  interesting,  if  not  as  ad¬ 
mirable,  as  those  that  went  before. 

Borromini  lost  his  reason  and  his  frantic  attempts  to  outdo 
Bernini’s  work  are  those  of  a  madman.  The  churches  of  the 
eighteenth  century  are  decorated  with  tasteless  splendour,  and 
have  groups  of  angels  and  ecstatic  saints  executed  by  men  who 
have  lost  all  sense  of  balance  and  restraint.  In  the  figures 
tumbling  backwards  on  either  side  the  altar  in  the  chapel  of  St. 
Ignatius  in  the  Gcsu  in  Rome,  in  its  gorgeous  pillars  and  globe 
01  bronze  and  lapis-lazuli,  in  “  kneeling  columns,”  in  the  curving 
and  squirming  facade  of  the  church  of  the  Quattro  Fontane,  in 
monuments  of  the  Popes  in  St.  Peter’s,  we  have  examples  oi 
the  extremes  to  which  this  undisciplined  style  could  be  carried  ; 
but  Bernini  was  dead,  and  cannot  be  held  accountable  for  the 
extravagance  which  marked  its  last  stages. 

French  taste  refined  the  baroque  into  the  rococo,  and  gradually 
the  period  of  reaction  set  in,  which  received  its  decided  impetus 
in  the  discovery  of  Pompeii,  when  classic  purity  once  more  gained 
the  up}x,‘r  hand,  but  the  Rome  we  know  and  love  is  still  the  Rome 
of  Bernini,  and  not  only  within  the  city,  but  far  away  in  the 
country,  we  come  upon  those  wide-roofed  gateways  and  ample 
villas  which  attest  the  influence  of  the  sci-cento,  and  whose  pic¬ 
turesque  lines  compare  so  respectably  with  modern  Italian  archi¬ 
tecture. 

Evelyn  March  Phillipps. 
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It  was,  toward  the  end  of  the  winter,  fairly  romantic  to  feel  one’s 
self  “going  South’’ — in  verification  of  the  pleasant  probability 
that,  since  one’s  mild  adventure  had  appeared  beforehand,  and 
as  a  whole,  to  promise  that  complexion,  there  would  now  be 
aspects  and  occasions  more  particularly  and  deejdy  dyed  with  it. 
The  inevitability  of  his  being  romantically  affected — being  so  more 
often  than  not — had  been  taken  tor  granted  by  the  restless  analyst 
from  the  first ;  his  feeling  that  he  might  count  uix)n  it  having 
indeed,  in  resjK'ct  to  his  visit,  the  force  of  a  strong  appeal.  The 
case  had  come  to  strike  him  as  perfectly  clear — the  case  for  the 
singular  history,  the  odd  evolution,  of  this  confidence,  which 
might  api>ear  superficially  to  take  some  explaining.  It  was 
■■  Europe  ’’  that  had,  in  very  ancient  days,  held  out  to  the  yearn¬ 
ing  young  American  some  likelihood  of  impressions  more  numer¬ 
ous  and  various  and  of  a  higher  intensity  than  those  he  might 
gather  on  the  native  scene ;  and  it  was  doubtless  in  conformity 
with  some  such  desire  more  finely  and  more  frequently  to  vibrate 
that  he  had  originally  begun  to  consult  the  European  oracle.  This 
had  led,  in  the  event,  to  his  settling  to  live  for  long  years  in  the 
very  precincts,  as  it  were,  of  the  temj>le  ;  so  that  the  voice  of  the 
divinity  was  finally  to  become,  in  his  ears,  of  all  sounds  the 
most  familiar.  It  was  quite  to  lose  its  primal  note  of  mystery, 
to  cease  little  by  little  to  be  strange,  impressive  and  august- 
in  the  degree,  at  any  rate,  in  which  it  had  once  enjoyed  that 
character.  The  consultation  of  the  oracle,  in  a  word,  the  invo¬ 
cation  of  the  |x)ssible  thrill,  was  gradually  to  feel  its  romantic 
essence  enfeebled,  shrunken  and  spent.  The  European  com- 
))lexity,  working  clearer  to  one's  vision,  had  grown  usual  and 
calculable — presenting  itself,  to  the  discouragement  of  wasteful 
(■motion  and  of  “intensity’’  in  general,  as  the  very  stuff,  the 
common  texture,  of  the  real  world.  Eomance  and  mystery — in 
other  words  the  amusement  of  interest — would  have  therefore  at 
last  to  provide  for  themselves  elsewhere  ;  and  what  curiously  befell, 
in  time,  was  that  the  native,  the  forsaken  scene,  now  passing,  as 
continual  rumour  had  it,  through  a  thousand  stages  and  changes, 
i\nd  ottering  a  perfect  iridescence  of  fresh  aspects,  seemed  more 
and  more  to  appeal  to  the  faculty  of  wonder.  It  was  American 
civilisation  that  had  begun  to  spread  itself  thick  and  pile  itself 
high,  in  short,  in  proportion  as  the  other,  the  foreign  exhibition 
had  taken  to  writing  itself  plain  ;  and  to  a  world  so  amended  and 
enriched,  accordingly,  the  expatriated  observer,  with  his  relaxed 
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curiosity  reviving  and  his  limp  imagination  once  more  on  the 
stretch,  couldn’t  fail  again  to  address  himself.  Nothing  could  be 
of  a  simpler  and  straighter  logic  :  Europe  had  been  romantic, 
years  before,  because  she  was  ditferent  from  America  ;  wherefore 
America  would  now  be  romantic  because  she  was  different  from 
Europe.  It  was  for  this  small  syllogism  then  to  meet,  practi¬ 
cally,  the  test  of  one’s  repatriation  ;  and  as  the  palpitating  pilgrim 
disembarked,  in  truth,  he  had  felt  it,  like  the  rifle  of  a  keen 
sportsman,  carried  across  his  shoulder  and  ready  for  instant  use. 

What  employment  it  was  thus  to  find,  what  game  it  was  actually 
to  bring  down,  this  directed  and  aimed  appetite  for  sharp  imp)res- 
sions,  is  a  question  to  which  these  pages  may  apfK-ar  in  a  manner 
to  testify — constituting  to  that  extent  the  “  proof  ”  of  my  fond 
calculation.  It  was  in  respect  to  the  South,  meanwhile,  at  any 
rate,  that  the  calculation  had  really  been  fondest — on  such  a  stored, 
such  a  waiting  provision  of  vivid  images,  mainly  beautiful  and 
sad,  might  one  surely  there  depend.  The  sense  of  these  things 
would  represent  for  the  restless  analyst,  more  than  that  of  any 
others,  intensity  of  impression  ;  so  that  his  only  [irime  discom- 
titure  was  in  his  having  had  helplessly  to  see  his  allowance  of 
time  cut  short,  reduced  to  the  smallest  compass  in  which  the 
establishment  of  a  relation  to  any  group  of  aspects  might  be  held 
conceivable.  This  last  soreness,  however — and  the  point  is  one 
to  be  made — was  not  slow,  I  noted,  to  find  itself  healingly 
breathed  iqxin.  More  promptly  in  America  than  elsewhere  does 
the  relation  to  the  group  of  aspects  begin  to  work — whatever  the 
group,  and  1  think  I  may  add  whatever  the  relation,  may  be. 
Few  elements  of  the  picture  are  shy  or  lurking  elements — tangled 
among  others  or  hidden  behind  them,  packed  close  by  time  and 
taking  time  to  come  out.  They  stand  there  in  their  row  like  the 
letters  of  an  alphabet,  and  this  is  why,  in  spite  of  the  vast  surface 
exposed,  any  item,  encountered  or  selected,  contributes  to  the 
spelling  of  the  word,  becomes  on  the  spot  generally  informing  and 
characteristic.  The  word  so  recognised  stands  thus,  immediately, 
for  a  multitude  of  others  and  constitutes,  to  expert  observation,  an 
all-sufhcient  specimen.  “  Here,  evidently,  more  quickly  than  in 
Europe,”  the  visitor  says  to  himself,  ”  one  knows  what  there  is 
and  what  there  isn’t  ;  whence  there  is  the  less  need,  for  one's 
impression,  of  a  multiplication  of  cases.”  A  single  case  speaks 
for  many — since  it  is  again  and  again,  as  he  catches  himself 
repeating,  a  question  not  of  clustered  meanings  that  fall  like  over¬ 
ripe  fruit  into  his  lap,  but  of  the  picking  out  of  the  few  formed 
features,  signs  of  character  mature  enough  and  firm  enough  to 
promise  a  savour  or  to  sutfer  handling.  These  scant  handfuls 
illustrate  and  typify,  and,  luckily,  they  are  (as  the  evidence  of 
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manners  and  conditions,  over  the  world,  goes)  quickly  gathered- 
so  that  an  imja'cssion  founded  on  them  is  not  an  undue  simplifi¬ 
cation.  And  1  make  out,  I  think,  the  reflection  with  which  our 
anxious  explorer  tacitly  concludes.  “  It’s  a  bad  country  to  be 
stupid  in — none  on  the  whole  so  bad.  If  one  doesn’t  know  how  to 
look  and  to  see  one  should  keep  out  of  it  altogether.  But  if  one 
does,  if  one  can  see  straight,  one  takes  in  the  whole  piece  at  a 
series  of  points  that  are  after  all  comparatively  few.  One  may 
neglect,  by  interspacing  the  points,  a  little  of  the  accessory  matter, 
but  one  neglects  none  of  the  essential.  And  if  one  has  not  at 
last  learned  to  separate  with  due  sharpness,  pen  in  hand,  the 
essential  from  the  accessory,  one  has  only,  at  best,  to  muffle 
one’s  head  for  shame  and  await  deserved  extinction.” 

I. 

It  was  in  conformity  with  some  such  induction  as  the  foregoing 
that  1  had  to  feel  myself,  at  Eichmond,  in  the  midst  of  abnormal 
wintry  rigours,  take  in  at  every  pore  a  Southern  impression; 
just  as  it  was  also  there,  before  a  picture  charmless  at  the  best,  1 
seemed  to  apprehend,  and  not  redeemed  now  by  mistimed  snow 
and  ice,  that  I  was  to  recognise  how  much  I  had  staked  on  my 
theory  of  the  latent  [xietry  of  the  South.  This  theory,  during  a 
couple  of  rather  dark,  vain  days,  constituted  my  sole  solace  or 
support,  and  1  was  most  of  all  occupied  with  my  sense  of  the 
importance  of  carrying  it  olf  again  unimpaired.  1  remember 
asking  myself  at  the  end  of  an  hour  or  two  what  I  had  then 
expected — expected  of  the  interesting  Eichmond,  and  thereiqwn, 
whether  or  no  I  mustered,  on  this  first  challenge,  an  adequate 
answer,  trying  to  supply  the  original  basis  of  expectation.  By 
that  effort,  as  happened,  my  dim  ix^rambulation  was  lighted,  ami 
I  hasten  to  add  that  I  felt  the  second  branch  of  my  question  easy 
enough  to  meet.  How  was  the  sight  of  Eichmond  not  to  be  a 
[X)tent  idea;  how  was  the  place  not,  presumably,  to  be  interest¬ 
ing  to  a  restless  analyst  who  had  become  conscious  of  the  charge 
involved  in  that  title  as  long  ago  as  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil 
War,  if  not  even  still  more  promptly  ;  and  to  whose  young  imagina¬ 
tion  the  Confederate  capital  had  grown  lurid,  fuliginous,  vividly 
tragic — esiiecially  under  the  process  through  which  its  fate  was 
to  close  round  it  and  overwhelm  it,  invest  it  with  one  of  the  great 
reverberating  historic  names?  They  hang  together  on  the  dread¬ 
ful  page,  the  cities  of  the  supreme  holocaust,  the  final  massacres, 
the  blood,  the  flames,  the  tears  ;  they  are  chalked  with  the  sinister 
red  mark  at  sight  of  which  the  sensitive  nerve  of  association 
forever  winces.  If  the  mere  shadow  had  that  penetrati\e  power, 
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what  att'ecting  virtue  might  accordingly  not  reside  in  the  substance, 
the  place  itself,  the  haunted  scene,  as  one  might  figure  it,  of  the 
old,  the  vast  intensity  of  drama?  One  thing  at  least  was  certain 
—that,  however  the  sense  of  actual  aspects  was  to  disengage 
itself,  I  could  not  possibly  have  drawn  near  with  an  intelligence 
more  resix'ctfully  and  liberally  ))repared  for  hospitality  to  it. 
So,  conformably  with  all  this,  how  could  it  further  not  strike 
me,  in  presence  of  the  presented  apixarances,  that  the  needful 
ixrceptions  were  in  fact  at  play? 

I  recall  the  shock  of  that  question  after  a  single  interrogative 
stroll ,  a  mere  vague  mile  of  which  had  thrown  me  back  wondering 
aud  a  trifle  mystified.  One  had  brutally  to  put  it  to  one’s  self 
after  a  conscientious  stare  about  :  “  This  then  the  tragic  ghost- 
haunted  city,  this  the  centre  of  the  vast  blood-drenched  circle,  one 
of  the  most  blood-drenched,  for  miles  and  miles  around,  in  the 
dire  catalogue  aforesaid?  ”  One  had  counted  on  a  sort  of  regis¬ 
tered  consciousness  of  the  past,  and  the  truth  was  that  there  ap¬ 
peared,  for  the  moment,  on  the  face  of  the  scene,  no  discernible 
consciousness,  registered  or  unregistered,  of  anything.  Eich- 
mond,  in  a  word,  looked  to  me  simply  blank  and  void — whereby 
it  was,  precisely,  however,  that  the  great  emotion  was  to  come. 
One  could  never  consent  merely  to  taking  it  for  that  :  intolerable 
the  discredit  so  cast  on  one’s  perceptive  resources.  The  great 
modern  hotel,  superfluously  vast,  was  excellent;  but  it  enjoyed  as 
a  feature,  as  a  “value,”  an  uncontested  priority.  It  was  a  huge 
well-pitched  tent,  the  latest  thing  in  tents,  proclaiming  in  the 
desert  the  name  of  a  new  industry.  The  desert,  I  have  men¬ 
tioned,  was  more  or  less  muffled  in  snow — that  furthered,  I  admit, 
the  blankness;  the  wind  was  harsh,  the  sky  sullen,  the  houses 
scarce  emphasised  at  all  as  houses;  the  “Southern  character,” 
in  fine,  was  nowhere.  I  should  doubtless  have  been  embarrassed 
to  say  in  what  sixcific  items  1  had  imagined  it  would  naturally 
reside— save  in  so  far  as  I  had  attached  some  mystic  virtue  to 
the  very  name  of  Virginia  :  this  instinctive  imputation  constituting 
by  itself,  for  that  matter,  a  symptom  of  a  certain  significance. 
I  watched  and  waited,  giving  the  virtue  a  chance  to  come  out ;  I 
wandered  far  and  wide — as  far,  that  is,  as  weather  and  season 
permitted  :  they  quite  forbade,  to  my  regret,  the  long  drives  in¬ 
volved  in  a  visitation  of  the  old  battlefields.  The  shallow  vistas, 
the  loose  perspectives,  were  as  sadly  simple  as  the  faces  of  the 
blind.  Was  it  practically  but  a  question  then,  deplorable  thought ! 
of  a  poor  Northern  city? — with  the  bare  difference  that  a  Northern 
city  of  such  extent  would,  however  stricken,  have  succeeded,  by 
some  Northern  art,  in  pretending  to  resources.  Where,  other¬ 
wise.  were  the  “old  Southern  mansions”  on  the  wide  verandahs 
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and  in  the  rank,  sweet  gardens  of  whicdi  Northern  resources  had 
once  been  held  so  cheap? 

Well,  I  scarce  remember  at  what  point  of  my  peregrination,  at 
what  quite  vague,  senseless  street-corner,  it  was  that  1  felt  my 
inquiry — up  to  that  moment  rather  embarrassing — turn  to  clearness 
and  the  whole  picture  place  itself  in  a  light  in  which  contemplation 
might  for  the  time  find  a  warrant  and  a  clue.  I  at  any  rate  almost 
like  to  live  over  the  few  minutes  in  question — for  the  sake  of  their 
relief  and  their  felicity.  So  retracing  them,  1  see  that  the  spring 
had  been  jn-essed  for  them  by  the  positive  force  of  one’s  first  dis¬ 
may ;  a  sort  of  intellectual  bankruptcy,  this  latter,  that  one  felt 
one  really  couldn’t  afford.  There  were  no  references — that  had 
been  the  trouble  ;  but  the  reaction  came  with  the  sense  that  the 
large,  sad  jioorness  was  in  itself  a  reference,  and  one  by  which 
a  hundred  grand  historic  connections  were  on  the  s|X)t,  and  quite 
thrillingly,  re-established.  What  was  I  tasting  of,  at  that  time 
of  day,  and  with  intensity,  but  the  far  consequences  of  things, 
made  absolutely  majestic  by  their  weight  and  duration?  I  was 
tasting,  mystically,  of  the  very  essence  of  the  old  Southern  idea— 
the  hugest  fallacy,  as  it  hovered  there  to  one’s  backward,  one’s 
ranging  vision,  for  which  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  had  ever 
laid  down  their  lives.  I  was  tasting  of  the  very  bitterness  of  the 
immense,  grotesque,  defeated  project — the  project,  extravagant, 
fantastic,  and  to-day  pathetic,  in  its  folly,  of  a  vast  Slave  State  (as 
the  old  term  ran)  artfully,  savingly  isolated  in  the  world  that  was 
to  contain  it  and  trade  with  it.  This  was  what  everything  round 
me  meant — that  that  absurdity  had  once  flourished  there :  and 
nothing,  immediately,  could  have  been  more  interesting  than  the 
lesson  that  such  may  remain,  for  long  years,  the  tell-tale  face  of 
things  where  such  absurdities  have  flourished.  Thus,  by  a  turn 
of  my  hand,  or  of  my  head,  interest  was  evoked  ;  so  that  from  this 
moment  I  had  never  to  let  go  of  it.  It  was  to  serve  again,  it  was 
to  serve  elsewhere,  and  in  much  the  same  manner;  all  aspects, 
straightway,  were  altered  by  it,  and  the  pious  pilgrim  came  round 
again  into  his  own.  He  had  wanted,  his  scheme  had  fairly  re¬ 
quired,  this  particular  part  of  the  country  to  be  beautiful;  he  had 
really  needed  it  to  be,  he  couldn’t  afford,  in  due  deference  to  the 
intellectual  economy  imposed  on  him,  its  not  being.  When  things 
were  grandly  sad,  accordingly — sad  on  the  great  scale  and  with 
a  certain  nobleness  of  ruin — an  clement  of  beauty  seemed  always 
secured,  even  if  one  could  scarce  say  why  :  wdiich  truth,  clearly, 
would  operate  fortunately  for  the  com]womiscd  South. 

It  came  back  again — it  was  alway^s,  after  this  fashion,  coming 
back,  as  if  to  make  me  extravagantly  repeat  myself — to  the 
quantity  to  be  ”  read  into  ”  the  American  view,  in  general,  before 
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it  trives  out  an  interest.  The  observer,  like  a  fond  investor,  must 
spend  on  it,  boldly,  ingeniously,  to  make  it  pay;  and  it  may 
often  thus  remind  one  of  the  wonderful  soil  of  California,  which 
is  nothing  when  left  to  itself  and  the  fine  weather,  but  becomes 
everything  conceivable  under  the  rainfall.  What  would  many  an 
American  prospect  be  for  him,  the  visitor  bent  on  appreciation 
frequently  wonders,  without  his  preliminary  discharge  upon  it 
of  some  brisk  shower  of  general  ideas?  The  arid  sand  has  in 
a  remarkable  degree  the  fine  property  of  absorbing  these  latter 
and  then  giving  them  back  to  the  air  in  proportionate  signs  of 
life.  There  be  blooming  gardens,  on  the  other  hand,  1  take 
it.  where  the  foliage  of  Time  is  positively  too  dense  for  the 
general  idea  to  penetrate  or  to  perch — as  if  too  many  ideas  had 
already  bi'on  concerned  and  involved  and  there  were  nothing  to 
do  but  to  accept  the  complete  demonstration.  It  was  not  to  this 
order,  at  any  rate,  that  my  decipherable  South  was  to  belong; 
but  Eichmond  at  least  began  to  repay  my  outlay,  from  point  to 
point,  as  soon  as  the  outlay  had  been  made.  The  place  was 
weak — “  adorably  ”  weak  :  that  was  the  word  into  which  the 
whole  impression  flowered,  that  was  the  idea,  evidently,  that 
all  the  rest  of  the  way  as  well,  would  be  most  brought  home.  That 
was  the  form,  in  short,  that  the  interest  would  take;  the  charm 
—immense,  almost  august — being  in  the  long,  unbroken  con¬ 
nections  of  the  case.  Here,  obviously,  would  be  the  prime  source 
of  the  beauty  ;  since  if  to  be  sad  was  to  be  the  reverse  of  blatant, 
what  was  the  sadness,  taken  all  round,  but  the  incurable  after¬ 
taste  of  the  original  vanity  and  fatuity,  with  the  memories  and 
penalties  of  which  the  very  air  seemed  still  charged?  I  had 
recently  been  studying,  a  little,  the  record,  reading,  with  other 
things,  the  volume  of  his  admirable  History  (of  the  United  States 
since  the  Missouri  compromise),  in  which  Mr.  James  Ford 
Rhoades  recounts  the  long  preliminaries  of  the  War  and  shows 
us.  all  lucidly  and  humanely,  the  Southern  mind  of  the  mid¬ 
century  in  the  very  convulsions  of  its  perversity — the  conception 
that,  almost  comic  in  itself,  was  yet  so  tragically  to  fail  to  work, 
that  of  a  world  rearranged,  a  State  solidly  and  comfortably  seated 
and  tucked-in,  in  the  interest  of  slave-produced  Cotton. 

The  solidity  and  the  comfort  were  to  involve  not  only  the  wide 
extension,  but  the  complete  intellectual,  moral  and  economic 
reconsecration  of  slavery,  an  enlarged  and  glorified,  quite  beati¬ 
fied,  application  of  its  principle.  The  light  of  experience,  round 
about,  and  every  finger-post  of  history,  of  political  and  spiritual 
science  with  which  the  scene  of  civilisation  seemed  to  bristle, 
had.  when  questioned,  but  one  warning  to  give,  and  appeared 
to  give  it  with  an  effect  of  huge  derision  :  whereby  was  laid  on 
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the  Southern  genius  the  necessity  of  getting  rid  of  these  discords  ^ 
and  substituting  for  the  ironic  face  of  the  world  an  entirely 
new  harmony,  or  in  other  words  a  different  scheme  of  criticism. 
Since  nothing  in  the  Slave-scheme  could  be  said  to  conform  — 
conform,  that  is,  to  the  reality  of  things — it  was  the  plan  of  ^ 
Christendom  and  the  wisdom  of  the  ages  that  would  have  to  be 
altered.  History,  the  history  of  everything,  would  be  rewritten  ^ 

ad  iisiim  Delphini — the  Dauphin  being  in  this  case  the  bnddin^  I 

Southern  mind.  This  meant  a  general  and  a  permanent  quar¬ 
antine ;  meant  the  eternal  bowdlerisation  of  books  and  journals: 
meant  in  fine  all  literature  and  all  art  on  an  expurgatory  index.  1 
It  meant,  still  further,  an  active  and  ardent  propaganda;  the 
reorganisation  of  the  school,  the  college,  the  university  in  the 
interest  of  the  new  criticism.  The  testimony  to  that  thesis  t 
offered  by  the  documents  of  the  time,  by  State  legislation,  local  ' 
eloquence,  political  speeches,  the  “tone  of  the  press,’’  strikes  us 
to-day  as  beyond  measure  queer  and  quaint  and  benighted—  1 
innocent  above  all ;  stamped  with  the  inalienable  Southern  sign,  j 

the  inimitable  rococo  note.  We  talk  of  the  provincial,  but  the  I 

provinciality  projected  by  the  Confederate  dream,  and  in  which 
it  proposed  to  steep  the  whole  helpless  social  mass,  looks  to  our 
present  eyes  as  artlessly  perverse,  as  untouched  by  any  intel¬ 
lectual  tradition  of  beauty  or  wit,  as  some  exhibited  array  of 
the  odd  utensils  or  divinities  of  lone  and  primitive  islanders.  It 
came  over  one  that  they  icerc  there,  in  the  air  they  had  breathed, 
precisely,  lone — even  the  very  best  of  the  old  Southerners;  and,  • 

looking  at  them  over  the  threshold  of  approach  that  poor  Eich-  ; 

mond  seemed  to  form,  the  real  key  to  one’s  sense  of  their  native  j 

scene  was  in  that  very  idea  of  their  solitude  and  their  isolation.  | 

Thus  they  affected  one  as  such  passive,  such  pathetic  victims  of  S 

fate,  as  so  played  upon  and  betrayed,  so  beaten  and  bruised,  by  j 

the  old  burden  of  their  condition,  that  I  found  myself  conscious, 
on  their  behalf,  of  a  sort  of  ingenuity  of  tenderness. 

Their  condition  was  to  have  waked  up  from  far  back  to  this 
thumping  legacy  of  the  intimate  presence  of  the  Negro,  and  one 
saw  them,  not  much  less  imprisoned  in  it  and  overdarkened  by 
it  to-day  than  they  had  been  in  the  time  of  their  so  fallacious 
presumption.  The  haunting  consciousness  thus  produced  is  the 
prison  of  the  Southern  spirit;  and  how  was  one  to  say,  as  a 
pilgrim  from  afar,  that  with  an  equal  exposure  to  the  eml)arrass- 
ing  fact  one  would  have  been  more  at  one’s  ease?  I  had  found 
my  own  threatened,  I  remember — my  ease  of  contemplation  of 
the  subject,  which  was  all  there  could  be  question  of — during 
some  ten  minutes  spent,  a  few  days  before,  in  consideration  of 
an  African  type  or  two  encountered  in  Washington.  I  was 
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waiting-  in  n  tit  the  railway-station,  for  the  delivery  of  my 
luggage  after  my  arrival,  while  a  fjroup  of  tatterdemalion  darkies 
lounged  and  sunned  themselves  within  range.  To  take  in  with 
anv  attention  two  or  three  of  these  hgures  had  surely  been  to 
feel  one's  self  introduced  at  a  bound  to  the  formidable  Question, 
which  rose  suddenly  like  some  beast  that  had  sprung  from  the 
jungle.  These  were  its  far  out[x)sts ;  they  represented  the 
Southern  black  as  we  knew  him  not,  and  had  not  within  the 
memory  of  man  known  him,  at  the  North;  and  to  see  him 
there,  ragged  and  rudimentary,  yet  all  portentous  and  “  in 
possession  of  his  rights  as  a  man,”  was  to  be  not  a  little  discom¬ 
posed,  was  to  be  in  fact  very  much  admonished.  One  understood 
at  a  glance  how  he  must  loom,  how  he  must  count,  in  a  com¬ 
munity  in  which,  in  spite  of  the  ground  it  might  cover,  there 
were  comparatively  so  few  other  things.  The  admonition,  ac¬ 
cordingly,  remained,  and  no  further  appeal  was  required,  I  felt, 
to  disabuse  a  tactful  mind  of  the  urgency  of  preaching.  South¬ 
ward,  a  sweet  reasonableness  about  him.  Nothing  was  less  con¬ 
testable,  of  course,  than  that  such  a  sweet  reasonableness  might 
play,  in  the  whole  situation,  a  beautiful  part;  but  nothing,  also, 
was  on  reflection  more  obvious  than  that  the  counsel  of  per¬ 
fection,  in  such  a  case,  would  never  prove  oil  upon  the  waters. 
The  lips  of  the  non-resident  were  at  all  events  not  the  lips  to 
utter  this  wisdom  ;  the  non-resident  might  well  feel  themselves 
indeed,  after  a  little,  appointed  to  silence  and,  with  any  delicacy, 
see  their  duty  quite  elsewhere. 

It  came  to  one,  soon  enough,  by  all  the  voices  of  the  air,  that 
the  Negro  had  always  been,  and  could  absolutely  not  fail  to  be, 
intensely  “on  the  nerves”  of  the  South,  and  that  as,  in  the 
other  time,  the  observer  from  without  had  always,  as  a  tribute 
to  this  truth,  to  tread  the  scene  on  tiptoe,  so  even  yet,  in  pre¬ 
sence  of  the  immitigable  fact,  a  like  discretion  is  imposed  on 
him.  He  might  depart  from  the  discretion  of  old,  if  he  were 
so  moved,  intrusively,  fanatically,  even  heroically;  and  he  would 
depart  from  it  to-day,  one  quite  recognised,  with  the  same  effect 
of  importunity,  but  not  with  the  same  effect  of  gallantry.  The 
moral  of  all  of  which  fairly  became,  to  my  sense,  a  soft  inward 
dirge  over  the  eternal  “false  position”  of  the  afflicted  South- 
condemned  as  she  was  to  institutions,  condemned  to  a  state  of 
temper,  of  exasperation  and  depression,  a  horrid  heritage  she 
had  never  consciously  invited,  that  bound  up  her  life  with  a 
hundred  mistakes  and  make-believes,  suppressions  and  prevarica¬ 
tions,  things  that  really  all  named  themselves  in  the  noted  pro¬ 
vincialism.  None  of  them  would  have  lived  in  the  air  of  the 
greater  world — vhich  was  the  world  that  the  North,  with  what- 
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ever  abatements,  had  comparatively  been  and  had  conquered  by 
being;  so  that  if  the  actual  visitor  was  conscious  now,  as  I  say, 
of  the  appeal  to  his  tenderness,  it  was  by  this  sight  of  a  society 
still  shut  up  in  a  world  smaller  than  what  one  might  suppose 
its  true  desire,  to  say  nothing  of  its  true  desert.  1  can  doubtless 
not  sufficiently  tell  why,  but  there  was  something  in  my  whole 
sense  of  the  South  that  projected  at  moments  a  vivid  and  painful 
image — that  of  a  figure  somehow'  blighted  or  stricken,  discom- 
fortably,  impossibly  seated  in  an  invalid  chair,  and  yet  fixing 
one  with  strange  eyes  that  were  half  a  defiance  and  half  a  de¬ 
precation  of  one’s  noticing,  and  much  more  of  one’s  referring 
to,  any  abnormal  sign.  The  deprecation,  in  the  Southern  eyes, 
is  much  greater  to-day,  I  think,  than  the  old  lurid  challenge; 
but  my  haunting  similitude  was  an  image  of  the  keeping-up  of 
appearances,  and  above  all  of  the  maintenance  of  a  tone,  the 
historic  “high”  tone,  in  an  excruciating  posture.  There  was 
food  for  sympathy — and  the  restless  analyst  must  repeat  that 
w'hen  he  had  but  tasted  of  it  he  could  only  make  of  it  his  full 
meal.  Which  brings  him  back,  by  a  long  way  round,  to  the 
grim  street -corner  at  Richmond  where  he  last  left  himself. 

II. 

He  could  look  down  from  it,  I  remember,  over  roofs  and 
chimneys,  through  some  sordid  gap,  at  an  abased  prospect  that 
quite  failed  to  beckon — that  of  the  James  river  embanked  in 
snow  and  attended  by  waterside  industries  that,  in  the  brown 
haze  of  the  weather,  were  dingy  and  vague.  There  had  been 
an  indistinct  sign  for  him — “somewhere  there”  had  stood  the 
Libby  prison  ;  an  indication  that  flung  over  the  long  years  ever 
so  dreary  a  bridge.  He  lingered  to  take  it  in — from  so  far  away 
it  came,  the  strange  apparition  in  the  dress  of  another  day;  and 
with  the  interest  of  noting  at  the  same  time  how  little  it  mattered 
for  any  sort  of  intensity  (whether  of  regret  or  of  relief)  that 
the  structure  itself,  so  sinister  to  the  mind’s  eye,  should  have 
materially  vanished.  It  was  still  there  enough  to  parade  its 
poor  ghosts,  but  the  value  of  the  ghosts,  precisely,  was  that  they 
consented,  all  alike,  on  either  side,  to  the  grand  epic  dimness. 
I  recognise,  moreover,  with  the  lapse  of  time,  the  positive  felicity 
of  my  not  having  to  connect  them  with  the  ruin  of  a  particular 
squalid  tobacco-house.  The  concrete,  none  the  less,  did.  in  the 
name  of  history,  await  me,  and  I  indeed  recollect  pursuing  it 
with  pertinacity,  for  conscience  sake,  all  the  way  down  a  wide, 
steep  street,  a  place  of  traffic,  of  shops  and  offices  and  altogether 
shabby  Virginia  vehicles,  these  last  in  charge  of  black  teamsters 
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ffho  now  emphasised  for  me  with  every  degree  of  violence  that 
alreadv-apprehended  note  of  the  negro  really  at  home.  It  fades, 
it  melts  away,  in  European  air,  with  a  promptitude  of  its  own, 
almost  any  random  reflection  of  the  American  picture ;  and 
though  the  restless  analyst  has  arts  of  his  own  for  fixing  and 
saving  it — as  he  at  least  on  occasion  fondly  flatters  himself — 
he  is  too  often  reduced  to  wondering  what  it  can  have  consisted 
of  in  a  given  case  save  exactly  that  projected  light  of  his  con¬ 
science.  Kichmond — there  at  least  was  a  definite  fact — is  a  city 
of  more  or  less  nobly  precipitous  hills,  and  he  recalls,  of  his 
visits  to  the  avenue  aforesaid,  no  intellectual  consequence  what¬ 
ever  but  the  aftersense  of  having  remounted  it  again  on  the 
opposite  side. 

It  was  in  succession  to  this,  doubtless,  that  he  found  himself 
consulting  the  obscure  oracle  of  the  old  State  House  or  Capitol, 
seat  of  the  Confederate  legislature,  strange  intellectual  centre 
of  the  general  enterprise.  1  scarce  know  in  what  manner  1  had 
expected  it  to  regale  either  my  outward  or  my  inward  sense ;  one 
had  vaguely  heard  that  it  was  “fine,”  at  the  height,  or  in  the 
key,  of  the  old  Virginian  dignity.  The  approach  to  it  had  been 
adorned,  from  far  back,  moreover,  as  one  remembered,  with 
Crawford’s  celebrated  monument  to  Washington  attended  by 
the  principal  Virginian  worthies — which  work  indeed,  I  promptly 
l)erceived,  answered  to  its  reputation,  answered  with  a  high 
elegance  that  was  quite  of  the  mid-century,  and  yet,  that  in¬ 
describably  archaic,  made  the  mid-century  seem  remote  and 
quaint  and  queer,  as  disconnected  from  us  as  the  prolific  age  of 
Cyprus  or  of  Crete.  It  is  positive  that  of  the  “old  ”  American 
sculpture,  about  the  Union,  a  rich  study  might  be  made.  What 
shall  I  say  of  this  spot  at  large,  and  of  the  objects  it  presented 
to  view,  if  not  that  here,  where  all  the  elements  of  life  had  been 
most  in  fiery  fusion,  everything  was  somehow  almost  abjectly 
cold  and  thin?  The  small  shapeless  Square,  ancient  acropolitan 
seat,  ill-placed  on  its  eminence,  showed,  I  recollect,  but  a  single 
figure  in  motion — that  of  a  gentleman  to  whom  1  presently  put 
a  question  and  who  explained  to  me  that  the  Capitol,  masked  all 
round  in  dense  scaffolding,  though  without  a  labourer  visible, 
had  been  “  very  bad,”  a  mere  breakable  shell,  and  was  now, 
from  top  to  bottom,  in  course  of  reconstruction.  The  shell,  one 
could  see,  was  empty  and  work  suspended;  and  1  had  never, 
truly,  it  seemed  to  me,  seen  a  human  institution  so  coldly  and 
logically  brought  low  as  this  memorial  mass,  anything  rewritten 
so  mercilessly  small  as  this  poor  passage  of  a  great  historic  text. 
The  effect  was  as  of  a  })age  of  some  dishonoured  author — printed 
“on  grey  paper,  with  blunt  type”  ;  and  when  I  had  learned  from 
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my  informant  that  a  fairly  ample  white  house,  a  pleasant,  honest 
structure  in  the  taste  of  sixty  or  eighty  years  since,  had  been 
Jefferson  Davis’s  official  residence  during  part  of  the  War,  every 
source  of  interest  had  been  invoked  and  had  in  its  measure 
responded.  The  impression  obeys,  I  repeat,  a  rigorous  law— it 
irremediably  fades,  it  melts  away;  but  was  there  not,  further 
as  a  feature  of  the  scene,  one  of  those  decent  and  dumb  American 
churches  which  arc  so  strangely  possessed  of  the  secret  of  minimis¬ 
ing,  to  the  casual  eye,  the  general  pretension  of  churches? 

The  extent  to  which  the  American  air  affects  one  as  a  non¬ 
conductor  of  such  pretensions  is,  in  the  presence  of  these  hetero¬ 
geneous  objects,  a  constant  lively  lesson.  Looking  for  the  most 
part  no  more  established  or  seated  than  a  stopped  omnibus,  thev 
are  reduced  to  the  inveterate  bourgeois  level  (that  of  private, 
accommodated  pretensions  merely),  and  fatally  despoiled  of  the 
fine  old  ecclesiastical  arrogance.  This,  the  richest  attribute  they 
elsewhere  enjoy,  keeps  clear  of  them  only  to  betray  them,  so 
that  they  remind  one  everywhere  of  organisms  trying  to  breathe 
in  the  void,  or  of  those  creatures  of  the  deep  sea  who  change 
colour  and  shrink,  as  one  has  heard,  when  astray  in  fresh  water. 
The  fresh  water  makes  them  indeed  pullulate,  but  to  the  loss 
of  “  importance,”  and  nothing  could  more  have  fallen  iu  with 
that  generalisation,  for  the  restless  analyst,  than  the  very  moral 
of  the  matter,  as  he  judged,  lately  put  before  him  at  the  national 
capital.  Washington  already  bristles,  for  the  considering  eye, 
with  national  affirmations — big  buildcd  forms  of  confidence  and 
energy  ;  but  when  you  have  embraced  them  all,  with  the  implica¬ 
tion  of  all  the  others  still  to  come,  you  will  find  yourself  wondering 
what  it  is  you  so  oddly  miss.  Numberless  things  are  represented 
and  one  interest  after  the  other  counts  itself  in  ;  the  great  Con¬ 
gressional  Library  crowns  the  hill  beside  the  Cajiitol,  the  De- 
[lartments  and  institutes  cover  their  acres  and  square  their 
shoulders,  the  obelisk  to  the  memory  of  Washington  climbs  still 
higher,  but  something  is  absent  more  even  than  these  masses  are 
present — till  it  at  last  occurs  to  you  that  the  existence  of  a  re¬ 
ligious  faith  on  the  part  of  the  people  is  not  even  remotely  sug¬ 
gested.  Not  a  Federal  dome,  not  a  spire  nor  a  cornice  pretends 
to  any  such  symbolism,  and  though  your  attention  is  thus  con¬ 
cerned  wdth  a  mere  negative,  the  negative  jiresently  becomes  its 
sharp  obsession.  You  reach  out  perhaps  in  vain  for  something 
to  which  you  may  familiarly  compare  your  unsatisfied  sense.  You 
liken  it  perhaps  not  so  much  to  a  meal  made  savourless  by  the 
failure  of  some  usual,  some  central  dish,  as  to  a  picture  nominally 
finished,  say,  in  which  the  canvas  shows,  in  the  very  middle,  with 
all  originality,  a  fine  blank  space. 
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For  it  is  most,  doubtless,  the  aesthetic  appetite  in  you — long 
richly  fed  elsevhere — that  goes  unassuaged ;  it  is  your  sense  of 
the  comprehensive  picture  as  a  comprehensive  picture  that  winces, 
for  recognition  of  loss,  like  a  touched  nerve.  What  is  the 
picture,  collectively  seen,  you  ask,  but  the  portrait,  more  or  less 
elaborated,  of  a  multitudinous  People,  of  a  social  and  political 
order? — so  that  the  effect  is,  for  all  the  world,  as  if,  with  the 
body  and  the  limbs,  the  hands  and  feet  and  coat  and  trousers,  all 
the  accessories  of  the  figure  showily  painted,  the  neat  white  oval 
of  the  face  itself  were  innocent  of  the  brush.  You  marvel  at  the 
personage,  you  admire  even  the  painting — which  you  are  largely 
reduced,  however,  to  admiring  in  the  hands  and  the  boots,  in 
the  texture  of  accompanying  tablecloth,  inkstand,  newspaper 
(introduced  with  a  careless  grace),  and  other  paraphernalia.  Y'ou 
wonder  how  he  would  look  if  the  face  had  been  done  ;  though 
yon  have  compensation,  meanwhile,  I  must  certainly  add,  in 
your  consciousness  of  assisting,  as  you  apprehensively  stand  there, 
at  something  new  under  the  sun.  The  size  of  the  gap,  the  in¬ 
tensity  of  the  omission,  in  the  Wasliington  pi'ospect,  where  so 
much  else  is  representative,  dots  with  the  last  sharpness  the 
distinct  i,  as  it  were,  of  one  of  the  promptest  generalisations  of 
the  repatriated  absentee.  The  field  of  American  life  is  as  bare 
of  the  Church  as  a  billiard-tabic  of  a  centre-piece  ;  a  truth  that 
the  myriad  little  structures  “  attended  ”  on  Sundays  and  on  the 
“off”  evenings  of  their  “sociables”  proclaim  as  with  the 
audible  sound  of  the  roaring  of  a  million  mice.  Or  that  analogy 
reinsists — of  the  difference  between  the  deep  sea  of  the  older 
sphere  of  spiritual  passion  and  the  shallow  tide  in  which  the 
inhabiting  particles  float  perforce  near  the  surface.  And  how¬ 
ever  one  indicates  one’s  impression  of  the  clearance,  the  clearance 
itself,  in  its  completeness,  with  the  innumerable  odd  connected 
circumstances  that  bring  it  home,  represents,  in  the  history  of 
manners  and  morals,  a  deviation  in  the  mere  measurement  of 
which  hereafter  may  well  reside  a  certain  critical  thrill.  1  say 
hereafter  because  it  is  a  question  of  one  of  those  many  measure¬ 
ments  that  would  as  yet,  in  the  United  States,  be  premature.  Of 
all  the  solemn  conclusions  one  feels  as  “  barred  ”  the  list  is  quite 
headed,  in  the  States,  I  think,  by  this  particular  abeyance  of 
judgment.  When  an  ancient  treasure  of  precious  vessels,  over¬ 
scored  with  glowing  gems  and  wrought,  artistically,  into  wondrous 
shapes,  has  by  a  prodigious  process  been  converted  through  a 
vast  community,  into  the  small  change,  the  simple  circulating 
medium  of  dollars  and  “nickels,”  we  can  only  say  that  the 
consequent  permeation  will  be  of  values  of  a  new  order.  Of 
irhat  order  we  must  wait  to  see. 
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All  of  which  remarks  would  constitute  a  long  excursion,  I  admit 

from  the  sacred  edifice  by  the  Richmond  street,  were  it  not  for 
that  saving  law,  the  enrichment  of  each  hour  on  the  American 
scene,  that  wings  almost  any  observed  object  with  a  power  to 
suggest,  a  possible  social  'portee,  soaring  superior  to  its  plain 
face.  And  I  seemed  to  recover  the  sense  of  a  pretext  for  in¬ 
curable  mooning,  then  and  there,  in  my  introduction,  but  little 
delayed,  to  the  next  in  the  scant  group  of  local  lions,  the  usual  j 
place  of  worship,  as  I  understood,  of  the  Confederate  leader,  from 
his  proper  pew  in  which  Jefferson  Davis  was  called,  on  that 
fine  Sunday  morning  of  the  springtime  of  1865,  by  the  news  of 
Lee’s  surrender.  The  news  had  been  big,  but  the  place  of 
worship  was  small,  and,  linger  in  it  as  one  would,  fraternise  as 
one  would  with  the  mild  old  Confederate  soldier,  survivor  of  the 
epic  age,  who  made,  by  his  account,  so  lean  a  living  of  his  office 
of  sexton,  one  could  but  moodily  resent  again  its  trivialisation  of 
history — a  process  one  scarce  knows  how’  to  name — its  inacces¬ 
sibility  to  legend.  Perhaps,  after  all,  it  i-epresented ,  in  its  com¬ 
fortable  “denominational  ’’  commonness,  the  right  scene  of  con¬ 
centration  for  the  promoters  of  so  barren  a  polity,  that  idea  of 
the  perpetual  Southern  quarantine ;  but  no  leaders  of  a  great 
movement,  a  movement  acclaimed  by  a  whole  nation  and  paid 
for  with  every  sacrifice,  ever  took  such  ]mins,  alas,  to  make 
themselves  not  interesting.  It  was  positively  as  if  legend  would 
have  nothing  to  say  to  them  ;  as  if,  on  the  spot  there,  I  had  seen 
it  turn  its  back  on  them  and  walk  out  of  the  place.  This  is  the 
horse,  ever,  that  one  may  take  to  the  water,  but  that  drinks  not 
against  his  will.  That  was  at  least  what  it  came  back  to— for 
the  musing  moralist  :  if  the  question  is  of  legend  we  dig  for  it 
in  the  deposit  of  histoiy,  but  the  deposit  must  be  thick  to  have 
given  it  a  cover  and  let  it  accumulate.  It  was  on  the  battlefields 
and  in  all  the  blood-drenched  radius  that  it  would  be  thick ;  here, 
decidedly,  in  the  streets  of  melancholy  Richmond,  it  was  thin. 

Just  so,  since  it  was  the  planners  and  plotters  who  had  bidden 
unsuccessfully  for  our  interest,  it  was  for  the  sacrificed  multitude, 
the  unsophisticated,  irresponsible  agents,  the  obscure  and  the 
eminent  alike,  that  distinction  might  be  pleaded.  They  were 
buried,  if  one  would,  in  the  “  deposit  ’’ — where  the  restless 
analyst  might  scratch,  all  tenderly,  to  find  them. 

He  had  fortunately,  at  this  moment,  his  impression  as  to 
where,  under  such  an  impulse,  he  had  best  look;  and  he  turned 
his  steps,  as  with  an  appetite  for  some  savour,  in  his  rei)ast,  still 
too  much  withheld,  to  that  Museum  of  the  relics  of  the  Con¬ 
federacy  installed  some  years  since  in  the  eventual  White  House 
of  Richmond,  the  “  executive  mansion’’  of  the  later  half  of  the 
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War.  Here,  positively,  the  spirit  descended — and  yet  all  the 
more  directly,  it  seemed  to  me,  strange  to  say,  by  reason  of  the 
very  nudity  and  crudity,  the  historic,  the  pathetic  poverty  of  the 
exhibition.  It  fills  the  whole  large  house,  each  of  the  leagued 
States  enjoying  an  allotted  space;  and  one  assuredly  feels,  in 
passing  from  room  to  room,  that,  up  and  down  the  South,  no  equal 
area  can  so  offer  itself  as  sacred  ground.  Tragically,  indescrib¬ 
ably  sanctified,  these  documentary  chambers  that  contained,  so 
far  as  I  remember,  not  a  single  object  of  beauty,  scarce  one  in 
fact  that  was  not  altogether  ugly  (so  void  they  were  of  intrinsic 
charm),  and  that  spoke  only  of  the  absence  of  means  and  of  taste, 
of  communication  and  resource.  In  these  rude  accents  they 
phrased  their  interest — which  the  unappeased  visitor,  from  the 
moment  of  his  crossing  the  general  threshold,  had  recognised 
in  fact  as  intense.  He  was  at  his  old  trick  :  he  had  made  out, 
on  the  spot,  in  other  words,  that  here  was  a  pale  page  into  which 
he  might  read  what  he  liked.  He  had  not  exchanged  ten  words 
of  civility  with  a  little  old  lady,  a  person  soft-voiced,  gracious, 
mellifluous,  perfect  for  her  function,  who,  seated  by  her  fire  in 
a  sort  of  official  anteroom,  received  him  as  at  the  gate  of  some 
grandly  bankrupt  plantation — he  had  not  surrendered  to  this 
exquisite  contact  before  he  felt  himself  up  to  his  neck  in  a  de¬ 
lightful,  soothing,  tepid  medium,  the  social  tone  of  the  South 
that  had  been.  It  was  but  the  matter  of  a  step  over — he  was 
afloat  on  other  waters  and  had  remounted  the  stream  of  Time. 

I  said  just  now  that  nothing  in  the  Museum  had  beauty ;  but 
the  little  old  lady  had  it,  with  her  thoroughly  “  sectional”  good 
manners,  and  that  punctuality  and  felicity,  that  inimitability , 
one  must  again  say,  of  the  South  in  her,  in  the  patriotic  unction 
of  her  reference  to  the  sorry  objects  about,  which  transported 
me  as  no  enchanted  carpet  could  have  done.  No  little  old  lady 
of  the  North  could,  for  the  high  tone  and  the  right  manner,  have 
touched  her,  and  poor  benumbed  Eichmond  might  now  be  as 
dreary  as  it  liked  :  with  that  small  observation  made  my  pilgrim¬ 
age  couldn’t  be  a  failure. 

The  sorry  objects  about  were  old  Confederate  documents, 
already  sallow  wdth  time,  framed  letters,  orders,  autographs, 
extracts,  tatters  of  a  pajoer-currency  in  the  last  stages  of  vitia¬ 
tion;  together  wdth  faded  portraits  of  faded  worthies,  primitive 
products  of  the  camera,  the  crayon,  the  brush;  of  all  of  which 
she  did  the  honours  with  a  gentle  florid  reverence  that  opened 
wide,  for  the  musing  visitor,  as  he  lingered  and  strolled,  the 
portals,  as  it  were,  of  a  singularly  interesting  “case.”  It  w’as 
the  case  of  the  beautiful,  the  attaching  oddity  of  the  general 
Southern  state  of  mind,  or  stage  of  feeling,  in  relation  to  that 
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heritage  of  woe  and  of  glory  of  which  the  mementos  surrounded 
me.  These  mementos  were  the  sorry  objects,  and  as  I  pursued 
them  from  one  ugly  room  to  another — the  whole  place  wearing 
the  air  thus,  cumulatively,  of  some  dim,  dusty  collection  of 
specimens  prehistoric,  palaeolithic,  scientific,  and  making  one 
grope  for  some  verbal  rendering  of  the  grey  effect — the  queei 
elements  at  play  wrote  themselves  as  large  as  I  could  have  desired. 
On  every  side,  I  imagine,  from  Virginia  to  Texas,  the  visitor 
must  become  aware  of  them — the  visitor,  that  is,  who,  by  ex¬ 
ception,  becomes  aware  of  anything  :  was  I  not,  for  instance, 
presently  to  recognise  them,  at  their  finest  for  an  almost  comic 
ambiguity,  in  the  passionate  flare  of  the  little  frontal  inscription 
behind  which  the  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  of  the  Charleston 
section  nurse  the  old  w’rongs  and  the  old  wmunds?  These  afflic¬ 
tions  are  still  then  admirably  ventilated,  and  what  is  w'onderful, 
in  the  air  to-day  is  the  comfort  and  cheer  of  this  theory  of  an 
undying  rancour.  Every  facility  is  enjoyed  for  the  publication 
of  it,  but  as  the  generation  that  immediately  suffered  and  paid 
has  almost  wholly  passed  away,  the  flame-coloured  idea  has 
flowered  out  of  the  fact,  and  the  interest,  the  “psychologic” 
interest,  is  to  see  it  so  disengage  itself  as  legend,  as  valuable, 
enriching,  inspiring,  romantic  legend,  and  settle  down  to  play 
its  permanent  part.  Practically,  and  most  conveniently,  one 
feels,  the  South  is  reconciled,  but  theoretically,  ideally,  and  above 
all  for  the  new  generation  and  the  amiable  ladies,  the  ladies 
amiable  like  the  charming  curatrix  of  the  Pvichmond  museum,  it 
burns  with  a  smothered  flame.  As  we  meanwhile  look  about  us 
there,  over  a  scene  as  sad,  throughout,  as  some  raw  spring  even¬ 
tide,  w’e  feel  how  something  of  the  sort  must,  in  all  the  blankness, 
respond  morally  and  socially  to  a  want. 

The  collapse  of  the  old  order,  the  humiliation  of  defeat,  the 
bereavement  and  bankruptcy  involved,  represented,  with  its 
obscure  miseries  and  tragedies,  the  social  revolution  the  most 
unrecorded  and  undepicted,  in  proportion  to  its  magnitude,  that 
ever  was ;  so  that  this  reversion  of  the  starved  spirit  to  the  things 
of  the  heroic  age,  the  four  epic  years,  is  a  definite  soothing  salve 
— a  sentiment  which  has,  moreover,  in  the  South,  to  cultivate 
by  its  own  labour,  intellectually,  from  season  to  season,  the  field 
over  which  it  ranges,  and  to  sow,  with  its  own  hands,  such  crops 
as  it  may  harvest.  The  sorry  objects,  at  Eichmond,  brought  it 
home — so  low  the  aesthetic  level  :  it  was  imjiossible,  from  room 
to  room,  to  imagine  a  community,  of  equal  size,  more 
disinherited  of  art  or  of  letters.  There  about  one  were 
the  only  echoes — daubs  of  portraiture,  scrawls  of  memor¬ 
anda,  old  vulgar  newspapers,  old  rude  uniforms,  old  un- 
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utterable  “  mid- Victorian  ”  odds-and-ends  of  furniture,  all 
ghosts  as  of  things  noted  at  a  country  fair.  The  illiteracy  seemed 
to  hover  like  a  queer  smell ;  the  social  revolution  had  begotten 
neither  song  nor  story — only,  for  literature,  two  or  three  bio¬ 
graphies  of  soldiers,  written  in  other  countries,  and  only,  for 
music,  the  weird  chants  of  the  emancipated  blacks.  Only  for 
art,  I  was  an  hour  later  to  add,  the  monument  to  General  Lee  by 
M.  Mercie  of  Paris;  but  to  that,  in  its  suburban  corner,  and  to 
the  strange  eloquence  of  its  isolation,  I  shall  presently  come. 
The  moral  of  the  show  seemed  to  me,  meanwhile,  the  touching 
inevitability,  in  such  conditions,  of  what  I  have  called  the  nursing 
attitude.  “  What  on  earth — nurse  of  a  rich  heroic  past,  nurse 
of  a  fierce  avenging  future,  nurse  of  any  connection  that  would 
make  for  any  brood  of  visions  about  one’s  knee — wouldn’t  one 
have  to  become,”  I  found  myself  inwardly  exclaiming,  “  if  one 
had  this  great  melancholy  void  to  garnish  and  to  people  !  ”  It 
was  not,  under  this  reflection,  the  actual  innocent  flare  of  the 
altar  of  memory  that  was  matter  for  surprise,  but  that  such 
altars  should  strike  one,  rather,  as  few  and  faint.  They  would 
have  been  none  too  many  for  countenance  and  cheer  had  they 
blazed  on  every  hilltop. 

The  Kichmond  halls,  at  any  rate,  appeared,  through  the  chill 
of  the  season,  scantily  trodden,  and  I  met  in  them  no  fellow-visitor 
but  a  young  man  of  stalwart  and  ingenuous  aspect  who  struck  me 
so  forcibly,  after  a  little,  as  exhaling  a  natural  piety  that,  as  we 
happened  at  last  to  be  rapt  in  contemplation  of  the  same  sad  glass 
case,  I  took  advantage  of  the  occasion  to  ask  him  if  he  were  a 
Southerner.  His  affirmative  was  almost  eager,  and  he  proved — 
for  all  the  world  like  the  hero  of  a  famous  novel — a  gallant  and 
nameless,  as  well  as  a  very  handsome,  young  Virginian.  A  farmer 
by  occupation ,  he  had  come  up  on  business  from  the  interior  to  the 
capital,  and,  having  a  part  of  his  morning  on  his  hands,  was 
spending  it  in  this  visitation — made,  as  I  gathered,  by  no  means 
for  the  first  time,  but  which  he  still  found  absorbing.  As  a 
son  of  the  new  South  he  presented  a  lively  interest  of  type — 
linguistically  not  least  (since  where  doesn’t  the  restless  analyst 
grope  for  light?)  and  this  interest,  the  ground  of  my  here  recall¬ 
ing  him,  was  promptly  to  arrive  at  a  climax.  He  jxiinted  out  to 
me,  amid  an  array  of  antique  regimentals,  certain  objects  iden¬ 
tical  with  relics  preserved  in  his  own  family  and  that  had  belonged 
to  his  father,  who,  enrolled  at  the  earliest  age,  had  fought  to  the 
end  of  the  War.  The  old  implements  before  us  bore  the  number 
of  the  Virginia  regiment  in  which  this  veteran  had  first  seen 
service,  and  a  question  or  two  showed  me  how  well  my  friend 
was  acquainted  with  his  parent’s  exploits.  Enjoying,  apparently 
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— for  he  was  intelligent  and  humorous  and  highly  conversible— 
the  opportunity  to  talk  of  such  things  (they  being,  as  it  were,  so 
advantageously  present  there  with  a  vague  Northerner)  he  related, 
felicitously,  some  paternal  adventure  of  which  I  have  forgotten 
the  particulars,  but  which  comprised  a  desperate  evasion  of  cap¬ 
ture,  or  worse,  by  the  lucky  smashing  of  the  skull  of  a  Union 
soldier,  I  complimented  him  on  his  exact  knowledge  of  these 
strange,  unhappy,  far-off  things,  and  it  was  his  candid  response 
that  was  charmingly  suggestive.  “Oh,  I  should  be  ready  to  do 
them  all  over  again  myself!”  And  then  smiling  serenely,  but 
as  if  it  behoved  even  the  least  blatant  of  Northerners  to  under¬ 
stand  ;  “  That’s  the  kind  of  Southerner  I  am  !  ”  I  allowed  that 
he  was  a  capital  kind  of  Southerner,  and  we  afterwards  walked 
together  to  the  Public  Library;  where,  on  our  finally  parting,  I 
could  but  thank  him  again  for  being  so  much  the  kind  of  South¬ 
erner  I  had  wanted.  He  was  a  fine  contemporary  young  Ameri¬ 
can,  incapable,  so  to  speak,  of  hurting  a  Northern  fly— as 
Northern  ;  but  whose  consciousness  would  have  been  poor  and  un¬ 
furnished  without  this  cool  Platonic  passion.  With  what  other 
pattern,  personal  views  apart,  could  he  have  adorned  its  bare 
walls?  So  I  wondered  till  it  came  to  me  that,  though  he  wouldn't 
have  hurt  a  Northern  fly,  there  were  things  (ah,  we  had  touched 
on  some  of  these!)  that,  all  fair,  engaging,  smiling,  as  he  stood 
there,  he  would  have  done  to  a  Southern  negro. 

HI. 

The  Public  Libraries  of  the  United  States  are,  like  the  Univer¬ 
sities,  a  challenge  to  fond  fancy  ;  by  which  I  mean  that,  if,  taken 
together,  they  bathe  the  scene  with  a  strange  hard  light  of  their 
own,  the  individual  institution  may  often  att'ect  the  strained  pil¬ 
grim  as  a  blessedly  restful  perch.  It  constitutes,  in  its  degree, 
wherever  met,  a  more  explicit  plea  for  the  amenities,  or  at  least 
a  fuller  exhibition  of  them,  than  the  place  is  otherwise  likely  to 
contain  ;  and  I  remember  comparing  them ,  inwardly ,  after  periods 
of  stress  and  dearth,  after  long,  vacant  stretches,  to  the  mast¬ 
heads  on  which  spent  birds  sometimes  light  in  the  expanses  of 
ocean.  Their  function  for  the  student  of  manners  is  by  no  means 
exhausted  with  that  attribute — they  project,  through  the  use  made 
of  them,  twenty  interesting  sidelights  ;  but  it  was  by  that  especial 
restorative,  that  almost  romantic  character  I  have  just  glanced  at 
that  I  found  myself  most  solicited.  It  is  to  the  inordinate  value, 
in  the  picture,  of  the  non-commercial,  non-industrial,  non-financiai 
note  that  they  owe  their  rich  relief ;  being,  with  the  Universities, 
as  one  never  wearied  of  noting,  charged  with  the  whole  expression 
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of  that  part  of  the  national  energy  that  is  not  calculable  in  terms 
of  mere  arithmetic.  They  appeared  to  express  it,  at  times,  I 
admit,  the  strange  national  energy,  in  terms  of  mere  subjection 
to  the  spell  of  the  last  “  seller  ” — the  new  novel,  epidemically 
swift,  the  ubiquity  of  which  so  mirrors  the  great  continental  con¬ 
ditions  of  unity,  equality  and  prosperity ;  but  this  view  itself  was 
compatible  with  one’s  sense  of  their  practical  bid  for  the  effect 
of  distinction.  There  are  a  hundred  applications  of  the  idea  of 
civilisation  which,  in  a  given  place,  outside  its  Library,  would 
be  all  wrong,  if  conceivably  attempted,  and  yet  that  immediately 
*  become  right,  incur  in  fact  the  highest  sanction,  on  passing  that 
threshold.  They  often  more  or  less  fail  of  course,  they  some- 

!  times  completely  fail,  to  assert  themselves  even  within  the  pre¬ 
cinct  ;  but  one  at  least  feels  that  the  precinct  attends  on  them , 
waits  and  confessedly  yearns  for  them,  consents  indeed  to  he  a 
precinct  only  on  the  understanding  that  they  shall  not  be  forever 
delayed.  I  wondered,  everywhere,  under  stress  of  this  percep¬ 
tion,  at  the  general  associations  of  the  word  that  best  describes 
them  and  that  remains  so  quaintly  and  admirably  their  word  even 
when  their  supreme  right  in  it  is  most  vulgarly  and  loudly  dis- 
j  puted.  They  are  the  rich  presences,  even  in  the  “  rich  ”  places, 

!  among  the  sky-scrapers,  the  newspaper-offices,  the  highly -rented 
pews  and  the  billionaires,  and  they  assert,  with  a  blest  imperturb¬ 
able  serenity,  not  only  that  everything  would  be  poor  without 
them,  but  that  even  with  them  much  is  as  yet  deplorably  poor. 
They  in  fact  so  inexorably  establish  this  truth  that  vvhen  they  are 
in  question  they  leave  little  to  choose,  I  think,  roundabout  them, 

I  between  the  seats  of  wealth  and  the  seats  of  comparative  penury  : 
they  are  intrinsically  so  much  more  interesting  than  either. 

Was  it  then  because  Eichmond  at  large,  the  “  old  ”  Eichmond, 
seemed  to  lie  there  in  its  icy  shroud  with  the  very  dim  smile  of 
modesty,  the  invalid  gentleness,  of  a  patient  who  has  been  freely 
bled — was  it  through  profit  of  this  impression  that  the  town 
Library  struck  me  as  flushing  with  colour  and  resource,  with  con¬ 
fidence  and  temperament?  The  beauty  of  the  matter  is  that  these 
penetralia,  to  carry  it  off  as  they  do,  call  to  them  aid,  of  necessity, 
no  great  store  of  possessions — play  their  trick,  if  they  must,  with 
the  mildest  rarities.  It  sufficed,  really,  at  Eichmond,  that  the 
solid  structure — ample  and  detached  indeed,  and  keeping,  where 
it  stood,  the  best  company  the  place  could  afford — should  make 
the  affirmation  furthest  removed  from  the  vain  vaunt  of  the  other 
,  time,  the  pretence  of  a  social  order  founded  on  delusions  and  ex- 

[  elusions.  Everything  else  was  somehow,  however  indirectly,  the 

,  bequest  of  that  sad  age  and  partook  more  or  less  of  its  nature ; 

1  this  thing  alone  either  had  nothing  to  do  with  it  or  had  to  do  with 
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it  by  an  appealing,  a  quite  affecting  lapse  of  logic— his  half-hour’s 
appreciation  of  which  had  for  the  restless  analyst  a  ix»sitive 
melancholy  sweetness.  The  place  had  of  course  to  be  in  its  wav 
a  temple  to  the  Confederate  cause,  but  the  charm,  in  the  spacious. 

“  handsome,”  convenient  upper  room,  among  books  of  value  and 
pictures  of  innocence,  and  glass  cases  of  memorabilia  more  refined 
than  those  of  the  collection  I  had  previously  visited,  among  gentle 
I’eaders,  transported  and  oblivious,  and  the  still  gentler  s^iecimens. 
if  I  rightly  recollect,  of  the  pale  sisterhood  of  the  appointed  and 
attendant  fair  who  predominantly,  throughout  the  States,  minister 
to  intellectual  appetite  and  perform  the  intellectual  service,  direct¬ 
ing  and  controlling  them  and,  as  would  apjx^ar,  triumphantly 
minimising  their  scope,  feminising  their  too  {Xissible  male  gross¬ 
nesses — the  charm,  I  say,  w'as  now  in  the  beautiful  openness  to 
the  world-relation,  in  the  felt  balm,  really,  of  the  disprovincialising 
breath.  Once  such  a  summer  air  as  that  had  begun  softly  to  stir, 
even  the  drearier  little  documents  might  flutter  in  it  as  con- 
federately  as  they  liked.  The  terrible  framed  canvases,  portraits 
of  soldiers  and  statesmen,  strange  images,  on  the  whole,  of  the 
sectional  great,  might  seem  to  shake,  faintly,  on  the  wall,  as  in 
vague  protest  at  a  possible  doom.  Disinherited  of  art  one  could 
indeed,  in  presence  of  such  objects,  but  feel  that  the  old  South 
had  been ;  and  might  not  this  thin  tremor,  on  the  part  of  several 
of  those  who  had  had  so  little  care  for  it ,  represent  some  sense  of 
what  the  more  liberal  day — so  announced  there  on  the  spot — might 
mean  for  their  meagre  memories? 

This  was  a  question,  however,  that  it  naturally  concerned  me 
not  to  put  to  the  old  mutilated  Confederate  soldier  who,  traffick¬ 
ing  in  photographs  in  a  corner  of  the  room,  rejoiced  to  proclaim 
the  originals  of  the  portraits.  Nothing  could  have  been  a  happier 
link  than  the  old  Confederate  soldier — a  link  as  from  past  to 
present  and  future,  I  mean,  even  when  individually  addicted  to 
“voicing”  some  of  the  more  questionable  claims  of  the  past. 
What  will  they  be,  at  all  events,  the  Southern  shrines  of  memory, 
on  the  day  the  last  old  Confederate  soldier  shall  have  been 
gathered  to  his  fate?  Never,  thanks  to  a  low'  horizon,  had  the 
human  figure  endowed  with  almost  anything  at  all  in  the  nature 
of  a  presence  or  a  silhouette  such  a  chance  to  stand  out ;  never 
had  the  pictorial  accident,  on  a  vast  grey  canvas,  such  a  chance 
to  tell.  But  a  different  matter  from  these,  at  Kichmond,  in  fact 
the  greatest  matter  of  all,  is  the  statue  of  General  Lee,  which 
stands,  high  aloft  and  extraordinarily  by  itself,  at  the  far  end 
of  the  main  residential  street — a  street  with  no  imputable  “char¬ 
acter  ”  but  that  of  leading  to  it.  Faithful,  experimentally,  to  a 
desperate  practice,  I  yet  had  to  renounce  here — in  the  main  resi- 
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dential  street — the  subtle  effort  to  “  read  ”  a  sense  into  the  sense¬ 
less  appearances  about  me.  This  ranked,  I  scarce  know  why,  as 
a  disap|X)intment  :  I  had  presumed,  with  a  fond  extravagance,  1 
have  hinted,  that  they  would  give  out  here  and  there  some  un¬ 
mistakable  backward  reference,  show,  from  the  old  overclambered 
but  dispeopled  double  galleries  that  I  might  liken  to  desecrated 
cloisters,  some  wan,  faded  face  of  shrunken  gentility.  Frankly, 
however,  with  the  best  will  in  the  world — really  too  good  a  will, 
which  found  itself  again  and  again  quite  grimly  snubbed — frankly 
I  could  do  nothing  :  everything  was  there  but  the  material.  The 
disposition  had  been  a  tribute  to  old  Virginia,  but  old  Virginia 
quite  unceremoniously  washed  her  hands  of  me.  I  have  spoken 
of  scratching,  scratching  for  romance,  and  all  tenderly,  in  the 
deposit  of  history  ;  but,  plainly,  no  deposit  would  show,  and  I  tried 
to  remember,  for  fairness,  that  Richmond  had  been,  after  all, 
but  a  modem  and  upstart  capital.  Indistinct  there,  below  the 
hill,  was  the  James  river,  and  away  in  the  mists  of  time  “  roman¬ 
tic  ”  Jamestown,  the  creation  of  a  Stuart  king.  That  would  have 
to  do— though  it  also,  in  its  way,  was  nothing ;  for  meanwhile  in 
truth,  just  here,  here  above  all  and  in  presence  of  the  monument 
completing  the  vista,  were  other  things  to  remember,  provoked 
reflections  that  took  on  their  own  intensity. 

The  equestrian  statue  of  the  Southern  hero,  made  to  order  in 
far-away  uninterested  Paris,  is  the  work  of  a  master  and  has  an 
artistic  interest — a  refinement  of  style,  in  fact,  under  the  im¬ 
pression  of  which  we  seem  to  see  it,  in  its  situation,  as  some 
precious  pearl  of  ocean  washed  up  on  a  rude  bare  strand.  The 
very  high  florid  pedestal  is  of  the  last  French  elegance,  and  the 
great  soldier,  sitting  his  horse  with  a  kind  of  melancholy  noble¬ 
ness,  raises  his  handsome  head  as  he  looks  off  into  desolate 
space.  He  does  well,  we  feel,  to  sit  as  high  as  he  may,  and  to 
appear,  in  his  lone  survival,  to  see  as  far,  and  to  overlook  as 
many  things  ;  for  the  irony  of  fate ,  crowning  the  picture ,  is  surely 
stamped  in  all  sharpness  on  the  scene  about  him.  The  place  is 
the  mere  vague  centre  of  two  or  three  crossways,  without  form 
and  void,  with  a  circle  half  sketched  by  three  or  four  groups  of 
small,  new,  mean  houses.  It  is  somehow  empty  in  spite  of 
being  ugly,  and  yet  expressive  in  spite  of  being  empty.  “  Deso¬ 
late,”  one  has  called  the  air ;  and  the  effect  is,  strangely,  of  some 
smug  ”  up-to-date  ”  specimen  or  pattern  of  desolation.  So  long 
as  one  stands  there  the  high  figure,  which  ends  for  all  the  world 
by  suggesting  to  the  admirer  a  quite  conscious,  subjective,  even 
a  quite  sublime,  effort  to  ignore,  to  sit,  as  it  were,  superior  and 
indifferent,  enjoys  the  fact  of  company  and  thereby,  in  a  manner, 
of  sympathy — so  that  the  vast  association  of  the  futile  for  the 
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moment  drops  away  from  it.  But  to  turn  one’s  back,  one  feels, 
is  to  leave  it  again  alone,  communing,  at  its  altitude,  which  re¬ 
presents  thus  some  prodigious  exemplary  perched  position,  some 
everlasting  high  stool  of  penitence,  with  the  very  heaven  of 
futility.  So  at  least  I  felt  brought  round  again  to  meeting  my 
first  surprise,  to  solving  the  riddle  of  the  historic  poverty  of  Eich- 
mond.  It  is  the  poverty  that  is,  exactly,  historic  :  once  take  it  for 
that  and  it  puts  on  vividness.  The  condition  attested  is  the  con¬ 
dition — or,  as  may  be,  one  of  the  later,  fainter,  weaker  stages— 
of  having  worshipped  false  gods.  As  I  looked  back,  before  leaving 
it,  at  Lee’s  stranded,  bereft  image,  wEich  time  and  fortune  have 
so  cheated  of  half  the  significance,  and  so,  I  think,  of  half  the 
dignity,  of  great  memorials,  I  recognised  something  more  than 
the  melancholy  of  a  lost  cause.  The  whole  infelicity  speaks  of  a 
cause  that  could  never  have  been  gained. 

Henry  James. 
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Thebe  is  an  irony  with  which  it  is  human  to  be  pleased  in  the 
circumstance  that  a  period  so  satisfied  with  itself  as  that  which 
we  call  the  “early  Victorian”  should  be  fallen  into  so  general 
a  disrepute  as  the  mere  phrase  suggests.  Our  fathers  or  grand¬ 
fathers  deemed  themselves  in  an  especial  sense  the  heirs  of  all 
the  ages;  with  a  smile  of  pity  they  beheld  the  past,  with  a 
broader  smile  of  complacency  the  present ;  they  surmised  the 
future  with  an  easy  confidence  in  their  eternal  fame.  And  now 
their  age  is  a  common  synonym  for  all  that  is  unenlightened, 
narrowly  conventional,  Philistine.  As  I  said,  it  is  human  to  be 
pleased  with  this.  But  in  my  case  the  pleasure  is  the  slightest 
possible,  and  transitory  as  slight.  My  belief  is  that  in  the 
respects  in  which  this  period  is  usually  despised  it  is  thoughtlessly 
despised,  and  that  in  certain  vital  respects  it  had  a  strong 
advantage  over  times  we  live  in.  Such  a  belief  is  sad,  and  I  fear 
it  may  cast  a  gloom  over  my  article.  I  put  it  in  the  forefront, 
to  expose  at  once  a  not  too  obvious  reason  for  writing.  Yet,  after 
all,  it  is  well  to  fix  from  time  to  time  the  limitations  of  elastic 
phrases,  and  not  of  necessity  superfluous  to  draw  upon  very 
common  knowledge  in  doing  so.  The  differences  between  the 
early  Victorian  period  and  our  own  are  numerous  and  easy  to 
remember,  but  they  are  not  always  remembered  when  the  phrase 
is  used.  I  shall  endeavour  to  describe  the  contrast  simply,  for 
its  own  sake,  and  then  to  support  my  thesis. 

We  speak  of  “early  Victorian”  years  rather  loosely,  merely 
distinguishing  them  from  the  last  twenty  years  or  so  of  the 
reign.  We  do  not  mean  the  very  beginning,  as  a  rule,  and 
perhaps  more  usually  think  of  what  is  actually  the  middle  period. 
To  speak  roughly,  I  mean  the  forties  and  fifties  and  early 
sixties  of  the  last  century. 

There  is  another  proviso  which  should  always  be  made,  how¬ 
ever  weakening  the  effect,  when  we  are  treating  of  periods  and 
the  mental  and  moral  changes  in  communities.  If  no  great  con¬ 
vulsion  or  upheaval  happens,  a  people  changes  very  slowly  in 
the  bulk.  Moreover,  we  have  to  judge  of  the  whole  from  a 
small  part,  and  often  we  may  judge  from  what  mere  accident 
has  thrown  into  prominence,  and  what,  therefore,  is  not  really 
representative.  The  comparative  and  relative  are  apt  to  be  stated 
as  positive  and  absolute.  To  express  with  perfect  accuracy, 
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however,  all  the  modifications  and  qualifications  which  rigid 
thought  suggests  would  exceed  the  capacity  of  the  subtlest  writer 
and  exhaust  the  leisure  of  the  most  patient  reader.  I  can  but 
deal  with  what  is  prominent,  and  in  all  probability  representative, 
drawing,  for  the  past,  on  books  and  witnesses  encountered,  too 
numerous  to  quote  or  name,  and,  for  the  present,  on  books  and 
journals  and  a  fairly  wide  personal  experience.  And  I  hope  to 
be  reasonably  faithful. 

The  most  characteristic  note  in  the  mental  attitude  of  the 
forties  and  fifties  in  England,  and  that  in  which  they  contrast 
most  sharply  with  our  own  times,  was  confidence.  Misgiving, 
dubiety,  seemed  to  be  unknown.  Perhaps  we  should  except  the 
sphere  of  religious  dogma,  but  even  there  the  doubts  seem  to 
have  been  soon  solved  one  way  or  the  other,  and  we  find  a 
militant  zeal  which  indicates  unquestioning  assurance  on  either 
side.  In  party  politics  this  confidence  was  almost  without  limit. 
There  was  a  section  of  Conservatism  which  really  believed  in 
things  as  they  were,  and  thought  it  undesirable  to  attempt  any 
change  for  the  better.  It  had  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  the 
historic  Toryism  it  professed  to  represent.  It  w'as  simply— I 
speak  of  a  section,  not  the  party  as  a  whole — the  articulate  emotion 
of  privileged  and  contented  people  and  their  parasites,  and  its 
denomination  of  “  stupid  ”  was  an  accurate  description,  though 
hardly  the  brilliant  epigram  for  which,  in  our  poverty  of  political 
wit,  it  has  been  taken.  On  the  other  hand,  there  was  a  confident 
Liberalism  which  inspired  a  wdiole  party.  Some  wished  to  go 
faster,  some  slower,  but  all  believed  sincerely  in  a  broad  scheme 
of  domestic  policy.  They  were  to  reform  this  and  that  at  home ; 
they  were  to  assist,  or  at  least  applaud,  the  reforming  of  this 
and  that  abroad.  So  believing  and  intending,  they  naturally 
conceived  themselves  made  very  little  indeed  lower  than  the 
angels. 

The  contrast  with  our  own  day  hardly  needs  pointing.  You 
might  now  search  long  and  in  vain  for  a  Conservative  in  public 
life  who  would  not  admit  that  reforms  are  desirable  or  even 
urgent,  though  few  might  be  prepared  with  precise  statements 
about  particulars.  In  one  respect,  indeed,  the  Liberals  may 
be  said  to  be  confident.  There  is  one  important  matter  of 
national  policy  in  which  they  seem  to  have  adopted  the  confident 
Conservatism  of  their  old  opposites.  But  their  confidence  in 
reform,  in  their  ability  to  improve  the  body  politic  by  certain 
definite  measures,  is  gone.  The  old  Liberal  spirit  animating 
a  whole  party  is  dead.  It  may  seem  an  odd  remark  to  make 
just  after  the  late  election,  but  the  evidence  is  abundant  and 
the  explanation  simple.  Domestic  reform  on  a  large  scale  and 
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on  individualist  lines  has  reached  its  limit ;  but  to  many  Liberals, 
to  many  eminent  and  authoritative  Liberals,  reform  on  socialist 
lines  is  abhorrent.  Labour  Members  have  already  succeeded  in 
gaining  privileges  for  their  Unions,  but  know  they  have  little 
chance  at  present  of  carrying  any  essential  measure  of  socialism. 
Consequently  there  is  a  large  party  called  Liberal,  which,  through 
the  faults  of  its  opponents  and  the  accidents  of  time ,  is  successful 
and  has  the  high  spirits  of  success,  but  is  no  more  now  than 
it  has  been  for  twenty  years  a  party  of  homogeneous  confidence 
in  domestic  reform,  while  on  the  world  outside  these  islands 
it  looks  with  passivity,  perhaps  timidity,  certainly  with  no 
intention  of  assisting  oppressed  peoples. 

This  last  contrast  is  melancholy.  As  a  matter  of  intelligent 
politics,  one  may  rejoice  that  no  rash  adventures  in  behalf  of 
other  people  are  likely  to  be  launched ;  but  it  cannot  but  sadden 
us  that  the  altruistic  and  freedom-loving  spirit,  which  was  the 
finest  quality  of  old  Liberalism,  should  have  so  utterly  vanished. 
Nothing  in  our  recent  expression  of  ourselves  as  a  nation  has 
been  more  surprising  to  me,  few  things  more  lamentable,  than 
our  indifference  to  events  in  Russia.  History  shows  us  no 
tyranny  more  iniquitous,  cruel,  and  base  than  the  Russian 
Government,  and  few  finer  instances  of  public  spirit  and  sacri¬ 
fice  than  the  devotion  of  those  Russians  who  have  stood  naked 
to  the  attacks  of  Cossack  savages ;  yet  we ,  who  cheered  Greeks 
and  Italians,  and  thundered  at  Austrians  and  Turks,  have  been 
dumb  and,  to  all  appearance,  callous.  To  many  modern  Liberals, 
indeed,  there  seems  to  be  a  positive  attraction  in  autocracy,  and 
for  many  years  the  Tsar  has  been  their  petted  favourite.  To 
explain  this  curious  fact  might  take  us  far  into  psychological 
by-paths.  The  broad  contrast  of  past  fervour  and  present  in¬ 
difference,  which  may  be  easier  to  understand,  must  for  the 
moment  be  merely  stated. 

Theoretical  Socialism  of  a  logical  and  thoughtful  kind,  not 
entangled  with  Radicalism,  has  made  much  progress  of  late 
years,  more  especially,  so  far  as  my  own  exjierience  goes,  in 
the  educated  and  professional  classes ;  but  in  practice  it  bides 
its  time,  with  confidence  perhaps,  but  with  a  consciousness  that 
the  time  will  be  long  coming.  That  is  a  different  spirit  from 
the  buoyant  expectancy  of  old  Liberalism.  So,  too,  with  our 
mercantile  classes.  The  practical  monopoly  of  manufacturing, 
which  accident  gave  us  for  a  while,  was  to  last  for  ever,  and 
its  sphere  was  to  expand  indefinitely.  The  re-opening,  three 
years  ago,  of  the  fiscal  discussion  found  an  eminent  statesman 
under  the  impression  that  England  was  still  “the  workshop  of 
the  world  ’’ ;  but  even  he  must  have  learned  otherwise  by  now. 
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Universal  peace  was  to  come  speedily,  and  war  was  already  an 
anachronism.  Alas  and  alas  ! 

Joined  to  this  overwhelming  confidence  in  the  present  and 
future  was  naturally  a  contempt  of  the  past.  It  seemed  ridicu¬ 
lous  to  the  forties  and  fifties  that  people  ever  lived  without 
gas  and  railways.  Those  people  were  so  odd  and  quaint  in  all 
sorts  of  ways.  Pity  for  them  w^as  tender  or  rough  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  person  who  pitied,  but  pity  of  a  kind  was 
universal.  The  confusion  of  material  discoveries  and  improve¬ 
ments  with  civilisation  is  still  common  enough,  but  the  habit 
of  looking  remotely  back  with  a  wistful  envy  rather  than  with 
contempt  has  for  some  time  been  growing  among  us.  Partly 
a  nervous  irritation  with  the  present,  partly  an  increased  concern 
with  the  art  of  past  ages,  may  account  for  this  feeling;  it  is 
often  based  on  most  imperfect  information  ;  but  it  is  sharply 
contrasted  with  the  older  habit  of  mind,  evident  even  in  some 
whose  study  of  the  past  was  careful  and  earnest. 

Joined  again  to  the  belief  that  the  wealth  and  prosperity  of 
England  were  illimitable  and  eternal,  but  also  as  part  of  an 
aristocratic  heritage,  there  was  an  attitude  towards  our  kinsmen 
abroad,  to  Americans  and  colonists,  which  contrasts  quite  comic¬ 
ally  with  our  present  treatment  of  them.  I  do  not  mean  the 
notorious  difference  in  our  policy,  but,  what  was  of  course  another 
aspect  of  that  policy,  our  attitude  to  them  socially  and  person¬ 
ally.  Englishmen  travelling  in  America  brought  home  ludicrous 
accounts  of  strange  manners  and  customs.  Australians  in 
London  were  the  least  considered  of  country  cousins.  We  have 
changed  all  that  with  a  vengeance.  It  is  Americans  now  who 
come  and  point  out  how  strange  and  irrational  are  our  customs, 
while  we  listen  meekly,  glad  if  a  crumb  of  comfort  be  thrown 
to  us.  And  we  look  up  to  the  Australians  eagerly,  hoping  that, 
antiquated  as  we  are,  they  may  think  us  worth  protecting  after 
all.  This  is  a  change  indeed. 

Confident  and  hard  and  fast  was  the  theoretical  morality  of 
those  days.  (As  for  the  practised  morality,  I  decline  altogether 
to  believe  in  the  swift  change  of  which  w’e  are  accused.)  About 
the  virtues  of  women  there  was  no  hesitation.  A  line  was  drawn, 
on  one  side  of  which  was  a  company  so  pure  and  holy  that  men 
must  be  abashed  when  they  entered  it,  and  on  the  other,  poor 
creatures  from  whom  everybody  but  clergymen  recoiled  in  horror, 
and  even  a  clergyman  “blushes  and  looks  awkward  on  passing 
her  in  the  village  if  he  should  be  walking  with  his  wife  or  one 
of  his  children.’’  It  vwas  a  simple  distinction.  A  morality  for 
women  in  which  kindness,  serviceableness,  intelligence,  count 
for  nothing  and  conventional  chastity  counts  for  everything  is 
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inevitable  in  a  society  where  the  home  is  still  the  important 
unit.  With  us  the  individual  man  or  woman  is,  or  is  becoming, 
the  important  unit,  and  a  broader  scheme  of  feminine  virtue  is 
possible.  The  odd  thing  about  the  forties  and  fifties  was  that, 
whereas  the  leisured  and  (so-called  and  more  or  less)  aristocratic 
society  of  Europe  had  long  abandoned  the  absolute  and  exclusive 
judgment  of  wmmen  as  faithful  wives  and  no  more,  this  class  of 
society  in  England  had  this  habit  of  judgment  reimix)sed  on 
it.  But  when  women  can  move  about  as  beings  with  indepen¬ 
dent  interests  and  tastes,  either  in  an  economically  artificial 
society  like  the  leisured  and  aristocratic  classes,  or  in  a  society 
economically  based  on  the  individual,  then  sooner  or  later 
they  are  estimated,  as  are  men,  by  their  characters  as  a  whole, 
and  not  by  one  phase  of  their  characters.  An  accident  of  authority 
intensified  the  socially  narrow  judgment  of  women  for  one  section 
of  society  in  the  forties  and  fifties,  and  pointed  the  contrast 
with  our  day,  not  more  “lax,”  except,  if  at  all,  for  an  un¬ 
important  set,  but  wider  and  more  reasonable  in  its  view. 

I  am  well  aware  that  in  making  these  general  distinctions 
I  have  run  a  risk  of  being  intolerably  superfluous.  That  risk 
would  become  a  certainty  were  I  to  pursue  the  subject  into 
illustrations  and  details.  We  might  linger,  for  example,  on  the 
greater  rigidity  of  classes,  which  made  the  difference  between 
Thackeray’s  snobs  and  ours,  and  partly  explains  the  more  overt 
stamp  of  his  Bohemians.  But  it  would  all  be  “  crambe  repetita,” 
aud  I  wish  to  arrive  at  my  thesis. 

As  the  foregoing  sketch  indicates,  and  as  it  is  unnecessary  to 
prove  comprehensively,  we  have  “advanced”  on  the  early  Vic¬ 
torian  period.  We  are  “  broader  ”  in  our  views,  in  the  main, 
religiously,  ethically,  politically,  ^sthetically  we  are  nicer, 
though  here  one  very  solid  exception  is  to  be  made  :  for,  granted 
that  our  painting  has  gone  back  to  a  sounder  tradition,  that  our 
stage  plays  are  beginning  to  have  a  closer  relation  to  life,  that 
our  house  furniture  is  prettier — if  one  sets  their  vulgar  use  of 
gilt  against  our  gimcrack  overcrowding — yet  a  generation  w'hich 
gave  so  quickly  popular  a  w’elcome  to  Tennyson  and  Thackeray 
need  not  fear  comparison  wfith  ours  in  appreciation  of  literary 
art.  We  are  more  advanced  and  broader  in  many  ways,  and,  at 
first  sight,  we  may  seem  justified  in  our  complacency,  though 
assuredly  not  in  our  contempt.  It  is  my  painful  task  to  suggest 
a  doubt. 

When  we  consider  an  advance  in  thought,  habits,  or  institu¬ 
tions,  and  argue  from  that  to  the  qualities  of  the  generation 
which  exhibits  it,  we  must  endeavour  to  distinguish  between  what 
is  the  necessary,  or  almost  necessary,  result  of  momentum,  and 
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what  is  due  to  present  energy  and  vitality  of  mind.  The  dis¬ 
tinction  is  not  easy  to  formulate  with  accuracy,  and  is  most 
difficult  to  apply  decisively,  but  that  it  is  a  needful  distinction 
if  w’e  are  to  form  any  useful  judgment  on  the  subject  of  this 
article,  I  think  few  who  reflect  upon  it  will  deny.  I  shall  attempt 
to  throw  some  light  upon  the  field  for  its  application. 

A  comparatively  simple  illustration  of  my  meaning  may  be 
found  in  the  sphere  of  religious  dogma.  The  rationalism  of  the 
eighteenth  century  left  the  orthodox  dogmatism  practically  un¬ 
touched,  and  the  beginning  of  Victoria’s  reign  found  a  belief 
in  a  personal  devil,  a  literal  acceptance  of  the  scriptural  miracles 
and  so  forth,  professed  by  the  most  highly  educated  persons, 
save  for  a  few  denounced  as  infidels.  A  priori  reasoning  had 
made  no  impression  on  the  general  attitude  of  mind.  One  here 
and  there  rejected  the  orthodox  view,  but  these  formed  a  small 
minority  even  of  the  highly  educated.  Discoveries  in  physical 
science,  and  especially  the  theory  and  proof  of  the  physical 
evolution  of  man,  gradually  changed  this  fact.  Not  so  much  the 
definite  inference — though  that  w'as,  of  course,  destructive  of 
much  literal  acceptance  of  biblical  teaching — as  the  different  poise 
of  mind  produced  by  these  developments  in  regard  to  religious 
dogmatism,  made  it  more  and  more  difficult  for  the  thoughtful 
and  educated  to  accept  this  dogmatism ;  until  now  we  have,  on 
the  one  hand,  eminent  divines  adopting  a  breadth  of  interpreta¬ 
tion  which  would  have  seemed  absolute  infidelity  to  their  pre¬ 
decessors,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  fact  that  the  ministry 
obtains  hardly  any  recruits  from  the  intellectual  element  in  the 
universities.  Very  well ;  but  it  would  be  rash  indeed  to  infer 
from  these  facts  that  divines  and  undergraduates  are  endowed 
with  more  of  mental  energy  now  than  they  were  fifty  years  ago. 
As  a  man  grows  older,  his  mental  processes  are  apt  to  harden, 
and  in  all  but  a  few  cases  fresh  argument  and  fresh  knowledge 
are  impotent  in  later  life  to  change  the  intellectual  atmosphere 
of  early  manhood.  So  we  see  that,  long  after  the  publication 
of  the  Origin  of  Species  and  the  Descent  of  Man,  men  of  great 
learning  and  culture  still  believed  in  the  Mosaic  cosmogony,  or 
at  least  in  the  literal  happening  of  biblical  miracles.  Men  of 
little  learning  and  culture  and  intellectual  power  are  more  “  ad¬ 
vanced  ”  now,  and  the  lesson  should  be  one  of  humility.  Mental 
energy  must  be  inferred  in  the  few  innovating  spirits  of  fifty 
years  ago,  not  necessarily  in  the  many  ordinary  intelligences 
who  now  profit  by  their  achievements. 

So  in  politics.  The  march  of  events  has  forced  a  wider  outlook 
abroad  upon  us.  At  home  also  an  inevitable  development  in 
economics  has  impelled  a  great  many  of  us  to  question  the 
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expediency  of  some  existing  institutions  more  widely  than  it  was 
questioned  by  all  but  a  very  few  of  our  fathers  and  grandfathers. 
Industrial  capitalism  is  not,  in  the  history  of  England,  a  very 
ancient  affair,  and  the  omnipresent  potency  of  what  is  called 
“pure  finance,”  its  accompaniment,  is  a  thing  of  yesterday. 
Consequently  such  evils  as  there  are  in  our  capitalist  system  have 
not  had  time,  until  recent  years,  though  gradually  extending  in 
fact,  vividly  to  impress  our  consciousness.  It  is  not  necessarily 
because  we  have  keener  eyes  that  so  many  of  us  now  see  these 
evils  clearly,  but  because  our  eyes  are  longer  practised  and  have 
a  broader  mark.  The  coarser  and  more  obvious  evils  in  industrial 
capitalism  were  seen  by  our  fathers,  and  they  remedied  them 
as  best  they  could. 

I  will  not  dwell  on  matters  of  taste.  For  my  part  I  should 
be  disposed  to  claim  as  one  distinct  advance  a  partial  disap¬ 
pearance  of  the  prudery  or  false  refinement  which  marked  the 
conversation  of  early  Victorian  adults  in  mixed  society,  and  to 
some  extent  was  a  more  serious  limitation  than  with  us  to  the 
full  play  of  thought  and  observation  in  their  literature.  Its 
genesis  among  us  is  baffling,  for  its  attribution  to  Puritanism  is 
unhistorical.  A  reaction  from  public  licence  in  act,  such  as  oc¬ 
curred  with  the  end  of  the  Regency  period  and  spirit,  by  no 
means  implies  a  strained  reticence  of  speech,  which,  indeed,  is 
more  often  associated  with  a  decadent  profligacy.  Whatever  its 
genesis,  it  seems  to  be  passing,  and  that  at  least  is  a  gain.  In 
testhetic  concerns,  however,  most  of  us  follow  a  fashion,  and 
are  lucky  if  the  fashion  s(!t  for  us  be  comparatively  good.  We 
doubt  the  reality  of  goo’d  taste  in  an  acquaintance  when  his 
general  conformity  to  our  reading  of  it  is  disturbed  by  one  instance 
of  striking  heterodoxy  ;  then  we  decide  that  he  merely  follow’s 
a  fashion,  and  so  decide  not  infrequently.  I  wonder  if  simple 
and  profound  effects  of  beauty,  like  that  of  a  bare  tree  against 
a  winter  sky,  stir  the  senses  of  an  average  Englishman  now’ 
more  surely  than  fifty  years  ago.  I  am  not  sure. 

Such  trains  of  thought  suggest  care  in  determining  that  our 
advance  in  this  or  that  respect  betokens  more  energy  or  power 
of  mind  among  us.  I  proceed  to  considerations  w’hich  suggest 
that  there  is  less. 

Too  much  is  not  to  be  made  of  a  comparative  lack  of  names 
instantly  recognisable  for  great  in  our  generation.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  intellectual  work  is  now’  being  accomplished  which 
the  next  generation  will  hail  as  wonderful.  It  is  jwssible  also 
that  in  certain  of  the  great  Victorians,  in  Ruskin,  for  instance, 
and  Carlyle,  their  contemporaries,  and  we  ourselves,  have  taken 
(to  some  extent)  for  greatness  of  thought  what  was  merely  ener- 
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getic  eloquence.  Yet  it  is  disquieting  to  ponder  on  our  eminent 
living  men  and  to  speculate  how  far  they  are  really  great.  Our 
philosophers?  our  historians?  our  poets?  our  judges?  our  states¬ 
men?  Authoritative  wisdom  on  the  bench,  constructive  capacity 
in  the  senate,  do  not  occur  to  our  minds  in  overwhelming  force. 
Of  physical  science  I  know  only,  as  an  uninstructed  layman,  that 
work  of  much  importance  is  being  done ;  how  much  of  it  here, 
how  much  in  Germany  and  France,  I  know  not.  In  intellectual 
work  of  lighter  appearance  we  can  point  to  several  attractively- 
writing  seniors  and  to  a  few  young  men  of  forceful  originality. 
One  of  the  very  greatest  of  English  novelists  is  happily  living, 
and,  after  iMr.  Meredith,  we  can  challenge  all  but  the  greatest 
of  the  earlier  period  with  Mr.  Henry  James  (whom  we  may 
surely  claim  by  now)  and  Mr.  Hardy.  And  no  doubt  other  names, 
if  only  the  scope  of  my  article  admitted  it,  could  be  added  in 
other  fields  of  writing.  I  notice  only  that,  with  one  or  two 
exceptions,  greatness  of  the  first  order  is  not  indisputable:  but, 
as  I  have  said,  I  would  not  make  too  much  of  the  apparent 
deficiency. 

If,  however,  there  be  great  men  working  among  us,  they 
certainly  do  not  receive  a  popular  welcome.  I  have  spoken  of 
the  high  level  of  taste  which  made  Tennyson  and  Thackeray 
so  rapidly  acclaimed.  It  is  now  more  germane  to  observe  that 
a  higher  level  of  intelligence  than  now  seems  to  exist  among 
us  was  needed  to  make  such  writers  as  Carlyle,  Euskin,  and 
Browning  the  popular  men  they  were,  and  to  make  them  so 
while  they  were  in  the  prime  of  manhood.  This  is  not  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  philosophical  value  or  of  poetical  and  literary  accom¬ 
plishment  ;  it  is  a  question  of  sheer  intelligence.  These  writers, 
whatever  their  ultimate  merit,  required  more  constant  and  active 
intelligence  of  their  readers  than  any  WTiters  who  have  quickly 
become  popular  in  the  present  day.  Mr.  Meredith  makes  a 
sterner  appeal  to  the  intelligence  than  any  of  them,  but  his 
popularity  has  come  to  him  late  in  life,  and  I  doubt  if  it  be 
so  extensive.  Other  wu’iters  we  have  who  also  make  a  sterner 
appeal  to  intelligence,  but  they  write  for  the  few.  Writers 
quickly  popular  with  us,  on  a  large  scale,  make  an  appeal  alto¬ 
gether  slighter.  Of  course,  the  matter  is  complicated  by  the 
existence  of  a  huge  and  but  lately  created  reading  public;  and, 
if  it  could  be  shown  that,  while  Messrs.  X.  and  Y.  have  their 
enormous  popularity,  still  writers  of  a  similar  intellectual 
appeal  to  that  of  Carlyle  or  Browning  have  a  vogue  no  less  than 
Browning  or  Carlyle  had  in  their  owm  day,  then  there  need  be 
no  misgiving.  I  fear  it  cannot  be  shown.  I  fear  that  the  writers 
for  whom  the  new  public  has  produced  a  demand  have  captured 
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a  large  part  of  the  old  public  too,  and  that  a  man  who  puts  any 
pressure  on  his  reader’s  power  of  thought  writes  for  the  few\ 
Closely  allied  to  this  observation  is  one  that,  so  far  as  one  may 
judge  from  the  newspapers  and  the  general  conversation  of 
society,  there  is  strangely  little  interest  at  present  in  any  abstract 
or  intellectual  subject  whatever.  I  do  not  think  1  need  modify 
that  statement  on  account  of  popular  lectures  given  to  fashion¬ 
able  ladies.  Some  vague  desire  for  culture,  some  willingness 
to  attend  to  general  statements,  merit  one’s  approval ;  but,  alas, 
how  the  sort  of  culture  achieved  merits  one’s  regret !  In  the 
forties  and  fifties  and  early  sixties  there  was  a  great  deal 
of  interest  in  things  of  genuinely  intellectual  import.  So,  of 
\  course,  there  w’as  later  still,  but  I  am  concerned  with  the  earlier 

j  period.  Much  of  this  was,  no  doubt,  devoted  to  subjects  about 

which  it  now  seems  superfluous  to  argue.  The  propositions  in 
j  Essays  and  Reviews  seem  to  us  nothing  to  make  a  coil  about,  and 
any  question  there  is  now  about  evolution  is  not  one  w'hich  the 
I  i)erson  of  ordinary  education  can  be  reasonably  expected  to 
discuss  with  profit.  But  what  has  taken  the  place  of  such  ques¬ 
tions  in  serious  conversation?  And  how  much  serious  conversa¬ 
tion  goes  on?  It  is  nothing  to  our  credit  that  certain  questions 
have  been  settled  for  us.  It  is  something  to  our  discredit  if 
we  have  ceased  in  a  measure  to  care  for  what  cannot  be  touched 
or  seen.  It  is  very  well  to  discuss  travel  and  sport  and  the  per¬ 
sonalia  of  life ;  it  is  not  well  to  ignore  the  meaning  of  life  and 
the  things  of  the  spirit.  Conversations  recorded  or  described  for 
us  are,  I  admit,  generally  those  of  exceptionally  gifted  people. 
But  it  is  the  testimony  of  survivors  from  the  end  of  the  early 
Victorian  times  that  conversation  then  had  generally  more  mean¬ 
ing  than  now",  and  I  think  those  must  be  exceptionally  fortunate 
who  find  about  them  anything  at  all  resembling  the  play  of 
reason  and  imagination  which  the  letters  of  that  period  reveal. 

Indifference  and  apathy  seem  to  mark  our  generation.  We 
are  tired  of  the  old  themes,  and  discover  no  fresh  ones  strongly 
to  interest  us.  If  intelligence  be  not  wanting  to  us,  certainly 
>  zeal  and  energy  are.  It  is  significant,  for  example,  that  the  most 

brilliant  of  our  playwrights,  Mr.  Shaw,  has  a  mind  which  seems 
2  altogether  analytical  and  destructive.  He  startles  and  disturbs 

,  the  conventional  and  unthinking  man  with  a  fine  effect,  but 

r  he  has  little  instruction  to  give  the  wnse  man.  Grant  the  futility 

il  of  various  commonplaces  in  ethics  and  politics,  and  Mr.  Shaw" 

n  must  be  silent.  Much  the  same  may  be  said  of  a  younger  writer 

ic  who  shines  with  a  thousand  candles  of  clever  ideas — Mr.  Chestcr- 

I’s  ton.  He  also  is  merely  analytical.  He, too,  has  noticed  the  pre- 

vailing  indifference,  and,  being  gifted  with  more  emotional  power 
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than  I,  has  heartily  denounced  it.  But  he  gives  us  no  hint  of 
an  object  worthy  our  zeal.  I  spoke  of  our  apathy  in  regard 
to  the  tragic  struggle  for  freedom  in  Kussia.  One  explanation 
of  that  is  that,  whereas  we  felt  pre-eminently  happy  and  secure, 
we  now  feel  the  stress  of  national  competition,  and  know  that 
our  energies  must  guard  our  own  house;  as  it  were,  we  feel  we 
have  nothing  to  spare  in  charity.  But  the  explanation  may  be 
partly  that  our  imagination  is  less  lively  than  our  fathers’. 

Happy  forties  and  fifties  and  early  sixties  when  great 
questions  were  in  the  air  and  were  discussed  with  fervour !  Men 
are  happier  when  their  souls  are  lifted  above  the  little  things  of 
life,  and  talk  about  the  eternal  verities  “opens  the  heart  and 
lungs”  almost  as  effectually  as  laughter.  It  may  be  that  w'e  live 
in  an  ebbing  of  the  spirit  now  in  England,  and  that  the  flow 
will  come  again  in  our  time.  It  may  be  that  some  fresh  con¬ 
ception  of  life  is  about  so  to  concentrate  and  uplift  us  that  we 
shall  talk  and  write  with  the  zeal  and  self-forgetfulness  of  fifty 
years  ago.  Meanwhile,  apathetic,  analytical  creatures  that  we 
are,  we  invite  the  humour  of  the  gods  if  we  look  down  on  the 
early  Victorians. 


G.  S.  Street. 
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A  Study  of  his  Personality  and  Art. 

II. 

Moved  by  sympathy,  and  perhaps  by  the  vaguest  feeling  that 
to  Hearn’s  poor  vision  were  due  in  part  at  least  both  his  per¬ 
sonal  and  literary  characteristics,  I  early  besought  him  to  make 
use  of  scientific  optical  helps  in  order  to  see  the  world  better, 
and  to  carry  on  his  writing  with  greater  ease,  and  with  less 
danger  to  the  little  vision  left  him.  He  had  but  one  eye,  and 
this  was  evidently  enormously  near-sighted.  The  other  had  been 
lost  in  youth.  I  found  he  had  about  twenty-five  diopters  of 
myopia,  to  use  the  jargon  of  the  oculist,  and  that  consequently 
he  knew  little  about  the  appearance  of  objects  even  a  few  feet 
away.  In  writing  he  was  compelled  to  place  the  paper  or  pen- 
point  about  three  inches  from  his  eye.  With  the  proper  lens 
it  was  possible  to  give  him  vision  of  distant  objects  about  one- 
third  as  clear  as  that  of  normal  eyes.  For  a  minute  my  dis¬ 
appointment  was  equal  to  my  surprise  w’hen  I  found  that  he  did 
not  wish  to  see  with  even  this  wretched  indistinctness,  and 
that  he  would  not  think  of  using  spectacles  or  eyeglasses.  Later 
I  found  the  reason  for  his  action.  He  sometimes  carried  a  little 
lens  or  monocle  in  his  pocket,  which  somewhat  bettered  his  vision, 
but  in  the  several  months  he  spent  with  me  I  saw  him  use  it  but 
once  or  twice  and  then  only  for  an  instant.  I  am  almost  sure 
that  the  reason  for  this  preference  for  a  world  almost  unseen, 
or  seen  only  in  colours,*  while  form  and  outline  w'ere  almost 
unknown,  was  never  conscious  with  Hearn,  although  his  mind 
was  alert  in  detecting  such  psychologic  solutions  in  others.  In 
studying  his  writings  this  reason  finally  has  become  clear  to  me. 

When  one  chooses  an  artistic  calling  Fate  usually,  and  to 
the  artist  unconsciously,  dictates  the  kind  of  art- work  and  the 
method  of  carrying  it  to  realisation.  The  blind  do  not  choose 
to  be  painters,  but  musicians;  the  deaf  do  not  think  of  music, 
though  nothing  prevents  them  from  being  good  painters.  The 
dumb  would  hardly  become  orators  or  singers,  but  they  might 
also  be  sculptors  or  painters,  or  designers.  It  is  as  evident  that 
the  poet  is  largely  a  visualiser,  if  one  may  so  designate  this 
psychic  function,  and  wdthout  the  sight  of  the  world  of  reality 
and  beauty,  poetry  will  inevitably  lack  the  charm  of  the  real 
and  the  lovely.  Everv  great  writer,  in  truth,  shows  more  or 
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less  clearly  that  the  spring  and  secret  of  his  imagination  lie 
})reponderantly  in  the  exceptional  endowment,  training,  or  sen¬ 
sitiveness  of  one  of  the  principal  senses  of  sight,  hearing,  and 
touch.  A  thousand  quotations  might  be  made  from  each 
of  a  dozen  great  writers  to  prove  the  thesis.  But  the  man  bom 
blind  cannot  become  a  poet,  because  true  poetry  must  be  con¬ 
ditioned  upon  things  seen — “  simple,  sensuous,  and  passionate” 
demands  the  great  critic ;  but  interwoven  and  underrunning  the 
simplicity,  the  passion,  and  the  sense,  is  and  must  be  the  world 
as  mirrored  by  the  eye.  All  thinking,  all  intellectual  activity, 
is  by  means  of  the  image  and  the  picture  ;  all  words  are  the 
product  of  the  imaging,  and  the  very  letters  of  the  alphabet  are 
conventionalised  pictures. 

Physiologically,  or  normally,  the  perfection  of  the  artist  and 
of  his  workmanship  thus  depends  upon  the  all-round  perfection 
of  his  senses,  the  fulness  of  the  materials  and  of  his  experience 
which  these  work  on  and  in,  and  the  logical  and  aesthetic  right¬ 
ness  of  systematisation.  Conversely,  a  new  pathology  of  genius 
is  coming  into  view  which  shows  the  morbidising  of  art  and 
literature  through  disease,  chiefly  of  the  sense-organs  of  the 
artist  and  literary  workman,  but  also  by  unnatural  living,  selfish¬ 
ness,  sin,  and  the  rest. 

Now  in  Hearn’s  case  there  was  a  sad  conspiracy  of  the  Fates, 
which  doubled  and  trebled  his  personal  tragedy,  and  which  gave 
to  his  art-work,  both  in  theme  and  in  its  embodiment  or  varia¬ 
tions,  its  peculiarity,  its  fault,  and,  oddly  enough,  its  almost 
unique  excellence. 

In  the  first  place,  there  was  never  in  his  life  any  personal 
happiness,  romance,  poetry,  or  satisfaction  which  coidd  serve 
as  the  material  of  Hearn’s  aesthetic  faculty.  Almost  every  hour 
of  his  life  had  been  lived  in  physical'or  mental  anguish,  denied 
desire,  crushed  yearnings,  and  unguided  waywardness.  Born  of 
a  Greek  mother,  and  a  roving  English  father,  his  childhood  was 
passed  in  an  absurd  French  school  where  another  might  have 
become  a  dwarfed  and  potted  Chinese  tree.  Flung  upon  the 
alien  world  of  the  United  States  in  youth,  without  self-knowledge, 
experience,  or  self-guiding  power,  he  drank  for  years  all  the 
bitter  poisons  of  poverty,  banality,  and  the  rest,  which  may  not 
shatter  the  moral  and  mental  health  of  strong  and  coarse  natures. 
By  nature  and  necessity  shy  beyond  belief,  none  may  imagine 
the  poignant  sufferings  he  endured,  and  how  from  it  all  he 
writhed  at  last  to  manhood  and  self-consciousness,  preserved  a 
w^eird  yet  real  beauty  of  soul,  a  morbid  yet  genuine  artist -pow'er, 
a  childlike  and  childish,  yet  most  involuted  and  mysterious  heart, 
a  supple  and  subtle,  yet  illogical  and  contentless  intellect. 
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The  most  striking  evidence  of  the  pathetic  and  unmatched 
endowment  and  experience  is  that,  while  circumstance  dictated 
that  he  should  be  romancer,  no  facts  in  his  own  life  could  be 
used  as  his  material.  There  had  been  no  romance,  no  love,  no 
happiness,  no  interesting  personal  data,  upon  which  he  could 
draw  to  give  his  imagination  play,  vividness,  actuality,  or  even 
the  semblance  of  reality.  So  sombre  and  tragic,  moreover,  had 
been  his  own  living  that  the  choice  of  his  themes  could  only  be 
of  unhealthy,  almost  unnatural,  im^^rt  and  colouring.  He  there¬ 
fore  chose  to  work  over  the  imaginings  of  other  writers,  and 
perforce  of  morbid  ones. 

A  glance  at  his  library  confirms  the  opinion.  When  Hearn 
left  for  Japan,  he  turned  over  to  me  several  hundred  volumes 
he  had  collected  and  which  he  did  not  wish  to  take  with  him. 
His  most  prized  books  he  had  had  especially  rebound  in  dainty 
morocco  covers,  and  these,  particularly,  point  to  the  already 
established  taste,  the  yearning  for  the  sti’ange,  the  weird,  and 
the  ghostlike,  the  gathered  and  pressed  exotic  flowers  of  folk¬ 
lore,  the  banalities  and  morbidities  of  writers  with  unleashed 
imaginations,  the  love  of  antique  religions  and  peoples,  the 
mysteries  of  mystics,  the  descriptions  of  savage  life  and  rites — 
all  mixed  with  dictionaries,  handbooks,  systems  of  philosophy,  Ac. 

Under  the  conditioning  factor  of  his  taste,  it  is  true  that  his 
choice,  or  his  flair,  was  unique  and  inerrant.  He  tracked  his 
game  with  fatal  accuracy  to  its  lair.  His  literary  sense  was 
perfect,  when  he  set  it  in  action,  and  this  is  his  unique  merit. 
There  has  never  been  a  mind  more  infallibly  sure  to  find  the 
best  in  all  literatures,  the  best  of  the  kind  he  sought,  and  prob¬ 
ably  his  translations  of  the  stories  from  the  French  are  as  perfect 
as  can  be. 

His  second  published  volume,  the  Stray  Lcaccs  from  Strange 
Literatures,  epitomises  and  reillumines  this  first  period  of  his 
literary  workmanship.  The  material,  the  basis,  is  not  his  own, 
it  is  drawn  from  the  fatal  Orient,  and  tells  of  love,  jealousy,  hate, 
bitter  and  burning  vengeance,  and  death,  sudden  and  awful. 
Over  it  is  the  wondrous  mystical  glamour  in  which  he,  like  his 
elder  brother  Coleridge,  was  so  expert  in  sunsetting  these  dead 
days  and  deathless  themes.  His  next  book,  Some  Chinese  Ghosts, 
was  a  reillustration  of  the  same  searching,  finding,  and  illumin¬ 
ating. 

That  whether  now  or  afterwards  Hearn  did  not  write  out  of 
his  own  experience,  out  of  his  own  heart,  and  with  its  blood, 
was  therefore  due  to  the  fact  that  life  had  denied  him  the  needed 
experience;  the  personal  materials,  those  that  would  interest  the 
imaginative  or  imagining  reader,  did  not  exist.  He  must  borrow. 
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at  first  literally,  which  for  him  meant  translation  or  retelling. 

The  kind  of  things  chosen  was  also  dictated  by  the  tragedy  and 
pathos  of  his  entire  past  life.  But  as  if  this  pitiful  tangling  of 
the  strands  of  Destiny  were  not  enough,  Fate  added  a  knot  of 
still  more  controlling  misfortune.  His  adult  life  was  passed 
without  the  poet’s  most  necessary  help  of  good  vision.  Indeed 
he  had  such  extremely  poor  vision  that  one  might  say  it  was  only 
the  merest  fraction  of  the  normal.  A  most  hazy  blurr  of  colours  * 
was  all  he  perceived  of  objects  beyond  a  foot  or  two  away. 
There  was  left  for  him  the  memory  of  a  world  of  forms  as  seen 
in  his  childhood ;  but  that  fact  throws  into  relief  the  fact  that 
it  was  a  memory.  It  needs  little  psychologic  acumen  to  realise 
how  inaccurate  would  be  our  memories  of  trees,  landscapes, 
mountains,  oceans,  cities,  and  the  rest,  seen  only  thirty  years 
ago.  How  unsatisfying,  how  unreliable,  especially  for  artistic 
purposes,  must  such  memories  be!  To  be  sure,  these  haunting 
and  dim  recollections  were,  or  might  have  been,  helped  out  a 
little  by  pictures  and  photographs  studied  at  the  distance  of  three 
inches  from  the  eye.  The  pathos  of  this,  however,  is  increased  | 
by  the  fact  that  Hearn  cared  nothing  for  such  photographs,  etch¬ 
ings,  engravings,  &c.  I  never  saw  him  look  at  one  with  attention 
or  interest.  Paintings,  water-colours,  &c.,  were  as  useless  to 
him  as  the  natural  views  themselves. 

Another  way  that  he  might  have  supplemented  his  infirmity 
wms  by  means  of  his  monocle,  but  he  made  little  use  of  this  poor 
device,  because  he  instinctively  recognised  that  it  aided  so 
meagrely.  One  cannot  be  sure  how  consciously  he  refused  the 
help,  or  knew  the  reasons  for  his  refusal.  At  best  it  could  give 
him  only  a  suggestion  of  the  accurate  knowledge  which  our  eyes 
give  us  of  distant  objects,  and  not  even  his  sensitive  mind  could 
know  that  it  minimised  the  objects  thus  seen,  and  almost  turned 
them  into  a  caricature  microscopic  smallness,  like  that  produced 
w'hen  we  look  through  the  large  end  of  an  opera  glass.  What 
would  we  think  of  the  world  if  we  carried  before  our  eyes  an 
opera  glass  thus  inverted?  Would  not  a  second’s  use  be  as 
foolish  as  if  worn  continuously?  There  was  an  optical  and  sen¬ 
sible  reason  for  his  refusal.  With  the  subtle  wisdom  of  the  un¬ 
conscious  he  refused  to  see  plainly,  because  his  successful  work, 
his  unique  function,  lay  in  the  requickening  of  ancient  sorrows, 
and  of  lost,  aimless,  and  errant  souls.  He  supplemented  the  de¬ 
ficiencies  of  vision  wdth  a  vivid  imagination,  a  perfect  memory, 
and  with  a  perfection  of  touch  which  gave  some  sense  of  solidity 
and  content,  and  by  hearing,  that  echo-like  emphasised  unreality; 
but  his  world  was  essentially  a  two-dimensional  one.  To  add 
the  comhle  to  his  ocular  misfortunes,  he  had  but  one  eye,  and 
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therefore  he  had  no  stereoscopic  vision,  and  hence  almost  no 
perception  of  solidity,  thickness,  or  content  except  such  as  was 
gained  by  the  sense  of  touch,  memory,  judgment,  &c.  The  little 
glimpse  of  stereoscopic  qualities  was  made  impossible  by  the  fact 
of  his  enormous  myopia,  and  further  by  the  comparative  blindness 
to  objects  beyond  a  few  inches  or  a  few'  feet  away  from  the  eye. 
The  small  ball  becomes  flat  when  brought  sufiiciently  near  the 
eye.  Practically  the  world  beyond  a  few  feet  was  not  a  three- 
dimensional  one;  it  was  coloured  it  is  true,  and  bewdlderingly 
so,  but  it  was  formless  and  flat,  without  much  thickness  or 
solidity,  and  almost  without  perspective.^ 

Intellect,  one  must  repeat,  is  largely,  almost  entirely,  the 
product  of  vision,  and  especially  the  msthetic  part  of  intellect. 
And  intellect,  it  should  not  be  forgotten,  is  “  desiccated 
emotion  ’  ’ ;  which  brings  us  up  sharply  before  the  question  of 
the  effect  upon  ccsthetic  and  general  feeling,  upon  the  soft  swirl 
and  lift  and  flitting  rush  of  the  emotional  nature,  in  a  psyche 
so  sensitive  and  aerial  as  that  of  Hearn.  In  this  rare  ether  one 
loses  the  significances  of  words,  and  the  limitations  of  logic,  but 
it  may  not  be  doubted  that  in  the  large,  the  summarised  effect 
of  thirty  years  of  two-dimensional  seeing  and  living,  of  a  flat, 
formless,  coloured  world,  upon  the  immeasurably  quick,  sensitive 
plate  of  Hearn’s  mind,  was — well,  it  was  what  it  was ! 

And  who  can  describe  that  mind  !  Clearly  and  patently,  it 
was  a  mind  without  creative  ability,  spring,  or  the  desire  for 
it.  It  was  a  mind  improcreant  by  inheritance  and  by  education, 
by  necessity  and  by  training,  by  poverty  internal  and  external. 
To  enable  its  master  to  live,  it  must  write,  and,  as  was  pitifully 
evident,  if  it  could  not  write  in  obedience  to  a  ereative  instinct, 
it  must  do  the  next  best  thing.  This  residual  second  was  to 
describe  the  external  world,  or  at  least  so  much  of  the  externals 
of  all  worlds,  physical,  biological,  or  social,  as  romance  or  common 
sense  demanded  to  make  the  writing  vivid,  accurate,  and  bodied. 
Any  good  literature,  especially  the  poetie,  must  be  based  on 
reality,  must  at  least  incidentally  have  its  running  obbligato  of 
'reality.  For  the  poet,  again  emphasised,  vision  is  the  inter¬ 
mediary,  the  broad,  bright  highway  to  facts.  Prosaically,  local 
colour  requires  the  local  seer.  Barred  out  from  this  divine  road¬ 
way  to  and  through  the  actual  universe,  the  foiled  mind  of  Hearn 
could  choose  but  one  course  :  to  regarment,  transform,  and  colour 
the  world,  devised  and  transmitted  by  others,  and  reversing  the 
old  d  \6yo<;  crap^  iyevero  rewrite  the  history  of  the  soul  as 

(1)  I  had  gathered,  but  must  omit,  a  hundred  illuminating  quotations  from 
Hearn’s  writings,  illustrating  the  truth  of  the  formlessness  and  nonobjectivity  of 
his  world,  and  how  colour  dominated  his  poorly  seen  universe. 
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aap^  0  \0709  iyivero  for  in  Hearn’s  alembic  the  solidest  of  flesh 
was  ‘  ‘  melted  ’  ’  and  escaped  in  clouds  of  spirit ;  it  was  indeed  often 
so  disembodied  and  freed  that  one  is  lost  in  wonder  at  the  mere 
vision  of  the  cloudland  so  eerie,  so  silent,  so  void,  so  invisibly 
far,  and  fading  ever  still  farther  away.  But,  chained  to  the 
here,  Hearn  could  not  march  on  the  bright  road.  He  could 
never  even  see  the  road,  or  its  ending.  If  freed  to  go,  there 
became  here  with  the  intolerable  limitation  of  his  vision,  the 
peculiarity  of  his  un vision.  The  world,  the  world  of  the  there 
must  be  brought  to  him,  and  in  the  bringing  it  became  the 
here.  In  the  process,  distant  motion  or  action  became  dead, 
silent,  and  immobile  being  ;  distance  was  transformed  to  presence, 
and  an  intimacy  of  presence  which  at  one  blow  destroyed  scene, 
setting,  and  illumination.  For,  except  to  passionate  love,  near¬ 
ness  and  touch  are  not  poetical  or  transfiguring,  and  to  Hearn 
love  never  could  come,  leastwise  never  did  come.  Except  in 
boyhood  he  never,  with  any  accuracy  of  expression  or  life,  saw 
a  human  face ;  at  the  best  he  saw’  faces  only  in  the  frozen  photo¬ 
graphs,  and  these  interested  him  little. 

With  creative  instinct  or  ability  denied,  with  the  poet’s  craving 
for  open-eyed  knowing,  and  with  the  poet’s  necessity  of  realising 
the  world  out  there,  Hearn,  baldly  stated,  was  forced  to  become 
the  poet  of  myopia.  His  groping  mind  wms  compelled  to  rest 
satisfied  with  the  W’orld  of  distance  and  reality  transported  by 
the  magic  carpet  to  the  door  of  his  imagination  and  fancy. 
There  in  a  flash  it  was  melted  to  formless  spirit,  recombined  to 
soul,  and  given  the  semblance  of  a  thin  reincarnation,  fashioned, 
refashioned,  coloured,  recoloured.  There,  lo,  that  incomparable 
wonder  of  art,  the  haunting  magical  essence  of  reality,  the 
quivering,  elusive  protean  ghost  of  the  tragedy  of  dead  pain,  the 
smile  of  a  lost  universe  murmuring  non  dolet  while  it  dies  struck 
by  the  hand  of  the  beloved  murderer. 

For  w’ith  Hearn’s  lack  of  creative  ability,  married  to  his  in¬ 
experience  of  happiness,  he  could  but  choose  the  darksome,  the 
tragical  elements  of  life,  the  Trd^o?  even  of  religion,  as 
his  themes.  His  intellect  being  a  reflecting,  or  at  least 
a  recombining  and  colouring  faculty,  his  datum  must 
be  sought  without  and  it  must  be  brought  to  him ;  his  joyless 
and  even  his  tragic  experience  compelled  him  to  cull  from  the 
mingled  sad  and  bright  only  the  pathetic  or  pessimistic  subjects; 
his  physical  and  optical  imprisonment  forbade  that  objectivation 
and  distinctive  embodiment  which  stamps  an  art -work  with  the 
seal  of  reality  and  makes  it  stand  there  wholly  nonexcusing,  or 
ottering  itself  as  its  own  excuse  for  being.  True  art  must  have 
the  w’arp  of  materiality,  interw’oven  with  the  woof  of  life,  or 
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else  the  coloration  and  designs  of  the  imagination  cannot  avail 
to  dower  it  with  immortality. 

Working  within  the  sad  limits  his  Fates  had  set,  Hearn  per¬ 
formed  wonders.  None  has  made  tragedy  so  soft  and  gentle, 
none  has  rendered  suffering  more  beautiful,  none  has  dissolved 
disappointment  into  such  painless  grief,  none  has  blunted  the 
hurt  of  mortality  with  such  a  delightful  anaesthesia,  and  by  none 
have  death  and  hopelessness  been  more  deftly  figured  in  the 
guise  of  a  desirable  Nirvana.  The  doing  of  this  was  almost  a 
unique  doing,  the  manner  of  the  TroiT/crt?  w'as  assuredly  so,  and 
constitutes  Hearn’s  claim  to  an  artist’s  “Forever.”  He  would 
have  made  no  claim,  it  is  true,  to  this,  or  to  any  other  endless 
existence,  but  we  who  read  would  be  too  undiscriminating,  would 
be  losers,  ingrates,  if  w-e  did  not  cherish  the  lovely  gift  he  brings 
to  us  so  shyly.  Eestricted  and  confined  as  was  his  garden,  he 
grew  in  it  exotic  flow’ers  of  unearthly  but  imperishable  beauty. 
One  will  not  find  elsewhere  an  equal  craftsmanship  in  bringing 
into  words  and  vision  the  intangible,  the  far,  fine  elusive  fancy, 
the  ghosts  of  vanished  hearts  and  hopes.  Under  his  magic  touch 
unseen  spirit  almost  reappears  with  the  veiling  of  materiality, 
and  behind  the  grim  and  grinning  death’s-head  a  supplanting 
smile  of  kindness  invites  pity,  if  not  a  friendly  whisper. 

As  to  literary  aim,  Hearn  distinctly  and  repeatedly  confessed 
to  me  that  his  ideal  was,  in  his  own  words,  to  give  his  reader 
“a  ghostly  shudder,”  a  sense  of  the  closeness  of  the  unseen 
about  us,  as  if  eyes  we  saw  not  w^ere  watching  us,  as  if  long- 
dead  spirits  and  w^eird  powers  were  haunting  the  very  air  about 
our  ears,  were  sitting  hid  in  our  heart  of  hearts.  It  was  a  pleasing 
task  to  him  to  make  us  hear  the  moans  and  croonings  of  disin- 
carnate  griefs  and  old  pulseless  pains,  begging  piteously,  but 
always  softly,  gently,  for  our  love  and  comforting.  But  it  should 
not  be  unrecognised  that  no  allurement  of  his  art  can  hide  from 
view  the  deeper  pathos  of  a  horrid  and  iron  fatalism  which  to 
his  mind  moved  the  worlds  of  nature  or  of  life,  throttled 
freedom,  steeled  the  heart,  iced  the  emotions,  and  dictated  the 
essential  automatonism  of  our  own  being  and  of  these  sad  dead 
millions  which  crowd  the  dimly  seen  dreams  of  Hearn’s  mind. 

It  may  be  added  that,  accepting  the  command  of  his  destiny, 
Hearn  consciously  formed  an  ideal  to  which  he  worked,  and 
even  laboured  at  the  technic  of  its  realisation.  I  have  talked 
with  him  upon  these  and  similar  subjects  for  many  long  hours, 
or  got  him  to  talk  to  me.  The  conversations  were  usually  at 
night,  beneath  trees,  wuth  the  moonlight  shimmering  through 
and  giving  that  dim,  mystic  light  w'hich  is  not  light,  so  well 
suited  to  such  a  poet  and  to  his  favourite  subjects. 
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As  to  technic,  there  was  never  an  artist  more  patient  and  per¬ 
sistent  than  he  to  clothe  his  thought  in  its  perfect  garment  of 
w’ords.  Sometimes  he  would  be  able  to  write  with  comparative 
ease  a  large  number  of  sheets  (of  yellow  paper — he  could  write 
on  no  other)  in  a  day.  At  other  times  the  words  did  not  suit  or 
tit,  and  he  would  rewrite  a  few  pages  scores  of  times.  Once  1 
knew  him  to  labour  over  six  lines  an  entire  day,  and  then  stop 
weary  and  unsatisfied.  I  had  to  supply  a  large  waste-basket  and 
have  often  wished  I  had  kept  for  comparison  and  a  lesson  in 
practical  esthetics  the  half-bushel  or  more  of  wasted  sheets  thrown 
away  nearly  every  day. 

That  Hearn  was  a  true  poet  none  will  deny,  but  it  was  one  of 
the  freijuent  seeming  illogicalities  of  his  character  that  he  had  no 
love  of  metric  or  rhymed  poetry.  I  doubt  if  there  is  a  single 
volume  of  such  ix)etry  in  his  library,  and  I  never  heard  him 
repeat  a  line  or  stanza,  and  never  knew  him  to  read  a  page  of 
wdiat  is  called  poetry.  I  suspect  the  simple  reason  was  that  his 
necessities  compelled  him  rigidly  to  exclude  everything  from  the 
world  of  thought  which  did  not  offer  materials  for  the  remuner¬ 
ating  public.  He  had  to  make  a  living,  and  whence  to-morrow’s 


income  should  come  was  always  a  vital  concern.  Poetry  of  the 
metric  and  rhymed  sort  does  not  make  bread  and  butter ;  hence 
there  was  no  time  to  consider  even  the  possibility  of  ‘  ‘  cultivating 
the  muses  on  a  little  oatmeal.” 

I  sought  once  to  make  Hearn  choose  a  modern  subject  and  to 
treat  it  objectively,  hoping  that  his  exquisite  literary  art  might 
overcome  the  obstinacy  of  his  material,  and  bring  him  perhaps  a 
cruder  but  a  more  needed  and  better  recompensing  audience.  It 
was  a  sorry  blunder  on  my  part.  “Karma”  failed  utterly  to 
excite  interest  in  the  modern  story  reader.  It  is  useless  to  fight 
against  a  watchful  fate. 

In  another  matter  I  was  right  and  Hearn  wrong.  When  I 
came  to  know  him  intimately,  and  understood  how  entirely  pecu¬ 
liar  and  exceptional,  in  the  ways  I  have  suggested,  wms  his  genius, 
the  thought  grew  more  and  more  intense  in  my  mind  that  he 
must  go  to  Japan.  He  had  w'orked  out  the  West  Indian  vein,  ana 
there  w'as  nothing  in  our  American  life  to  inspire  him.  His 
clear-cut  duty  and  function  was  to  interpret  primitive,  alien,  and 
far-removed  life  to  our  Occidental  minds.  In  all  the  world  was 
no  people  so  capitally  adapted  to  give  him  both  data  and  inspira¬ 
tion  as  the  Japanese.  Poetry,  pathos,  gentleness.  Buddhism 
(his  ow’n  Nirvana  religion),  and  a  whole  universe  of  weird,  rever¬ 
berant  myth,  folk-lore,  tradition,  law  waiting  the  magic  touch 
of  a  worthy  translator.  Hearn  seemed  in  every  aptitude  of  his 
being  and  every  day  of  his  training  to  be  made  for  this  superb 
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work.  Against  his  wish  I  forced  the  thought  upon  him,  and 
against  his  will  I  almost  drove  him  to  undertake  the  journey. 

I  felt  it  was  destiny,  and  certainly  his  destiny.  He  began  the 
journey,  but  at  first  got  only  so  far  as  New  York,  whence  he  wrote 
back  to  me— 

The  last  tentacle  has  been  pulled  out  :  the  result  I  await  with  indifference. 
So  frightful  it  all  is  that  nothing  could  be  worse — and  the  sweet  conscious¬ 
ness  comes  that  existence  is  impermanent.  I  therefore  dream  Buddhist 
dreams  in  this  hurricane  of  steel  and  stone  and  steam, — my  new  soul  shin¬ 
ing  calmly  as  an  electric  light  (visible  to  myself  only)  through  the  tempest. 

Dear  Gooley,  your  advice  is  good  from  your  way  of  looking  at  it;  but  I 
am  much  stronger  in  New  York  than  you  imagine,  and  my  future  in  it 
is  plain  and  perfect  sailing  if  I  keep  good  health.  I  am  only  embarrassed 
for  the  moment.  I  am  quite  a  lion  here,  and  could  figure  in  a  way  you 
would  hardly  guess,  if  I  were  "not  such  a  man  of  tentacles.  I  am  not 
afraid  of  the  cold, — though  it  disheartens  fancy  a  little;  but  I  shall  leave 
fancy  alone  for  a  while.  No,  Gooley,  dear  Gooley,  I  shall  make  my  way 
in  New  York — don’t  be  afraid  for  me. 

He  soon  became  convinced  I  was  right,  and  finally  resumed 
the  journey  unwillingly.  The  end  has  justified  the  means  and  the 
sacrifices.  It  is  plain  that  the  Japanese  period  and  work  crown 
his  life-labours  splendidly,  and  that  his  masterful  pictures  of 
Japanese  character,  traditions,  and  religion  now  constitute  one  of 
our  most  precious  literary  treasures.  They  have  also  been  of 
profound  service  to  Japan. 

It  is  true  that  Hearn  has  ignored,  necessarily  and  wisely  ig¬ 
nored,  the  objective  and  material  side  of  Japanese  existence. 
Mechanics,  nationalism,  economy ,  the  materialism  of  his  material, 
had  obviously  to  be  untouched  in  his  interpretation,  or  in  his 
“Interpretation.”  It  would  have  been  absurd  for  him  to  have 
attempted  any  presentation  or  valuable  phasing  of  this  important 
aspect.  That  for  him  was  in  a  double  sense  ultra  vires.  Such 
work  will  not  want  fbr  experts.  But  what  Hearn  has  done  was 
almost  wholly  impossible  to  any  other.  His  personal  heredity, 
history,  and  physiology,  highly  exceptional,  seem  to  have  con¬ 
spired  to  outfit  him  for  this  remarkable  task. 

There  is  still  another  reason,  at  first  sight  a  contradicting  one, 
for  both  Hearn’s  fitness  and  his  success  in  giving  us  a  literary 
incarnation  of  the  spirit  or  soul  of  Japan  in  the  subjective  sense  : — 
to  his  readers  it  must  have  appeared  an  insoluble  enigma  why 
this  superlatively  subjective  and  physical  “  sensitive  ”  should 
have  been  such  an  unrccking,  outri,  and  enthusiastic  follower  of 
Herbert  Spencer’s  philosophy,  or  that  part  of  it  given  in  the 
“  First  Principles.”  It  is  told  of  an  English  wit  that  when  as’xed 
if  he  was  willing  to  subscribe  to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  he 
promptly  replied,  “Oh,  yes,  forty  of  them  if  you  wish.”  Hearn 
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was  similarly  minded — minus  the  fun — and  most  unphilosophi- 
cally  he  went  into  utter  captivity,  seeminfjly,  to  the  unphilosophic 
philosopher.  And  yet  the  spirit  of  Spencer’s  “First  Principles” 
was  in  reality  as  different  from  that  of  Hearn  as  was  the  spirit  of 
St.  Francis  from  that,  for  instance,  of  Cecil  Khodes.  The  contra¬ 
diction  and  ludicrousness  of  this  mismating  is  so  easy  of  explana¬ 
tion  that  the  incongruity  is  missed.  The  forest  is  not  seen  because 
of  the  trees.  Hearn  had  neither  true  scientific  instinct,  animus, 
or  ability.  Neither  had  Herbert  Spencer — so  far  as  his  “First 
Principles  ”  is  concerned  (and  as  regards  an  improved  inductive 
method  as  shown  in  the  “  Psychology,’’  “  Biology,’’  &c.,  I 
doubt  if  Hearn  had  much  interest  in  these  later  w'orks  of  Spencer). 
The  clear  and  well-drilled  scientific  intellect  admits  that  if  Spen¬ 
cer  had  not  published  his  “  First  Principles,’’  but  had  gathered 
the  facts  of  his  later  works  before  publishing  an  epitomising  Last 
Principles,  the  matter  would  have  been  as  differently  phased  as 
night  and  day.  Spencer  cared  infinitely  more  for  the  systemisa- 
tion  than  he  did  for  the  facts  systemised.  Keduced  to  its  last 
analysis,  the  “First  Principles’’  was  the  reverse  of  a  close 
induction  from  the  facts  of  nature  and  life.  It  presented  the 
glitter  of  generalisation  without  the  logic.  The  reverberating 
echoes  of  its  illogic,  sweeping  sonorously  over  the  universe  with 
an  indiscriminant  ignoring  of  the  world-wide  difference  between 
matter  and  life,  caught  the  fancy  of  the  imprisoned  poet  soul;  he 
thoughtlessly  yielded  an  homage  w’hich,  from  his  standpoint,  was 
unjustified,  and  which  objectively  was  an  unscrutinising  lip- 
service.  Subjectively  Spencerisni  gave  Hearn  warrant  for  an 
inborn  atheism  and  materialism  which  had  been  heightened  im¬ 
moderately  by  the  bitter  teachings  of  experience  into  a  pessimism 
so  horrid  that  one  shuddered  when  looking  into  the  man’s  soul 
depths.  Mortie  was  a  favourite  word  with  Hearn,  and  Spencer’s 
was  a  fateful  philosophy  for  one  whose  birth  and  education  were 
desolation,  and  whose  sight  of  the  world  was  more  than  morne, 
was  the  abomination  of  desolation,  was  in  truth  the  sheer  awful¬ 
ness  of  despair.  Blindness  were  vastly  preferable  to  Hearn’s 
affliction,  but  if  that  splendid  poet  St.  Francis  had  been  so  cursed, 
his  face  and  his  soul  would  have  been  ecstatic  with  smiles,  with 
joy,  with  faith,  with  hope,  and  with  love.  So  strange  is  the 
unaccountable  allotment  of  Fate  in  her  eudow'ments,  gifts  and 
orderings.  There  is  and  there  can  be  no  blame, — only  a  pity 
wholly  beyond  expression. 

The  aloofness,  far-awayness,  the  inapproachable  distance  and 
detachment  of  Hearn’s  spirit  is  one  of  the  characteristics  felt  in 
reading  his  best  pages.  Everything  is  infinitely  beyond  our 
senses.  To  him  everything  was  distant  :  the  near  was  far,  the 
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far  was  at  infinity.  He  thus  truly  became  the  poet  of  the  an  dda. 
His  voice,  itself  an  echo,  comes  to  us  as  from  the  hush  of  an 
eerie  height  above  the  beat  and  wreck  of  the  waves  of  our  noisy 
shore.  His  personality  as  revealed  in  his  writings  is  an  echo,  a 
memory,  almost  the  memory  of  a  memory,  the  thrill  of  the 
daydream  of  a  soul  retreating  from  sense. 

Each  day  the  quiet  grew  more  still 
Within  his  soul,  more  shrank  the  will 
Beyond  the  jar  of  sense,  serene. 

Behind  the  hurt  of  world  or  ill. 

Where  sleep  hushed  silences  unseen. 

He  ever  insists  on  a  haunting  glimpse  of  the  pain  and  the 
renunciation  of  others,  of  wasted  and  long-dead  faces  and  loves, 
always  shrinking  from  our  gaze,  pallid  in  the  darkling  light  of  the 
setting  moon  of  vanishing  loves,  grievous  story,  forgotten  myth, 
and  ruined  religion. 

I  have  three  photographs  of  Hearn,  the  first  taken  about 
twenty-five  years  ago,  the  second  eighteen  years  ago,  and  the 
third,  by  Mr.  Gutekunst,  at  my  urgent  solicitation,  in  1889,  while 
he  was  stopping  at  my  house.  The  first  gives  an  almost  neces¬ 
sarily  false  impression  because  of  the  purely  anatomic  condition  of 
an  abnormally  large  and  protruding  eye,  which  produced  an  ex¬ 
pression  of  intensity  and  interest  which  was  not  really  present  in 
the  face.  This  seeming  intensity  and  far-lookingness  has  misled 
a  recent  Japanese  writer  into  a  natural  but  regrettable  misinter¬ 
pretation.  Apart  from  the  eye,  had  his  pictures  (always  ^josed 
in  profile,  of  course)  been  made  of  the  left  side  of  his  face,  they 
would  have  shown  the  habitual  sadness  and  lack  of  vivacity  in 
liis  physiognomy.  In  the  second  photograph,  made  in  Martinique, 
this  stamping  is  brought  out  better.  In  my  picture  (the  third) 
of  1889,  I  was  unable,  despite  all  effort,  to  get  Hearn  to  present 
to  the  camera  his  entire  face  with  naturally  open  eyes,  and  the 
customary  expression.  Hearn  resolutely  refused,  and  consented 
to  the  compromise  of  a  tw^o-third  view  with  closed  eyes.  And 
this  to  me  is  still  the  most  truthful,  and  hence  the  most  expres¬ 
sive  of  all  his  photographs.  It  is  so  significant  because  of  its 
negations,  so  expressive  because  non-expressive.  But  it  indi¬ 
cates,  silently  and  by  inference,  the  most  significant  fact  about 
the  man. 

To  those  who  are  expert  in  such  things  the  stare  of  the  highly 
myopic  eye  is  known  to  be  not  that  of  mental  action  and  seeing, 
but  of  not  seeing.  When  we  walk  we  are  forward-looking  beings, 
and  what  goes  on  within  the  eye  or  brain  and  what  may  be  behind 
us  is  totally  ignored.  But  for  a  highly  myopic  person  there  is 
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no  outward  or  forw’ard  looking.  Hearn’s  closed  eye  gives,  there¬ 
fore,  a  much  more  truthful  lesson  in  physiognomy  than  the  open, 
surely  than  the  protruding  one,  which  does  not  see  the  coming 
or  future  scene,  or  which  sees  it  so  vaguely  that  its  hint  of  the 
scene  is  perhaps  more  useless  than  the  imagined  picture  of  the 
totally  blind.  His  inability  to  see  the  presenting  w^orld  had  re¬ 
sulted  in  a  renunciation  of  outlook  and  an  absolute  incuriosity 
as  to  the  future.  With  weaklings  this  might  have  resulted  in 
introspection,  the  mental  eye — the  product  of  the  physical  eye- 
turned  in  upon  itself.  Hearn  was  too  much  of  an  artist  to  fall 
into  that  Death  Valley  of  all  aesthetics,  and  there  was  a  quick 
acceptance  of  the  logical  and  inevitable,  whence  arose  the  wonder 
of  poetic  retrospection. 

If  we  look  upon  Hearn  as  a  painter,  almost  the  sole  colour 
of  his  palette  was  mummy  brown,  the  powdered  flesh  of  the 
ancient  dead  holding  in  solution  their  griefs,  their  hopes,  their 
loves,  their  yearnings,  which  he  found  to  sink  always  to  pulseless¬ 
ness,  and  to  end  in  eternal  defeat !  But  the  pallor  and  sadness 
for  the  brief  moment  of  their  resuscitation  was  divinely  softened 
and  atoningly  beautified.  Then  they  disappeared  again  in  the 
waste  and  gloom  from  which  love  and  poesy  had  evoked  them. 

Felled  in  the  struggle  and  defeat  of  the  eternal  battle  with 
death,  the  vegetation  of  untold  ages  long  ago  drifted  to  an  amor¬ 
phous  stratum  of  undistinguishable  millionfold  corpses.  Com¬ 
pression,  deferred  combustion,  and  overshrouding,  transmuted 
and  preserved  it  for  a  long-after-coming  time,  for  our  warming, 
lighting,  and  delighting.  This  has  a  perfect  analogy  in  the 
history  and  use  of  tradition,  myth,  folk-lore,  custom,  and  reli¬ 
gion,  those  symbolic  and  concrete  epitomes  of  man’s  long  an¬ 
cestral  growths  and  strivings,  those  true  black  diamonds  of 
humanity’s  exfxmiences,  its  successes  and  failures,  its  ideals  and 
disappointments.  Hearn’s  artistry  consisted  in  catching  up  these 
gems,  these  extinguished  souls  washed  from  a  world  of  graves  to 
the  threshold  of  his  miracle-working  imagination,  and  making 
them  flush  for  an  instant  with  the  semblance  of  life ;  with  what 
exquisite  skill  and  grace  he  was  able  to  concentrate  upon  them 
the  soft  light-rays  of  a  fancy  as  subtle  and  beautifying  as  has 
been  given  to  mortal ! 


George  M.  Gould. 
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Political  history  contains  few  episodes  more  intensely 
dramatic,  more  absorbingly  interesting,  or  more  painfully  tragic 
than  the  career  of  Lord  Randolph  Churchill.  The  Child  of 
Destiny  has  been  too  rare  in  our  annals  to  suffer  the  sepulture 
of  oblivion  suited  for  stolid  statesmen.  Your  Peels  and  Pams, 
your  Lord  Johns,  your  Derby s  and  Melbournes,  what  are  they 
now  but  old  masters  in  the  political  lumber-room,  or  milestones 
on  the  dusty  high-road  of  history?  What  youthful  imagination 
could  they  ever  fire?  How  pale  and  soporific  they  seem  beside 
such  startling  meteors  as  Charles  Edward  or  Buonaparte  or 
Disraeli  or  Randolph  Churchill !  No  doubt  it  suffices  not  to 
surprise,  but  without  surprises  and  shocks  no  electric  brain- 
spark  is  ever  moved,  no  current  of  live  thought  ever  established. 
And  Randolph  Churchill,  like  Disraeli,  bristled  with  surprises, 
the  mere  reading  of  which  still  sets  our  veins  ablaze.  “  No 
great  legislation  stands  in  his  name  upon  the  statute-book,”  wo 
are  reminded  by  his  biographer.  ‘‘  He  was  a  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  without^ a  Budget,  a  Leader  of  the  House  of  Commons 
but  for  a  single  session,  a  victor  without  the  spoils.”  But  a 
victor  whose  laurels  are  still  green ,  a  giant  whose  ‘  ‘  imperious 
and  vivifying  personality,”  surviving  after  disaster  and  even 
death,  continues  to  affect  the  thought  and  inspire  the  ambition 
of  posterity.  Like  Don  Quixote,  who  never  lived,  he  still 
“lives  to  us.” 

He  lives  as  an  example  of  courage  in  politics  (where  courage 
has  ever  been  so  rare),  of  individuality  defying  the  grip  of  the 
party  machine,  of  manliness  and  dignity,  of  honesty  and  self- 
sacrifice  :  indeed  of  all  the  soundest  qualities  of  an  Englishman. 
While  men  still  tread  in  his  footsteps  there  can  be  no  cause  to 
anticipate  a  permanent  degradation  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
even  though  it  were  flooded  by  the  selfish  satellites  of  great 
trusts  and  monopolies,  or  by  the  jejune  protagonists  of  socialistic 
chimeras.  He  lives  to  us,  not  merely  as  an  inspiring  memory, 
but  in  the  equally  electric  and  more  stable  genius  of  his  surprising 
son. 

The  biography  lately  issued  by  that  statesman  has  been  wel¬ 
comed  on  every  hand  ^  as  a  model  of  restraint,  equilibrium,  elo- 

(1)  Even  Lord  Rosebery,  who  usually  confines  his  admiration  to  Pitt 
and  Oliver  Cromwell,  admits  that  the  book  is  “to  be  marked  among  the  first 
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quenco,  vigour,  and  vivacity.  It  is  perhaps  no  less  significant 
as  evidence  of  the  extraordinary  influence  which  Ijord  Randolph 
exercised  over  the  minds  of  all  who  were  privileged  to  know  him. 
The  most  unexpected  persons  have  come  beneath  his  sway. 
Among  these  may  be  numbered  Mr.  Wilfrid  Blunt,  who  has 
related  his  impressions  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  for  March.  He 
reveals,  perhaps  subconsciously  but  no  less  convincingly,  some  of 
the  secrets  of  Lord  Randolph’s  magic  ; — The  charm  of  manner, 
the  engaging  smile,  the  simplicity  of  speech,  and  pleasant  humour, 
the  invariable  courtesy  with  strangers,  and  more  subtle  effects 
less  easy  to  define.  In  one  matter,  how^ever,  I  now  believe  Mr. 
Blunt  to  be  mistaken.  At  the  time  I  shared  his  opinion  that 
Ijord  Randolph  had  serious  inclinations  toward  Home  Rule.  Cer¬ 
tain  conversations  are  recalled  to  bear  out  this  contention,  but 
they  scarcely  prove  more  than  the  fact  that  he  turned  the  question 
over  in  his  mind  at  the  time  of  the  elections  in  1885.  After  those 
elections,  he  had  certainly  decided  definitely  against  the  Parnellite 
policy.  My  reasons  for  this  belief  are  as  follows  :  Guided  largely 
by  Mr.  Blunt,  and  imagining  that  Home  Rule  was  to  be  an 
article  of  the  Tory-Democratic  creed,  I  spoke  at  many  meetings 
(some  of  them  Conservative  meetings)  in  favour  of  a  generous 
Irish  policy.  After  the  elections  I  received  a  letter  from  Lord 
Randolph  regretting  that  “  Wilfrid  Blunt’s  ability,  enthusiasm, 
and  energy  should  have  been  captured  by  those  unprincipled  poli¬ 
ticians  who  are  now  disturbing  Ireland.”  I  called  upon  him  at 
Connaught  Place,  and  he  very  kindly  took  the  trouble  to  remon¬ 
strate  with  me  about  my  political  action.  He  said  I  had  made  a 
great  mistake  in  breaking  with  my  party.  1  replied  that  I  had 
understood  he  intended  to  advocate  Home  Rule,  and  that  I  had 
accordingly  imagined  myself  to  be  anticipating  events  with  intel¬ 
ligence.  “  Never,  never,  never!  ”  he  exclaimed  with  great  em¬ 
phasis;  “that  is  the  most  extraordinary  delusion.  You  are  not 
the  only  person  who  has  adopted  it.  But  I  cannot  conceive  for 
an  instant  what  on  earth  can  ever  have  given  rise  to  it.  Advocate 
generous  treatment  for  Ireland,  by  all  means.  But  do  not  ally 
yourself  with  the  scum  and  the  riffraff  who  now  claim  to  speak 
for  Ireland.”  He  went  on  to  comment  severely  upon  the  per¬ 
sonality  of  a  certain  Irish  Member,  whom  he  stigmatised  as 
‘‘that  blackguard.”  Certainly  no  opinions  could  have  been  ex¬ 
pressed  with  less  equivocation. 

But  it  is  of  his  influence  upon  parties  that  I  desire  to  speak 
before  I  proceed  to  discuss  the  marvels  of  his  rise,  the  mysteries 
of  his  decline  and  fall.  .  .  . 

dozen,  perhaps  the  first  half-dozen,  biographies  in  our  language.”  Which  are  the 
other  eleven  or  five  ? 
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“2,  Connaught  Place,  W.,  May  11th,  1883. 

“Sir, — I  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  8th  inst. 

in  which  you  ask  me  to  what  extent  in  the  direction  of  Liberalism  I 
think  a  Tory  Democrat  can  go.  I  do  not  know  what  you  mean  by 
Liberalism,  but  if  you  will  be  content  to  substitute  the  word  progress 
for  the  word  Liberalism,  1  reply,  to  any  extent,  limited,  however,  by  two 
fundamental  provisions  :  (1)  The  maintenance  of  the  Monarchy,  the  House 
of  Lords,  the  union  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  the  connexion 
between  Church  and  State.  (2)  The  careful  protection  and  preservation 
of  the  rights  of  property. 

“  I  remain, 

“  Yours  obediently, 

“ToHerbkrt  Vivian,  Esq.'’  “  Bandoh'h  S.  Churchill. 

This  letter,  written  to  a  Harrow  schoolboy,  reveals  not  merely 
the  good  nature  of  a  busy  man,  but  also  the  far-seeing  eye  of 
a  statesman.  It  may  be  objected  that  the  word  progress  is 
as  ambiguous  as  the  word  Liberalism,  no  less  capable  of  distor¬ 
tion  than  the  word  reform  in  the  mouth  of  a  modern  Protec¬ 
tionist.  But  a  sympathetic  reader  will  take  the  writer’s 
meaning ;  the  limitations  mentioned  will  point  the  way  to  a  de¬ 
finition.  There  were,  and  still  are,  persons  ^  professing  an  incapa¬ 
city  to  understand  the  meaning  of  Tory  Democracy.  Mr. 
Labouchcre,  for  instance,  once  wrote  to  me  that  it  seemed  to 
him  like  talking  of  a  white-black  man.  But  such  agnosticism 
does  not  preclude  the  possibility  of  an  amalgam.  The  old  Tory¬ 
ism,  for  which  men  fought  and  died,  became  debased  by  nabobs, 
corn-growers,  and  company  promoters,  while  democratic  ideas 
were  purified  of  Whiggery  and  other  superstitions,  as  the  toilers 
groped  their  way  to  the  school  and  the  library,  the  ballot-box 
and  the  House  of  Commons.  Toryism  would  have  died  a 
natural  death,  had  not  Disraeli,  the  Oriental  alchemist,  produced 
that  elixir — call  it  democratic  sympathies,  call  it  common  sense, 
call  it  what  you  will — which  revived  the  party  from  its  agony. 
No  sooner  had  he  retired  to  the  House  of  Lords,  vainly  imagin¬ 
ing  that  his  old  rival  had  retired  from  public  life,  no  less  im¬ 
prudently  believing  in  the  permanent  resuscitation  of  Toryism, 
than  his  party  suffered  a  relapse.  Defeated  at  the  polls,  led  by 
amiable  and  venerable  dullards  in  the  Commons,  it  possessed 
neither  the  sinews  of  popular  confidence,  nor  the  ardour  of 
youth,  nor  the  wisdom  of  old  age.  In  a  few  months  it  would  doubt- 

(1)  In  an  unnecessary  pamphlet,  which  usurps  the  title  of  Mr.  Churchill's 
brilliant  biography,  Lord  Rosebery  now-  exposes  his  ignorance  of  Tory- 
Democracy.  He  calls  it  “the  wolf  of  Radicalism  in  the  sheepskin  of  Toryism,” 
“a  catch-word,”  and  “an  imposture.”  Poor  slumberer,  does  he  not  know  that 
Toryism  was  always  democratic  (in  the  sense  that  it  served  the  best  interests  of 
the  democracy)  all  through  the  centuries,  from  feudalism  to  free  trade,  and  only 
succumbed  to  the  treacherous  ineptitude  of  Messrs.  Balfour,  Chamberlain  and 
Co.,  who  were  neither  Tory  nor  Democratic  ? 
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less  have  sunk,  as  it  has  now  sunk,  to  degradation  and  despair. 
]^ut  Lord  Randolph  suddenly  stepped  out  of  the  darkness  to 
lead  a  forlorn  hope.  He  recalled  the  old  watchwords  of  trust 
in  the  people,  of  government  by  and  for  the  people.  He  carried 
on  a  guerilla  warfare  such  as  Parliament  had  not  witnessed  for 
generations.  Almost  single-handed,  he  strode  out  against  the 
Goliaths  of  debate  and  laid  them  low.  His  was  the  mantle  of 
Fdijah,  his  the  succession  by  right  of  conquest,  his  the  triumph 
of  rallying  a  scattered  host.  Nay,  he  did  more  than  wear 
another’s  mantle.  Disraeli  had  sown  seed,  but  Churchill  gave 
the  increase.  He  was  the  scientific  fertiliser,  who  called  Tory- 
Democracy  into  existence,  and  trained  it  as  a  practical  and  what 
promised  to  be  a  permanent  force.  Times  had  already  changed, 
and  the  Conservatism  of  Disraeli  was  no  longer  favoured  by 
climatic  conditions.  We  have  only  to  read  the  speeches  of  Lord 
Randolph  (most  exhilarating  of  recreations)  in  order  to  see  how 
great  an  advance  his  policy  presented  over  that  of  his  prede¬ 
cessor.  We  have  only  to  note  the  course  of  events  after  his  fall 
to  realise  how'  indispensable  he  was  to  the  health  of  his  nursling. 

It  is  true  that  the  party  survived  other  elections,  remained 
indeed  in  office  for  nearly  a  generation,  but  the  sap  dried  when 
his  sunshine  was  removed,  the  remaining  strength  was  but 
labour  and  sorrow.  How  w^ell  he  summed  up  the  fatality  when 
he  wrote  from  Mafeking  in  November,  1891  :  “So  Arthur 
Balfour  is  really  leader — and  Tory-Democracy,  the  genuine 
article,  at  an  end  !  ’’  In  the  same  letter  he  continued  :  “  After 
all,  A.B.  cannot  beat  my  record ;  and  it  was  I  who  got  him  first 
into  the  Government,  and  then  into  the  Cabinet.  This  he  and 
Lord  S.  know’  well.’’  There  we  have  an  illustration  of  the  irony 
of  fate  :  the  Fourth  Party,  which  made  Toryism  “  the  genuine 
article,’’  also  made  Arthur  Balfour,  wffio  destroyed  it. 

The  Fourth  Party  has  been  much  discussed,  but  little  under¬ 
stood.  The  Fourth  Party  w'as  no  more  and  no  less  than  Lord 
Randolph  himself.  An  effort  of  filial  piety  ^  has  recently  been 
directed  to  the  glorification  of  Sir  John  Gorst  as  the  soul,  or 
at  least  the  legal  limb,  which  kept  the  Fourth  Party  in 
motion.  That  effort  is  not  characterised  by  the  restraint 
and  impartiality  wdiich  dignify  Mr.  Churchill’s  contribution 
to  history.  There  are,  in  fact,  lamentations  which  would  be 
laughable  if  they  w’ere  not  vicarious,  and  my  regard  for  Sir 
John  impels  me  to  protest  when  I  see  him  represented  by 
Mr.  Harold  Gorst  almost  as  a  disap[)ointed  office-seeker.  It 
may  be  true  that  the  Conservative  victory  of  1874  was  due  to 
the  energy  and  self-sacrifice  of  a  man  ‘  ‘  who  had  too  much 

(1)  The  Fourth  Party,  by  Harold  E.  Gor-st.  London,  Smith  Elder,  1906. 
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(sense  of  the  dignity  of  public  life  to  press  forward  claims  that 
^ere  sufficiently  obvious,”  and  who  was  accordingly  “  left 
entirely  out  in  the  cold,”  though  Disraeli  w^as  usually  careful 
to  reward  merit.  It  may  be  that  Gorst’s  ‘‘  knowledge  of  par¬ 
liamentary  procedure  w'as  universally  recognised,”  that  ”  he  was 
one  of  the  cleverest  debaters  in  the  House  of  Commons,”  that 
he  w’as  ‘‘self-reliant  and  fertile  in  resource,”  though  such 
encomia  might  have  come  more  decently  from  another  than  his 
son.  Indeed,  Mr.  Churchill  has  given  full  measure  of  justice 
i  to  these  and  other  qualities,  not  only  to  distinguished  ability, 
to  enormous  industry,  to  legal  and  political  knowledge,  but  also 
!  to  a  serious  mood.  ‘‘In  conjunction  with  Lord  Randolph 
\  Churchill,”  we  are  told,^  ‘‘  his  abilities  became  doubly  effective.” 
But  those  abilities  had  made  no  signal  impression  upon  the 
House  in  previous  Parliaments,  and  might  have  remained  buried 
treasure  to  this  day  if  the  Fourth  Party  had  not  unearthed  them. 
.\s  Sir  Henry  James  observed,  Gorst  was  ‘‘a  pointer  to  find 
game,”  and  Lord  Randolph  ‘‘  a  greyhound  to  run  it  dowm,” — 
it  was  ‘‘  a  poacher’s  combination.”  I  do  not  dream  of  detracting 
from  the  merits  of  the  serious,  plodding  pointer,  but  it  is  well 
to  remember  who  really  brought  down  the  game.  Such  patent 
I  facts  need  not  have  been  emphasised  but  for  the  petulant  and 
unreasonable  chapter,  with  which  Mr.  Harold  Gorst  concludes 
i  his  little  camp-following  book.  Here  the  victory  and  official 
recognition  of  Tory-Democracy  are  childishly  described  as 
“surrender,”  because,  forsooth.  Lord  Randolph  entered  the 
p  Cabinet,  and  ‘‘the  determination  to  exclude  Gorst  from  high 
‘  office  was  at  once  apparent.”  Indeed,  we  are  told  that  ‘‘  the 
;  full  vengeance  of  the  leaders  fell”  upon  him,  and  we  are 
evidently  expected  to  resent  or  deplore  the  treachery  of  Lord 
Randolph  in  leaving  him  to  his  ignominious  fate.  But  when 
we  remember  that  the  ‘  ‘  full  vengeance  ’  ’  amounted  to  the 
solicitor-generalship,  a  knighthood  and  admission  to  the  Privy 
Council,  we  may  regard  the  vengeance  as  not  otherwise  than 
sweet. 

In  this  view  Sir  Henry  Wolff  concurs.  He  is  described  by 
1  Mr.  Harold  Gorst  as  ‘‘  the  originator  of  the  Fourth  Party,” 
^  a  distinction  which  he  has  never  claimed  for  himself,  even  in 
"  Persia.  His  intervention  against  Mr.  Bradlaugh  suggested  to 
r  Lord  Randolph  a  party  move  which  greatly  embarrassed  the 
f  Government  and  led  to  the  formation  of  the  Fourth  Party, 
t  Doubtless  Wolff  had  his  uses ;  certainly  his  diplomatic  training 
0  ,  helped  in  the  contrivance  of  parliamentary  pitfalls ;  but  as  a 

b  I  political  force  he  was  only  what  Lord  Randolph  made  him. 


(1)  Lord  Randolph  Churchill,  vol.  i.  p.  134. 
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Last,  and  certainly  least,  so  far  as  the  Fourth  Party  ig  con¬ 
cerned,  came  Mr.  A.  Balfour.  The  popular  notion  is  that  he 
entered  the  cave  in  languid  search  of  sport.  My  impression  is 
that  his  intentions  were  already  jesuitical.  At  any  rate,  it  suited 
him,  as  a  good  nephew,  to  work  for  the  Salisbury  succession. 
No  sooner  was  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  exploded  in  ridicule  than 
Balfour’s  platonic  ties  to  the  Fourth  Party  rapidly  loosened.  I 
am  told  that,  many  years  later,  referring  to  the  Fourth  Party  in 
a  speech,  he  observed  jocularly,  “I  believe  I  am  supposed  to 
have  belonged  to  that  group.  I  am  not  sure  that  I  was  not  the 
leader.  Indeed,  none  of  us  were  ever  quite  clear  who  was  leader 
and  who  were  followers.”  Thus  do  some  men  confuse  the 
present  with  the  past.  In  fact,  as  I  have  pointed  out,  Balfour 
was  scarcely  even  a  follower.  He  bore  not  the  heat  and  burthen 
of  the  long  parliamentary  nights,  but  w^hen  the  victory  was 
secured  he  snatched  an  undue  share  of  the  official  loot.  And, 
once  Lord  Eandolph  had  tripped,  Balfour  took  care  that  he 
should  never  rise  again.  His  part  in  the  Birmingham  election 
of  1889  is  very  generously  but  very  emphatically  set  forth  in 
Mr.  Churchill’s  book.  That  election  w’as  Lord  Randolph’s  op¬ 
portunity.  He  ”  ardently  desired  to  stand.”  “  It  was  admitted 
that  in  such  a  contest  he  would  be  victorious  by  a  majority  of 
two  or  three  thousand  votes.”  The  local  leaders  utterly  refused 
to  support  the  Liberal  Unionist  candidate.  “  For  several  days 
it  seemed  as  if  the  Gladstonian  candidate  would  carry  the  seat. 
So  critical  was  the  position  that  Mr.  Balfour  was  hurried  down 
to  restore  peace.  A  crowded  meeting  was  held.  Mr.  Balfour 
was  at  his  best.  He  dwelt  upon  Lord  Eandolph’s  refusal  to 
stand — ‘  he  had  absolutely  declined  to  do  so.’  There  was 
almost  a  suggestion  that  the  spc'aker  doubted  the  wisdom  of  that 
decision — but  there  it  was  !  He  deprecated  strongly  the  inter¬ 
ference  of  London  politicians  in  local  matters.  But  he  urged 
them,  in  the  free  exercise  of  their  discretion,  utterly  uninfluenced 
by  such  interference,  to  oppose  the  return  of  a  Gladstonian. 
He  carried  the  meeting  with  him.” 

A  man  has  either  no  success  at  all,  said  a  German  philosopher, 
or  else  a  great  one ;  and  the  great  one  is  often  very  like  a  fairy- 
dream.  Lord  Eandolph’s  success  was  very  like  a  fairy-dream. 
There  was  no  reason  why  he  should  embark  on  public  life  :  no 
call,  no  inclination,  no  ambition  led  him  that  w^ay.  He 
entered  Parliament  to  please  his  father,  issuing  breezy  election 
addresses  and  delivering  jovial  speeches  in  obedience  to  the 
riches  of  his  personality.  I  remember  one  of  his  earliest 
polemics,  an  address  delivered  at  Woodstock  in  March,  1880: 
‘‘  The  Liberals  are  up  again,  as  lively  as  ever,  and  they  have 
brought  forward  another  candidate  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Hall. 
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I  saw  the  other  day  a  very  interesting  document,  which  has 
been  distributed  among  the  electors,  purporting  to  be  a  biography 
of  Mr.  Hall.  Well  now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  biographies  are 
always  very  interesting  reading,  but  I  could  not  help  thinking, 
as  I  read  that  document,  that  in  this  respect  I  had  perhaps  a 
slight  advantage  over  Mr.  Hall,  in  that  it  was  not  necessary  for 
me  to  distribute  amongst  the  electors  of  Woodstock  a  biography 
of  myself.  For  many  years  now  the  electors  of  this  borough 
have  known  me.  All  my  life  and  actions  arc  within  your  recol¬ 
lection ;  good  or  bad,  as  the  case  may  be,  you  have  had  every 
opportunity  of  arriving  at  a  true  and  accurate  judgment.” 
There  are  wit  and  wisdom  in  this  pardonable  clap-trap  of  the 
hustings.  There  were  wit  and  wisdom  in  the  obiter  dicta 
which  his  rare  speeches  comprised.  He  was  M.P.  malgre  lui, 
but  whenever  he  intervened,  his  natural  distinction  of  mind,  his 
alertness,  his  impetuosity  asserted  themselves  and  carried  every¬ 
thing  before  them.  Perhaps  one  of  the  many  reasons  for  his 
success  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  his  fertile  mind  had  often 
been  allowed  to  lie  fallow  :  the  abundance  and  luxuriance  of  the 
crops  were  characteristic  of  virgin  soil.  Thus  we  have  the 
stories  (significant  even  though  only  well-invented)  of  the  Vice¬ 
roy’s  Secretary  who  had  never  read  Hamlet,  and  desired  Irving 
to  tell  him  how^  the  play  would  finish  ;  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  puzzled  by  decimals,  innocently  inquiring  of  an 
official  what  ‘‘those  damned  dots”  meant;  of  the  false  quan¬ 
tities  when  hurling  Christian  fathers  at  Bradlaugh’s  devoted 
head.  He  had  not  the  usual  smattering  of  a  thousand  useless 
subjects,  but  what  he  did  know,  he  knew  thoroughly.  As  Mr. 
Churchill  points  out,  it  is  much  better  for  the  brain,  and 
for  the  practical  purposes  of  life,  to  know  and  understand  one 
book  than  to  have  read  a  hundred.  ‘‘  He  had  a  peculiar,  exact 
and  intimate  knowledge  of  the  Bible,  G-ibbon,  and  ‘  Jorrocks.’ 
From  these  books — not  so  ill-assorted  as  they  sound — he  could 
recite  in  an  extraordinary  manner  whole  pages  at  a  time.  In 
the  strong,  simple,  homely  w’ords  and  phrases,  sonorous  sen¬ 
tences,  and  veins  of  rough  spontaneous  mirth  which  characterise 
the  style  and  language  of  his  rhetoric  and  writings,  the  influence 
of  these  three  varied  fountains,  quaintly,  yet  not  incongruously 
internaingled ,  can  plainly  be  seen.”  I  fancy  I  have  also  de¬ 
tected  the  influence  of  Disraeli’s  novels,  though  I  cannot  ascer¬ 
tain  when  he  read  or  could  have  read  them.  They  are  the 
peculiar  appanage  of  youthful  minds  whose  lode-star  is  political 
glory.  But  Lord  Randolph’s  mind  was  not  one  of  these.  Ponies 
and  harriers  engrossed  him  at  the  age  when  other  embryo  states¬ 
men  conspire  wdth  Vivian  Grey,  or  follow',  in  their  waking 
dreams,  the  fortunes  of  Endymion  Fcrrars.  If  anyone  had 
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asked  him  at  Eton  or  Oxford  what  he  was  going  to  be,  he  would 
never  have  answered  “  Prime  Minister.”  That  train  of  thought 
came  to  him  much  later  in  life,  after  he  had  laboriously  learned 
to  speak  by  endless  experiments  on  the  vile  body  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  by  hammering  out  crude  sentiments  in  halting 
sentences  night  after  night  until  fluency  and  eloquence  and  the 
ear  of  the  Senate  were  captured.  “  ‘  What  will  happen  now?’ 
he  w'as  asked  by  a  friend  (in  1885).  ‘  I  shall  lead  the  Opposi¬ 

tion  for  five  years.  Then  I  shall  be  Prime  ISIinistcr  for  five 
years.  Then  I  shall  die.’  ”  ^  In  the  same  spirit  he  wrote  to 
me  about  that  time,  when  I  had  hopefully  prophesied  his  ■ 
premiership  :  ‘‘I  trust  that  your  amiable  anticipations  may  not  ! 
be  disappointed.”  He  was  not  one  to  take  up  Disraeli’s  i 
writings  after  entering  the  turmoil  of  politics,  but  at  some  time  j 
or  other  they  did  certainly  enter  into  his  scheme  of  thought.  I 
do  not  merely  judge  by  certain  characteristic  phrases,  by  the 
use  of  the  word  ‘‘  Venetian  ”  to  connote  the  essence  of  Whig- 
gery,  though  these  undoubtedly  indicate  a  Disraelitish  inspira-  i 
tion.  There  are  also  a  certain  pomp  and  luxury  of  expression, 
a  turmoil  of  gilded  rhetoric,  an  Asiatic  glamour  unmistakably 
derived  from  Disraeli,  unquestionably  foreign  to  the  Elizabethan 
reserve  of  the  English  Bible,  to  the  rotundity  of  Gibbon’s 
periods,  to  the  homeliness  of  ”  Jorrocks.”  A  comparison  as 
well  as  a  co-ordination  of  Disraeli  and  Lord  Randolph  would  be 
interesting,  but  still  remain  to  be  made.  Some  recent  reviewer 
has  ignorantly  suggested  that,  character  and  genius  being  the  two 
forces  which  count  in  politics.  Lord  Beaconsfield  succeeded  be¬ 
cause  he  possessed  both.  Lord  Randolph  failed  because  he  only 
possessed  the  genius  or  the  ”  swift  instinct  ”  which  left  him 
a  brilliant  amateur.  That,  I  submit  with  great  respect,  is 
egregious  nonsense.  Both  possessed  genius  but,  while  Disraeli 
was  superior,  because  less  scrupulous,  in  the  tactics  of  the  poli¬ 
tical  game.  Lord  Randolph  surpassed  him  in  character  as  gold 
surpasses  dross.  Disraeli  was  the  Ishmaelite  :  his  hands  and 
those  of  his  forefathers  had  always  been  against  every  man’s ;  he 
never  forgot,  even  in  the  hours  of  triumph  (for  a  Gentile  always 
the  unguarded  hours),  that  followers  incessantly  seek  to  sup¬ 
plant,  that  fidelity  in  politics  is  usually  limited  by  interest,  that 
w'hile  bright  weapons  are  a  safeguard  against  open  foes.  Heaven 
alone  can  save  us  from  our  candid  friends.  Cynicism  was  his 
guardian  angel.  Lord  Randolph,  on  the  other  hand,  was  in 
many  respects  a  child  of  nature.  There  was  a  strong  element 
of  religion  in  his  character.  He  probably  continued  to  say  his 
prayers  long  after  he  had  growm  up,  perhaps  even  all  his  life. 
He  had  a  sense  of  duty,  a  sense  of  obligation,  a  sense  of  honour. 

(1)  “Lord  Randolph  Churchill,”  i.  473. 
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Principles  were  not  to  be  abandoned  lightly  for  the  sake  of  a 
temporary  advantage.  Politics  may  have  been  a  game  to  him, 
but  like  a  good  sportsman  he  persisted  in  adhering  to  the  rules 
of  the  game.  Opportunism  was  as  little  to  be  thought  of  as  play¬ 
ing  olf-side.  His  failure — if  indeed  he  did  fail — was  due  to  a 
scrupulous  punctilio  which  bared  his  breast  for  the  coup  de 
Jarnac  of  craftier  combatants.  Proverbs  arc  really  the  concen¬ 
trated  ineptitude  of  ages,  and  none  is  perhaps  more  false  and 
foolish  than  the  one  which  proclaims  that  “  cheats  never 
prosper.”  I  forbear  to  give  current  instances,  but  they  will 
readily  occur  to  many  readers,  disappointed  candidates  among 
the  rest.  ”  I  have  loved  righteousness  and  hated  iniquity,”  said 
a  great  Pontiff,  ”  therefore  I  die  in  exile.”  Lord  Bandolph 
died  in  political  exile,  betrayed,  maligned,  misunderstood. 
But  his  influence  lives,  his  memory  is  held  in  honour,  his  light 
still  shines  through  the  darkness.  He  had  his  hour  and  he  en¬ 
joyed  it  to  the  full,  but  his  disaster  was  bitter,  chiefly  perhaps 
because  perfidy  and  malice  were  so  foreign  to  his  frank  and  loyal 
spirit  that  they  seemed  utterly  incomprehensible.  “I  expect  I 
have  made  great  mistakes,”  he  wrote  in  1891;  “but  there  has 
been  no  consideration,  no  indulgence,  no  memory  or  gratitude — 
nothing  but  spite,  malice,  and  abuse.  I  am  quite  tired  and  dead- 
sick  of  it  all.” 

What  was  the  mistake  of  his  career,  the  genesis  of  his  exodus 
and  decline  and  fall?  Disraeli  described  King  Charles  I.  as  “  the 
holocaust  of  direct  taxation.”  Lord  Bandolph  may  be  remem¬ 
bered  as  the  hecatomb  of  economy.  Both  direct  taxation  and 
economy  are  the  legitimate  w^atch-words  of  Tory-Democracy , 
for  indirect  taxation  induces  extravagance,  and  public  extrava¬ 
gance  is  a  collectivist  tyranny.  The  mistake  of  those  tw'o  Tory- 
Democrats  was  that  they  would  not  condescend  to  the  base  art 
of  compromise.  Mr.  Churchill  sums  up  the  argument  by 
observing  that  “  a  more  patient  man  would  have  waited.”  There 
is  a  pregnant  sentence,  indeed.  Lord  Bandolph  took  no  single 
precaution  to  safeguard  his  position.  He  did  not  sound  public 
opinion,  he  did  not  feel  pulses  in  the  lobby  or  test  the  temper 
of  possible  malcontents.  He  merely  did  what  he  thought  right 
on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  like  the  impulsive  gentleman  he 
was.  Even  afterwards,  in  spite  of  all  the  obloquy  and  malice 
and  jealous  fear,  he  might  have  returned  in  triumph  if  he  would 
only  have  stooped  to  intrigue.  Through  his  grand  refusal  to 
conquer  by  stooping,  he  rose  above  parties  and  reached  that 
higher  plane  of  statesmanship,  which  so  few  English  politicians 
have  ever  sought  to  approach.  His  career  may  have  been  a 
failure,  as  place-hunters  count  failure,  but  he  has  left  us  an  in¬ 
spiring  memory,  and  that,  after  all,  is  the  truest  test  of 
greatness.  Herbert  Vivian. 
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There  is  a  tendency  to-day  in  many  quarters  to  decry  the  English¬ 
man  and  to  lament  \vith  sorrowful  headshakings  and  dismal 
prognostications  the  decadence  of  the  British  race.  The  twen¬ 
tieth  century  Englishman,  we  arc  told,  is  not  worthy  to  be 
mentioned  in  the  same  breath  with  his  ancestors  of  glorious 
memory,  and  the  grand  traditions  of  the  nation  are  not  likely  to 
have  many  further  additions  made  to  them.  It  is  the  foreigner 
now,  it  seems,  who  is  first  everywhere  in  the  field,  and  what 
work  there  is  left  to  be  done  in  the  world  is  being  accomplished 
by  him.  Great  Britain,  formerly  magnificent,  now'  with  its  dis¬ 
credited  army,  its  antiquated  institutions,  its  obsolete  business 
methods,  its  defective  educational  system,  and  its  tottering 
Church  is  played  out,  and  nothing  awaits  her  but  a  gentle  retire¬ 
ment  down  the  path  she  once  ascended  so  majestically  and  with 
such  brilliant  elfect. 

I’oor,  once  mighty  John  Bull !  Has  he  indeed  sunk  to  such 
a  low  level?  For  this  is  not  all.  It  is  further  asserted  that  he 
is  discredited  abroad,  and  that  his  colonies  are  only  waiting  for 
a  favourable  op|)ortunity  for  cutting  themselves  adrift  from  him. 
At  home  the  triunijdiant  foreigner  is  said  to  be  besieging  him 
at  his  very  doors.  The  worst  class  of  alien  is  flocking  over  in 
crowds  to  swell  his  criminal  classes;  foreign  artisans  are  ousting 
his  respectable  working  men  from  their  callings  by  doing  their 
work  at  starvation  rates,  and  British  trade  generally  is  going 
to  the  proverbial  dogs  owing  to  the  dumping  tactics  of  foreign 
manufacturers.  The  Germans  are  swarming  over  in  countless 
hordes  and  running  his  hotels,  while  the  Americans  are  invading 
the  land  and  monopolising  his  theatres.  Finally,  it  is  declared 
that  John  Bull  hims(df  is  not  the  man  he  once  was,  that  he  has 
deteriorated  physically,  and  that  his  mental  condition  is  such 
that  the  county  asylums  have  grown  to  be  too  small  to  accom¬ 
modate  the  ever-increasing  number  of  lunatics. 

This  certainly  is  not  a  very  cheerful  picture.  It  really  is  high 
time  that  someone  should  s}x.‘ak  up  in  defence  of  the  English¬ 
man.  Is  it  really  so  true  that  the  British  are  no  longer  of  much 
account  anywhere,  and  that  they  are  actually  succumbing  on  all 
sides  to  the  superior  intelligence  of  men  of  other  nations?  The 
best  way  of  settling  the  matter  seems  to  be  to  ascertain  not 
what  other  ])eo|)le  say  of  us,  but  what  store  is  set  ui»on  our 
services  in  other  countries,  and  to  see,  compared  with  other 
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nations,  what  is  the  role  which  John  Bull  is  playing  on  the  great 
stage  of  the  world. 

A  brief  survey  of  the  official  classes  in  the  various  countries 
scattered  abroad  throughout  the  world  reveals  the  fact  that  the 
services  of  Englishmen,  or  rather  “  Britishers,”  are  greatly  in 
demand  everywhere;  indeed,  so  much  so,  that  one  is  tempted  to 
wonder  whether  the  rest  of  the  world  could  possibly  get  on 
without  them.  It  seems  almost  ridiculous  to  make  such  a  state¬ 
ment  in  the  face  of  the  universal  decrying  which  is  always  going 
on,  and  no  doubt  plenty  of  people  will  hasten  to  howl  us  down 
for  saying  so,  but  it  is  an  actual  fact  all  the  same,  as  will  be 
demonstrated. 

To  begin  with  Asia.  In  the  Far  East  strong  men  have  been, 
and  are  still ,  in  great  demand  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  Oriental 
nations  in  keeping  pace  with  the  times,  by  adopting  as  much 
of  Western  civilisation  as  is  compatible  wdth  Eastern  life  and 
ideas.  It  was  open  to  Europeans  of  all  nationalities  to  engage 
in  the  work,  but  few  will  be  found  to  deny  that  Englishmen  are 
doing  by  far  the  larger  share  of  it.  The  position  held  for  so 
long  in  China  by  Sir  Bobert  Hart  will  occur  to  everyone  in 
this  connection,  for  he  has  practically  “created”  the  Customs 
Service  of  that  country,  which  was  in  its  very  earliest  infancy 
when  he  entered  it  in  1859  from  the  British  Consular  Service. 
In  1863  he  became  Inspector  General  of  it,  and  now  it  employs 
a  staff  of  nearly  a  thousand  Europeans,  Englishmen  preponder¬ 
ating,  besides  a  very  large  number  of  natives.  Sir  Bobert 
Hart  has  had  absolute  control  over  it,  and  the  foreign  trade  over 
which  he  has  for  so  long  presided  amounted  in  1904  to 
£83,641,778,  the  shipping  cleared  at  the  Treaty  Ports  being 
nearly  sixty-four  million  tons.  In  addition  to  collecting  the  dues 
the  Service  also  manages  the  navigation  and  provides  for  the 
lighting  of  the  Treaty  Ports.  When  Sir  Bobert  Hart  entered 
the  Service  there  w^ere  only  three  lights  on  the  whole  coast  of 
China,  two  of  them  being  small  ones  in  the  Canton  district 
and  a  third  a  lightship  stationed  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Shanghai.  At  the  present  time,  eighteen  hundred  miles  of  coast 
are  under  survey,  lighthouses,  lightships,  buoys,  and  beacons 
having  been  established  at  all  dangerous  points  in  order  to  safe¬ 
guard  navigation,  while  a  small  fleet  of  cruisers  is  maintained 
to  enforce  the  regulations  and  keep  down  smuggling.  In  1896 
the  Service  established  an  Imperial  Post  Office,  and  letters  can 
now  be  sent  to  all  the  eighteen  provinces  at  a  uniform  rate  of 
two  cents  per  half  ounce. 

Sir  Henry  Norman,  the  well-known  traveller  and  wHter,  re¬ 
marks  of  the  Chinese  Customs  Service  that  it  “forms  an 
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imperium  in  imperio  without  parallel,  so  far  as  I  know,  in  history, 
and  it  should  he  a  matter  of  great  pride  to  us  that  it  is  built 
upon  the  genius,  the  devotion,  and  the  integrity  of  an  English¬ 
man,”  and  lest  this  should  be  considered  the  biassed  view  of  a 
fellow-countryman,  it  may  as  well  be  added  that  in  so  high  esteem 
are  the  services  of  Sir  Robert  held  by  foreign  Governments  that 
Sw'cden  has  made  him  a  Chevalier  of  the  Order  of  Gustavus 
Wasa  ;  Belgium,  a  Commander  of  the  Order  of  Leoix>ld  ;  France, 
a  Grand  Officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honour ;  Italy ,  a  Grand  Officer 
of  the  Crown  of  Italy ;  Austria  has  bestowed  on  him  the  Grand 
Cross  of  the  Order  of  Francis  Joseph ;  America  has  presented 
him  with  several  medals  of  Republican  appreciation ;  Portugal 
with  the  Military  Order  of  Christ ;  and  the  late  Pope  created  him 
Commander  of  the  Papal  Order  of  Pius  IX. 

His  influence  with  the  Tsung  li  Yamen,  now  the  Wu-wai-pu, 
is  something  to  be  reckoned  with.  Some  idea  of  the  position 
he  occupies  in  the  Celestial  Kingdom  may  be  gathered  from  Sir 
Henry  Norman’s  account  of  the  part  he  played  during  the  war 
between  France  and  China  in  1885.  It  was  he  alone  who  con¬ 
cluded  the  treaty  which  finally  settled  the  matters  under  dispute. 
All  negotiations  between  the  contending  parties  had  failed,  and 
matters  looked  very  black  and  threatening.  The  ministers  of 
the  Tsung  li  Y’amen  came  to  Sir  Robert,  and  he  ultimately 
agreed  to  take  up  the  task  on  two  conditions,  that  he  should  have 
an  entirely  free  hand,  and  that  his  connection  in  the  matter  should 
be  kept  a  profound  secret,  until  he  either  succeeded  or  failed. 
Negotiations  began  between  Sir  Robert  in  Pekin  and  his  represen¬ 
tative  in  Paris,  Mr.  Campbell,  and  went  on  month  after  month 
until  80,000  taels  had  been  spent  in  telegrams.  At  last  the 
treaty  was  signed,  and  then  Sir  Robert  got  into  his  cart  and 
went  to  the  Tsung  li  Yamen,  where  the  Ministers  were,  and  sat 
down  to  tea  with  them.  By  and  by  he  remarked,  with  the 
apparent  indifference  of  the  Oriental  diplomat,  ‘‘It  is  exactly 
nine  months  to-day  since  you  placed  the  negotiations  with  France 
in  my  hands.”  ‘‘  And  the  child  is  born,”  instantly  cried  one 
of  the  Ministers,  seeing  the  point,  and  delighted  at  the  truly 
Chinese  way  of  conveying  the  information.  There  had  been 
all  this  time  a  special  French  Envoy  resident  at  Tientsin  for 
the  express  purpose  of  conducting  the  negotiations.  He  had 
chafed  terribly  at  the  delay,  and  knew’  nothing  of  what  was 
going  on  until  he  received  word  from  home  that  he  might  return 
as  all  w’as  arranged,  when  great  was  his  discomfiture. 

After  this  the  achievements  of  other  people  sound  small  and 
insignificant,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  there  are  very  few  Europeans 
at  all  in  the  Service  of  the  Chinese  Government.  There  are  none 
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in  any  of  the  Departments  of  State.  German  and  Eussian 
officers  are  employed  in  the  Chinese  Army,  but  the  chief  in¬ 
structors  at  the  Naval  College  at  Nanking,  and  also  at  Wan-poa, 
are  Englishmen.  Mention  must  be  made,  however,  of  the 
excellent  work  done  from  1885-90  in  the  Chinese  Navy  by 
Captain  Lang,  E.N.  He  spent  some  five  years  in  it,  and 
thoroughly  reorganised  it,  and  succeeded  in  bringing  it  to  some 
degree  of  efficiency  in  spite  of  the  great  difficulties  against  which 
he  had  to  contend.  How  great  these  were  was  evident  by  the 
astonishing  way  it  went  to  pieces  directly  his  controlling  influence 
was  withdrawn,  for  in  1890,  owing  to  the  insulting  way  in  which 
the  Chinese  authorities  treated  him,  he  resigned  his  post.  It 
is  stated  that  the  Chinese  Government  has  more  than  once  wished 
to  replace  him  by  other  British  naval  officers,  but  that  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  treatment  he  received  the  Admiralty  has  refused 
permission  to  any  other  officer  to  take  service  with  them.  The 
Chief  Secretary  of  the  Chinese  Imperial  Eailway  Administration 
since  1903  has  been  Mr.  John  Calvin  Ferguson,  a  Canadian.  In 
1901  the  Chinese  Government  sent  him  on  a  special  mission  to 
investigate  the  chief  commercial  schools  of  Europe  and  the  United 
States,  and  he  was  Secretary  to  the  Chinese  Ministry  of  Com¬ 
merce  in  1902.  Besides  his  position  in  the  Eailway  Adminis¬ 
tration,  he  has  been  Foreign  Adviser  to  the  Viceroy  of  Wuchang 
since  1900.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Chinese  Commission  for 
the  revision  of  treaties  with  the  United  States  and  Japan, 
1902-03,  and  was  sent  on  a  special  mission  to  the  United  States 
by  the  Chinese  Government  in  1904. 

Another  British  subject  who  has  done  some  brilliant  service 
out  in  the  Far  East  is  Sir  John  McLeavy  Brown,  who  was  for 
some  years  at  the  head  of  the  Customs  Department  and  also 
Controller  of  Finance  in  Korea.  During  the  crisis  which  arose 
some  few  years  back  in  the  clash  of  interests  between  Eussia  and 
Japan,  a  fierce  light  played  for  some  time  upon  Korea,  and  the 
condition  of  things  existing  there  was  shown  up  for  all  the 
world  to  see.  A  crisis  is  no  new  thing  in  Korea,  and  any  ix)sition 
more  difficult  to  maintain  than  that  occupied  there  then  by  Sir 
John  McLeavy  Brown  can  hardly  be  imagined,  but  he  is  not 
lacking  either  in  courage  or  in  determination,  and  in  spite  of 
the  jealousies  and  intrigues  of  foreign  rivals  and  of  the  factions  at 
the  Emperor’s  Court,  he  managed  not  only  to  retain  his  position, 
but  also  to  carry  on  great  work  entrusted  to  him  in  a  manner 
which  compelled  the  admiration  of  all  who  realised  to  any  extent 
how  formidable  were  the  obstacles  wffiich  he  had  to  surmount. 
It  is  not  overstating  the  case  to  say  that  Sir  John  McLeavy 
Brown  was  the  one  man  who  held  Korea  together  during  those 
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few  years,  and  he  was  in  a  fair  way  to  do  for  Korea  what  Sir 
Robert  Hart  has  done  for  China.  He  reorganised  the  finances 
and  reduced  them  to  something  like  order.  Under  his  direction 
a  survey  of  the  coast  was  commenced.  Lighthouses  were  in 
course  of  erection  at  dangerous  points,  smuggling  was  kept  down, 
and  other  measures  were  adopted  for  safeguarding  the  interests 
of  the  foreign  shipping  which  was  being  attracted  to  Korea.  The 
Koreans  are  often  described  as  being  the  dirtiest  people  in  the 
world,  and  the  present  condition  of  Seoul,  with  its  three  fine 
streets  and  improved  sanitation,  is  due  entirely  to  his  initiative. 

Then  we  come  to  Siam.  The  future  of  Siam  is  a  matter  in 
which  most  European  nations  are  very  closely  interested.  Owing 
to  the  fact  of  its  constituting  a  buft'er  State  between  the  English 
and  French  possessions,  Siam  has  been  enabled  to  retain  more 
of  her  independence  than  any  other  Asiatic  kingdom,  always 
excepting  Japan,  and  when  her  internal  communications  are  more 
complete  she  will  afford  an  important  field  for  commercial  enter¬ 
prise,  not  merely  by  a  development  of  her  own  great  natural 
resources,  but  also  by  opening  up  a  new  route  for  trade  with 
China.  To  within  a  comparatively  recent  period  Siam  enjoyed 
the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  worst  governed  countries  in 
the  whole  world,  but  a  great  change  has  been  effected  of  late 
years,  especially  since  the  indemnity  placed  upon  her  by  France 
in  1893.  The  improvement  in  the  internal  administration  of  the 
kingdom  has  progressed  by  leaps  and  bounds,  until  a  condition 
of  affairs  has  been  arrived  at  which  is  so  different  from  the  old 
order  of  things  that  anyone  who  knew'  the  country  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago  would  hardly  recognise  it  to-day.  In  carrying  out 
these  sweeping  reforms  the  King  of  Siam  has  considered  it  advis¬ 
able  to  call  in  the  aid  of  Europeans,  and  it  has  been  ever  his 
aim  to  avoid,  as  far  as  possible,  the  employment  of  too  many 
officials  from  any  one  single  country,  and  to  have  as  many  nation¬ 
alities  as  possible  represented  among  his  foreign  “  Advisors.” 
Nevertheless,  Englishmen  largely  preponderate.  There  are  prac¬ 
tically  no  Frenchmen,  which  is  hardly  surprising  when  the  events 
of  1893  are  taken  into  account.  Germans  control  the  Post  Office 
and  the  railways ;  the  legal  advisers  to  the  judges  are  now  mainly 
E  nglish  law'yers ;  the  Army  the  Siamese  manage  themselves 
(many  of  their  officers  have  been  educated  at  Sandhurst  and 
Woolwich),  and  the  only  European  officers  of  the  Navy  are  Danes, 
but  they  are  very  few.  A  Dane,  too,  is  at  the  head  of  the  provin¬ 
cial  gendarmerie.  Englishmen  occupy  the  chief  advisory  posts  in 
most  of  the  other  Departments  of  State,  e.g.  Finance,  Local 
Government,  Mining,  Survey,  &c.  When  in  1898  the  King  of 
Siam  determined  on  re-organising  the  education  of  the  country 
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he  applied  to  the  English  Foreign  Office  for  a  competent  official 
to  undertake  the  work,  and  Mr.  T.  G.  D.  Campbell,  Inspector  of 
Schools,  a  graduate  of  Oxford,  was  sent  out  for  a  period  of  two 
years.  Mr.  Ed.  Ambrose,  who  is  at  the  head  of  the  Customs, 
after  two  years’  service  was  re-engaged  in  November,  1903,  for  a 
further  term  of  five  years.  He  is  assisted  by  a  staff  comiMosed 
mainly  of  men  drawn  from  among  the  Siamese  and  English.  The 
other  departments  under  the  control  of  Englishmen  are  the 
Inland  Eevenue  (Mr.  Giles) ;  the  Police  (Mr.  E.  St.  J.  Lawson) ; 
the  Survey  (Mr.  E.  \V.  Giblin) ;  the  Forest  (Mr.  Loftus  Totten¬ 
ham)  ;  the  Mines  (Mr.  H.  G.  Scott).  The  Advisership  of  the 
Siamese  State  of  Kelantan  is  held  by  Mr.  W.  A.  Graham,  and 
the  Director  of  the  Public  Health  Department  is  Dr.  Campbell 
Highet.  Mr.  W.  J.  T.  Williamson  is  Financial  Adviser  to  the 
King.  Prince  Eabi,  one  of  the  most  earnest  and  enlightened  of 
the  modern  school  of  Siamese  statesmen,  was  educated  in  Eng¬ 
land,  and  took  his  degree  at  Oxford. 

With  a  brief  mention  of  Kajah  Brook,  who  has  quite  a  kingdom 
of  his  own  in  Borneo,  and  Sir  Salter  Pyne,  one  of  the  most 
trusted  advisers  to  the  Amir  of  Afghanistan,  who  after  being 
Chief  Engineer  to  the  Government  of  Afghanistan  now  holds  a 
very  responsible  position  in  the  country,  and  who  has  introduced 
many  important  industries,  we  leave  the  Far  East,  and  betake  our¬ 
selves  to  the  Far  West,  to  America  and  to  the  United  States. 
Queen  Elizabeth  is  reported  to  have  said,  during  one  of  her  Pro¬ 
gresses,  that  the  further  West  she  went  the  more  convinced  she 
grew  that  the  Wise  Men  must  have  come  from  the  East.  Now  the 
Americans,  as  the  people  of  the  United  States  naively  style  them¬ 
selves  (just  as  if  whatever  there  is  of  America  outside  the  United 
States  is  not  worth  taking  into  consideration),  are  of  all  people 
the  most  ready  to  decry  the  “  Britisher.”  They  are  the  loudest  and 
the  most  emphatic  in  their  wholesale  condemnation  of  his  methods, 
and  the  most  sincere  apparently  in  their  conviction  that  the 
Old  Country  is  too  obsolete  for  anything,  and  that  unless  John 
Bull  will  awaken  to  the  fact,  and  that  speedily,  and  will  set  his 
affairs  in  order,  the  British  World  will  come  to  an  end,  so  to 
speak,  the  Day  of  Judgment  for  the  United  Kingdom  being  so 
nigh  at  hand  that  its  Last  Trump  may  sound  at  any  moment. 
Well,  they  may  be  right  and  they  may  be  wrong.  It  is  not 
proposed  to  enter  here  into  a  comparison  of  British  and  American 
methods,  but  if  that  really  is  their  opinion,  one  would  like  to 
know  why,  when  they  are  at  home,  they  employ  so  many  of  our 
countrymen,  and  why  they  elect  them  to  some  of  the  most  re¬ 
sponsible  positions  in  the  land.  This  may  surprise  anyone  who 
has  heard  Americans  hold  forth  about  us  and  our  institutions — 
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and  who  has  not? — (for  w'hen  they  are  over  here  on  a  visit  they 
are  by  no  means  shy  about  telling  us  w'hat  they  think  of  us) ,  and 
it  is  therefore  astonishing  to  find  how  easily  they  let  the  despised 
Britisher  beat  them  when  they  meet  him  on  their  own  soil. 
Americans  are  generally  credited  with  managing  to  get  the  best 
return  for  their  money,  and  so  when  they  deliberately  appoint 
men  who  are  British  subjects  by  birth  to  positions  of  authority 
the  only  possible  inference  is  that  they  consider  them  to  be  better 
than  their  ow'n  countrymen. 

The  present  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  the  United  States,  the 
Hon.  James  Wilson,  is  a  naturalised  American,  but  a  Scotchman 
by  birth,  for  he  was  born  and  educated  in  Scotland  and  went  to 
the  United  States  at  the  age  of  seventeen.  After  representing 
low’a  in  several  Assemblies  he  was  returned  to  Congress  and 
finally  became  Minister  in  1897,  and  has  held  his  present  post 
ever  since.  Mr.  D.  B.  Henderson,  another  native  of  Scotland, 
has  just  retired  after  being  a  Member  of  Congress  for  twenty 
years,  1883-1903.  He  w'as  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  at  Washington  for  two  terms,  the  56th  and  57th  Congresses. 
The  late  Titus  Sheard,  another  naturalised  American,  who  died 
in  1904,  was  an  Englishman  by  birth.  He  was  elected  Speaker 
of  the  New  York  Senate  in  1884,  defeating  Theodore  Roosevelt, 
who  was  also  nominated;  and  another  Englishman,  Mr.  C.  H. 
Joyce,  who  was  a  Congressman  for  eight  years,  has  occupied  the 
position  of  Speaker  of  the  Vermont  House  of  Representatives. 
Mr.  S.  Pasco,  who  w'as  a  presidential  elector  in  1880,  Speaker 
of  the  State  Legislature  of  Florida  in  1887,  and  U.S.  Senator 
from  1887  to  1899,  is  an  Englishman  by  birth,  and  received  his 
early  education  in  Canada.  Mr.  John  C.  Cutler,  Governor  of 
Utah,  was  born  at  Sheffield  and  educated  at  private  schools  in 
England.  Mr.  J.  McLane,  Governor  of  New'  Hampshire,  is  a 
Scotchman,  and  Mr.  F.  M.  Warner,  who  has  been  Governor  of 
Michigan  since  1904,  is  an  Englishman  by  birth.  Mr.  S. 
Gompers,  an  Englishman,  wras  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labour.  He  was  President  of  it  from 
1882  to  1905  (excepting  for  one  year),  and  the  Vice-President  of 
it  in  1894  was  i\Ir.  James  Duncan,  a  Scotchman  (who  represented 
the  American  Labour  Movement  at  the  British  Trades  Congress 
at  Bristol  in  1898).  Another  prominent  Labour  leader  in  the 
United  States  is  Mr.  M.  D.  Ratchford,  an  Irishman,  who  was 
President  of  the  Mine  Workers  of  America  in  1897.  During  his 
year  of  office  he  instituted  mutual  relations  and  an  annual  wage 
contract  betw'cen  mine-w'orkers  and  operators,  by  means  of  which 
strikes  have  since  been  largely  avoided. 

In  the  Navy,  Rear-Admiral  Trilly,  U.S. A.  (retired  1889),  who 
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was  Chief  Engineer  successively  of  the  Portsmouth  and  then  of  the 
Mare  Island  Navy  Yards,  is  an  Irishman ;  Rear-Admiral  John 
Lowe,  U.S.N.  (retired  1900),  an  Englishman  by  birth,  was  the 
first  naval  officer  of  any  nationality  to  have  submarine  service  in 
submarine  torpedo-boats,  and  made  the  first  report  ever  pre¬ 
sented  to  a  Secretary  of  the  Navy  upon  the  subject.  In  October, 
1901,  after  his  retirement,  he  participated  in  a  decisive  experi¬ 
ment  with  six  other  men  in  a  submarine  torpedo-boat,  submerged 
to  the  bottom  of  Peconic  Bay  for  fifteen  hours.  Rear-Admiral 
J.  McQ.  Forsyth,  U.S.N. ,  who  w’as  Chief  of  the  Staff  to  Admiral 
Watson  commanding  the  Philippine  Fleet,  1899-1900,  is  a  native 
of  Long  Island,  Bahamas,  British  West  Indies,  where  he  re¬ 
ceived  his  early  edueation. 

In  the  war  of  1898  the  Chief  of  the  Staff  to  General  Miles  at 
the  headquarters  of  the  U.S.  Army  at  Cuba  and  Porto 
Rico  was  General  J.  C.  Gilmore,  a  Canadian,  who  was  also  Ad¬ 
jutant-General.  He  was  further  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Officers  which  drew  up  the  Infantry,  Cavalry,  and  Light  Artil¬ 
lery  Brill  Regulations  and  the  Manual  of  Guard  Duty  for  the 
U.S.  Army.  Brigadier-General  W.  Quinton,  of  the  U.S. 
Army  (retired  1902),  an  Irishman,  served  with  distinetion  in 
the  Spanish-American  War  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  with 
the  Chinese  Expedition.  He  was  engaged  at  the  battles  of 
Yung-tsun,  and  in  the  actions  that  captured  the  gates  of  the 
Imperial  City  after  the  capture  of  Pekin.  For  his  services  he 
received  a  special  mention  from  the  British  Government,  which 
was  transmitted  to  him  through  the  Department  of  State  at 
Washington !  The  Chief  Ordnance  Officer  in  the  Philippine 
Islands  from  1898  to  1901  was  Colonel  J.  R.  McGinness,  an 
Irishman,  and  since  vacating  that  appointment  he  has  been  sue- 
cessively  Chief  Ordnance  Officer  for  the  Department  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  1901-2,  and  for  the  Department  of  the  Lakes,  1902-1904. 
When  in  1898  the  U.S.  (jovernment  decided  to  land 
troops  at  Cuba  a  special  Board  was  instituted  to  arrange  for 
their  reception.  The  President  of  that  Board,  General  J.  G.  C. 
Lee,  who  had  been  Deputy  Quartermaster-General,  U.S.  Army, 
in  1892,  is  a  Canadian  who  was  born  and  educated  in  Canada. 
The  late  General  S.  M.  Whitside,  U.S.  Army  (retired  1902),  who 
died  in  1904,  commanded  the  5th  U.S.  Cavalry  during  the  Cuban 
campaign,  is  another  Canadian  wdio  has  held  high  commands 
in  the  U.S.  Army,  and  in  that  same  war  it  so  hap¬ 
pened  that  the  first  detachment  of  troops  landed  in  the  Philip¬ 
pines  (June  20th,  1898)  w'ere  commanded  by  a  Britisher,  Colonel 
P.  J.  H.  Farrell,  who  w’as  born  of  British  parents  in  Calcutta, 
and  educated  at  English  schools  and  at  Sandhurst.  Brigadier- 
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General  J.  W.  Scully,  who  was  Assistant-Quartermaster-General 
in  1898,  is  an  Irishman  by  birth  and  education. 

In  the  legal  profession  one  of  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  New  York,  Mr.  Justice  ilavy,  is  a  Canadian,  and  two 
more,  Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald  and  Mr.  Justice  Keogh,  arc  Irish¬ 
men.  The  last-named  was  elected  in  1895  by  the  votes  of  both 
leading  parties  for  the  term  1896-1906.  Air.  J.  AlacDonough, 
another  Irishman,  was  Chief  Judge  of  the  Philippine  Islands 
from  1903-5.  In  1901  this  ofiice  was  offered  by  President  Mc¬ 
Kinley  to  Air.  Thomas  Canty,  an  Englishman,  who  had  been 
Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Alinncsota  six  years  (1890-96), 
but  he  declined  it.  The  Solicitor-General  of  the  United  States 
from  1893-5  was  Air.  Lawrence  ATaxwell,  a  native  of  Glasgow. 
Mr.  W.  A.  Johnston,  a  Canadian,  has  been  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Kansas  since  1884,  and  Chief  Justice  since 
1902,  and  Air.  AI.  J.  Gordon,  a  native  of  Quebec,  was  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Washington  1899-1900. 
Mr.  Justice  Holdom,  a  judge  of  the  Superior  Court,  Cook 
County,  Illinois,  since  1898,  is  an  Englishman,  wdio  was 
educated  in  London  and  went  to  the  United  States  at  the  age 
of  seventeen,  as  is  also  Air.  Justice  Morgan,  who  was  a  judge  in 
the  same  Court  in  1903,  and  Air.  Justice  McAIahon,  one  of  the 
judges  of  the  Court  of  General  Sessions  of  the  Peace,  New  York, 
since  1896,  is  a  native  of  La  Prairie,  Canada. 

In  municipal  affairs  the  despised  Britisher  is  again  in  demand. 
When  the  League  of  American  Alunicipalities  was  founded,  in 
1897,  Air.  J.  AlacVicar,  a  Canadian,  was  elected  President,  and 
he  has  been  Secretary  of  it  since  1900.  In  1898  he  was  elected 
President  of  the  League  of  Iowa  Alunicipalities.  He  was  Mayor 
of  North  lies  Aloines  in  1889  and  later,  of  Des  Aloines  for  two 
terms,  1896-1900.  The  late  Mr.  W.  E.  Grace,  the  well-known 
millionaire,  who  died  in  Alarch,  1904,  was  born  and  brought  up 
in  Ireland.  He  was  twice  Alayor  of  New  YMrk,  namely, 
from  1881-1886 ;  another  Irishman  who  has  also  occupied 
the  New'  York  Mayoral  chair  is  Air.  T.  F.  Gilroy,  who 
was  mayor  from  1893-95.  The  late  Mr.  P.  A.  Collins, 
another  compatriot,  who  died  in  1905,  was  Mayor  of  Boston 
from  1902-3,  and  Mr.  T.  Taggart,  w^ho  also  hails  from  the 
Emerald  Isle,  was  Mayor  of  Indianapolis  from  1895-1901.  An 
Englishman,  Air.  T.  W.  Hugo,  who  was  educated  in  Canada, 
has  been  Alayor  of  Duluth  for  two  terms.  Air.  John  Weaver, 
another  Englishman,  has  been  Alayor  of  Philadelphia  since  1903, 
and  Air.  Lee  Alantle,  also  an  Englishman,  has  been  Mayor  of 
Butte,  Alontana,  for  three  terms.  As  for  the  Irishmen  who  are 
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taking  an  active  part  in  local  affairs  in  Chicago,  their  name 
simply  is  legion. 

In  the  Church  it  is  the  same  thing.  It  really  appals  one  to 
consider  what  the  social  and  moral  condition  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  United  States  of  America  would  be  if  we  had  not  fortu¬ 
nately  been  able  to  spare  so  many  of  our  countrymen  to  look 
after  their  moral  welfare,  and  bring  them  up  in  the  way  they 
should  go.  At  the  present  moment  there  are  in  office  no  less 
than  six  archbishops  and  thirty-five  bishops,  all  of  whom  were 
originally  British  subjects,  having  been  born  of  British  parentage 
in  the  United  Kingdom  or  in  Canada.  These  are  their  Eminen¬ 
ces  of  Philadelphia,  Dubuque,  New  York,  Chicago,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  and  St.  Paul,  and  their  Bight  Rev.  Lordships  of  Lincoln, 
Boston  (aux.),  St.  Joseph,  Albany,  Los  Angeles,  Winona,  Con¬ 
cordia,  Wheeling,  Dallas,  Little  Bock,  BIrie,  Wichita,  Natchez, 
Kansas  City,  Sioux  City,  Sacramento,  Syracuse,  Duluth,  Phila¬ 
delphia  (aux.),  Alton,  Salt  Lake  City,  and  Omaha  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church;  and  the  Bishops  of  Dallas,  Vermont, 
Springfield  (coad.),  Alaska,  the  Philip])ine  Islands,  Honolulu, 
New  Jersey,  Nebraska,  Easton,  Chicago,  Los  Angeles,  and 
two  ]^Iissionary  Bishops,  S.  Asia  and  S.  Africa  among 
the  Protestants.  The  present  Dean  of  Denver,  the  Bev. 
Ilartyn  Hart,  is  an  Binglishman  who  had  a  benefice  in  South 
London  until  he  went  out  to  the  Ignited  States  in  the  seventies. 
“The  Premier  Catholic  Layman  of  the  United  States”  is  the 
high-sounding  appellation  bestowed  by  Pope  Leo.  NIIT.  upon 
Mr.  W.  J.  Onahan,  an  Irishman,  who  takes  an  active  interest 
in  matters  connected  with  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  and  who 
organised  the  first  general  Catholic  Congress  at  Baltimore,  1889, 
and  the  Columbia  Catholic  Congress  at  the  World’s  Fair  in  1893. 
.\raong  the  Presbyterians  the  ap]X)intment  of  Stated  Clerk  to 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United 
States  of  America  has  been  held  since  1881  by  the  Rev.  W.  H. 
Roberts,  a  native  of  Wales.  The  President  of  the  American 
Baptist  Historical  Society  is  the  Bev.  W.  Cathcart,  wJio  is  an 
Irishman  by  birth,  but  was  educated  in  England  and  Scotland. 
The  American  Humane  National  Association  was  organised  by 
Mr.  J.  G.  Shortall,  an  Irishman,  who  has  been  Pre.sident  of  it 
for  many  years,  and  who  presided  over  the  Humane  Congress 
at  the  World’s  Columbian  Exposition  at  Chicago,  and  presented 
the  Association’s  award.  x\mong  the  Unitarians  the  Bev.  Robert 
Collyer,  Pastor  Emeritus  of  the  Church  of  the  Messiah,  New’ 
York,  is  a  Yorkshireman. 

The  same  thing  is  true  of  education.  In  the  United  States 
some  of  the  highest  positions  in  the  educational  world  are  held 
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by  men  who  were  born  of  British  parentage,  and  who  first  saw 
the  light  of  day  either  in  the  United  Kingdom  or  in  Canada. 
They  are  to  be  found  among  the  professors  at  all  the  principal 
I  diversities  of  America,  Cornell,  Harvard,  Johns  Hopkins,  the 
Universities  of  California,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  Tjcland 
Stanford,  and  also  on  the  teaching  stafl'  of  all  the  great  schools 
and  colleges.  The  President  of  Cornell  University  is  i\Ir.  J.  (P 
Schurman,  a  Canadian  and  a  graduate  of  London  University. 
Mr.  W.  Trickett,  an  Englishman,  has  been  Dean  of  Dickinson 
School  of  Law  since  1890.  Mr.  J.  C.  Mackenzie,  a  Scotchman, 
was  one  of  the  three  educationists  who  organised  the  “Head¬ 
masters’  Association  of  America,’’  and  was  President  of  it  in 
1897.  Mr.  H.  M.  Stephens,  Professor  of  History  and  Director 
of  University  Extension  at  the  University  of  California,  a  most 
distinguished  educationist,  is  a  Scotchman,  who  was  educated 
at  Haileyhury.  He  w'as  selected  to  deliver  the  Tiowell  Institute 
Ijoctures  at  Boston  in  1900,  the  subject  he  chose  being  the  Ad¬ 
ministrative  History  of  India.  The  President  of  the  Columbian 
I'niversity  from  1895-1900  was  the  Bev.  B.  L.  Whitman,  a  native 
of  Nova  Scotia,  and  Professor  M.  H.  Buckham,  an  Englishman, 
has  been  President  of  Vermont  University  since  1871,  while 
the  Rev.  Y.  L.  Patton,  wdio  was  President  of  Princeton  I'niversity 
from  1888-1902,  and  wdio  is  now  President  of  Princeton  Theologi¬ 
cal  Seminary,  is  a  British  subject.  He  was  born  in  Bermuda  and 
educated  in  Canada.  The  Chair  of  the  Relations  of  Philo.sophy 
and  Science  to  the  Christian  Religion  was  founded  and  endowed 
specially  for  Dr.  Patton,  who  has  never  taken  out  papers  of 
naturalisation.  Since  1898  all  the  Public  Schools  of  (Treater 
New  York  have  been  under  the  supervision  of  Air.  W.  El.  Max- 
w’ell,  an  Irishman,  who  left  his  native  country  and  came  to  the 
United  States  at  the  age  of  twenty-two.  Our  educational  methods 
may  be  defective,  but  they  appear  to  find  favour  in  America. 
Among  men  of  science  Air.  W.  EL  (Juine,  AI.D.,  Dean  Faculty 
of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  at  Chicago,  is  a  Manx¬ 
man,  and  two  of  the  most  distinguished  American  asti'onomers 
of  recent  years  have  been  Britishers.  The  late  Professor  Hark- 
ness,  who  died  in  1903,  was  a  Scotchman.  He  was  Astronomical 
Director  of  the  Naval  Observatory  from  1894,  and  Director  of 
the  United  States  Nautical  Almanack  Office  from  1897.  He  had 
l)een  attached  to  the  Naval  Observatory  almost  ever  since  186’2, 
and  had  designed  most  of  its  large  instruments.  He  succeeded 
in  the  Almanack  Office  Professor  Newcomb,  a  Canadian  by  birth 
and  education,  who  had  been  Director  of  it  from  1877-97.  The 
great  26-inch  equatorial  telescope  was  constructed  under  Pro¬ 
fessor  Newcomb’s  supervision,  and  he  has  been  Pn'^Jdent  of  the 
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Astronomical  and  Astrophysical  Society  of  America  since  its 
foundation  in  1899.  The  Russian  Government  entertains  such  a 
high  opinion  of  the  services  he  has  rendered  to  astronomy  that  in 
1877  they  ordered  his  |)ortrait  to  be  painted  for  the  Imperial  Uni¬ 
versity,  and  presentations  of  valuable  vases  have  been  made  to 
him  from  the  Imperial  University  of  Japan  and  the  Imperial  Ob¬ 
servatory  of  Russia.  One  of  the  Regents  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institute  in  Washington  is  Mr.  A.  G.  Bell,  the  inventor  of  the 
telephone,  a  Scotchman,  who  was  educated  at  Aberdeen  and 
London,  and  one  of  the  Executive  Officials  of  it  is  Mr.  F.  W. 
Hodge,  an  Englishman,  who  has  held  that  office  since  1901. 

This  is  a  long  list,  but  it  is  not  by  any  means  an  exhaustive 
one:  indeed,  it  might  easily  be  made  very  much  longer.  Sonu' 
six  or  seven  years  ago  Sir  Clinton  Dawkins,  formerly  Imder- 
Secretary  of  State  for  Finance  in  Egypt,  and  latterly  Financial 
Member  of  the  Council  of  the  Viceroy  of  India,  was  tempted 
to  accept  a  post  in  the  great  American  banking  firm  of  J.  S. 
Morgan  and  Co.,  and  only  last  year  Sir  Casjiar  Burdon  Clarke 
resigned  his  |X)sition  at  the  Science  and  Art  Museum  at  Soutli 
Kensington  and  went  to  undertake  the  management  of  th(' 
Metropolitan  Museum  at  New  York.  Why,  tht'  Americans  can¬ 
not  even  dress  themselves  without  our  kind  assistance,  but  they 
must  needs  get  our  English  tailors  to  go  over  and  show  them 
how  to  cut  out  their  clothes.  In  the  world  of  sport,  too,  we  find  it 
again.  It  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that  Aliss  Sutton, 
who  has  been  the  Ijawn  Tennis  Champion  of  the  United  States 
for  two  years,  was  born  in  England  of  British  jiarents,  and  the 
.Amateur  Golf  Champion  of  the  Unit<‘d  States  in  1896-7  was  Mr. 
H.  J.  Whigham,  a  Scotchman  by  birth,  who  was  educated  in 
England.  We  have  heard  a  good  deal,  loo,  of  the  so-called 
American  invasion  of  our  theatres.  So  much  is  said  of  it  every 
now  and  then  that  one  might  have  supposed  that  there  was  going 
to  b(‘  nothing  left  for  our  English  actors  and  actresses  to  do ; 
whereas,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  invasion  takes  place  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic,  not  here.  Far  more  English  companies  tour 
in  America  every  year  than  American  coni) )anies  tour  in  England. 
The  late  Sir  Henry  Irving  and  the  late  Mr.  Wilson  Barrett,  Aliss 
Ellen  Terry,  Mr.  Edward  Terry,  Mr.  Charles  Hawtri'y,  Air.  Forbes 
Kobertson,  Sir  Charles  Wyndham,  Aliss  Alary  Aloore,  Airs. 
Patrick  Campbell,  Air.  and  Airs.  Kendal,  Air.  John  Hare,  Air. 
Seymour  Hicks,  Aliss  Ellaline  Terriss,  Aliss  Alarie  Tem|)est,  and 
a  host  of  others  are  almost  as  well  known  in  the  United  States 
as  they  are  here.  When,  however,  one  looks  around  for  first- 
class  American  companies  playing  in  England  one  looks  in  vain 
Then'  are  several  American  actors  and  actresses  such  as  Aliss 
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Gertrude  Elliott  and  Miss  Maxine  Elliott  (daughters  of  an 
American  Irishman),  Mrs.  Brown-Potter,  Miss  Edna  May,  Miss 
Genevieve  Ward,  Miss  Fay  Davis,  and  Mr.  H.  Vezin,  whose  popu¬ 
larity  in  London  is  an  accomplished  fact,  and  who,  it  is  hoped, 
have  come  to  stay.  Mr.  William  Gillette  also,  and  the  late  Mr. 

R.  Taber  both  achieved  a  success  in  London ;  but  native  talent 
hardly  seems  in  an  immediate  danger  of  being  eclipsed.  That 
an  American  Syndicate  is  running  several  of  our  theatres  is 
another  well-known  fact,  but  one  does  not  find  that  they  put 
on  many  American  plays  or  employ  many  American  companies. 
To  talk  of  the  American  invasion  of  our  theatres,  therefore,  is  to 
talk  nonsense.  It  would  be  nearer  the  truth  to  talk  of  the 
English  invasion  of  the  American  stage,  for  many  of  the  leading 
“stars”  in  the  profession  over  there  are  naturalised  Americans, 
not  American  born.  Miss  Clara  Morris  and  Miss  Robson  are 
both  natives  of  Canada  ;  Miss  Rose  Coghlan,  Miss  Mary  Manner- 
ing.  Miss  Julia  Marlowe,  Miss  Annie  Russell  all  saw  the  light  of 
day  first  in  England ;  while  Mr.  R.  Mansfield  was  born  in  Heligo¬ 
land,  which  was  then  a  British  possession;  Mr.  Hacket  is  a 
Canadian,  Mr.  W.  B.  IMantell  an  Irishman,  and  iMr.  E.  H. 
Sothcrn  an  Englishman. 

One  might  really  go  on  almost  for  ever  with  the  list  of  our 
fellow-countrymen  who  are  helping  to  “  run  ”  the  United  States 
of  America,  but  enough  has  been  said  to  prove  the  case.  It  may 
be  urged  in  extenuation  that  while  many  of  the  men  enumerated 
were  educated  in  the  British  Isles  and  went  to  America  after¬ 
wards,  that  yet  the  greater  number  of  them,  while  born  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  left  their  native  country  in  infancy,  and  are 
far  more  American  than  British  in  their  interests  and  sympa¬ 
thies.  But,  however,  that  docs  not  affect  the  point  at  issue,  which 
is  that  the  British  stock  is  just  as  good  to-day  as  ever  it  was,  and 
that  the  race  is  not  retreating  before  the  victorious  advance  of  men 
of  other  nationalities.  On  the  contrary,  this  contention  materially 
strengthens  the  case,  in  that  it  goes  to  prove  that  they  are  so 
strong  that  they  can  flourish  anywhere,  on  their  owm  soil  or  on 
any  other,  and  that  they  can  accommodate  themselves  to  any 
environment. 

There  are  still  a  good  many  countries  not  yet  enumerated 
where  Englishmen  are  busy  in  the  interests  of  other  nations.  In 
Morocco,  Kaid  Sir  Harry  MacTjcan  has,  for  years,  held  a  high 
command  in  the  army  of  the  Sultan,  besides  being  at  the  head 
of  His  Majesty’s  bodyguard;  and  the  late  Major  Ogilvie,  late 
13th  Hussars,  who  died  in  June  last,  had  been  long  engaged  in 
training  the  cavalry.  In  the  Turkish  Fleet,  Vice-Admiral  Sir 
Henry  Woods  Pasha,  K.C.V.O.,  is  Naval  A.D.C.  to  the  Sultan, 
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and  his  predecessor  in  office  was  another  Englishman,  Vice- 
Admiral  A.  C.  Hobart  Hampden  Pasha,  who  died  in  1885.  These 
two  Englishmen  did  what  was  possible  in  the  re-organisation 
of  the  Turkish  Fleet,  and  Sir  Henry  Woods  has  further  organised 
the  Torpedo  and  Coast  Defence  Services,  which  he  commanded 
for  some  years ;  and  he  has  surveyed  and  buoyed  the  Dardanelles 
and  its  ap})roaches.  In  the  Transport  Service  are  Captain 
Kobert  Dowling  and  Captain  Ilobert  Hubbard,  both  of  whom 
are  Commanders  P.N.ll.  There  are  several  Englishmen  serving 
as  officers  in  the  Sultan’s  army,  the  most  distinguished  of  them 
being  Lieut. -General  W.  F.  Blunt  Pasha,  A.D.C.  to  the  Sultan, 
Lieut. -General  Charles  Vinicombe  Pasha,  and  Brigadier-General 
Benjamine  Atkinson  Pasha ;  while  in  the  Military  Arsenal  are 
Richard  Curtis  Bey,  Colonel  Henry  Harty  Bey,  and  Colonel  John 
Xock.  AT't  one  more  Englishman,  Colonel  W.  S.  Churchill,  is 
in  command  of  the  Ottoman  Gendarmerie.  Even  in  South 
America  we  find  a  few.  The  unsettled  condition  of  the  various 
republics  there  does  not  offer  many  attractions  to  Europeans,  but 
still,  British  subjects  have  had  a  decided  influence  upon  one  or 
two  of  them.  In  Bolivia  the  important  {wst  of  Director-General 
of  Public  Works  is  held  by  Air.  T.  Clive  Sheppard,  an  English¬ 
man.  In  the  Argentine  Republic  Dr.  P\  Beazlcy,  the  Chief  of 
the  Police  in  Buenos  Aires,  is  the  son  of  English  parents;  as  is 
also  General  I’otheringham  of  the  Argentine  Army,  who  was 
formerly  an  officer  in  the  British  Army.  Don  Eduardo  Alac- 
Eachen,  who  died  in  190-1,  in  Alontevideo,  was  born  in  that  city 
of  Scotch  parents,  and  received  his  education  in  this  country, 
chiefly  at  Stony  hurst.  He  was  a  legislator  of  Uruguay  for  many 
years,  and  for  a  time  President  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 

Anyone  who  has  taken  the  trouble  to  consider  what  the  British 
Empire  consists  of,  and  who  has,  further,  realised  its  magnitude 
and  its  many  spheres  of  influence,  will  be  forced  to  admit  that 
the  fact  that  any  Englishman  can  be  spared  from  the  great  work 
of  administering  it  to  attend  to  the  affairs  of  other  nations  re¬ 
dounds  greatly  to  the  nation’s  credit.  To  hold  sway  over  eleven 
and  a  half  millions  of  square  miles,  and  to  control  the  destinies 
of  four  hundred  and  ten  millions  of  people  (which  is  twenty-two 
per  cent,  of  the  entire  jxipulation  of  the  globe),  is  a  task  of  some 
magnitude,  and  compares  well  for  the  Briton  with  what  other 
nations  are  doing  in  the  same  lino  of  business.  Presumably  the 
day  will  come  when  the  British  Emjfire  will  cease  to  expand,  but 
it  has  not  dawned  yet,  for  during  the  past  sixteen  years  two  million 
square  miles  have  been  added  to  our  dominions — a  territory  larger 
in  extent  than  the  entire  German  Empire  with  her  colonies. 

AIinto  F.  Johnston. 
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I. 

The  Labour  1’art\. 

Much  has  been  written  and  said  in  the  last  few  months  about 
the  extent  and  limitations  of  liabonr’s  political  powers.  Startled 
by  Labour's  success  at  the  polls,  and  alarmed  at  the  growinn 
evidence  of  the  new  Party's  weight  in  the  national  councils, 
many  leaders  in  Israel  have  applied  their  critical  faculties  to 
analysing  the  new  portent.  One  of  our  ablest  judges  has  in¬ 
veighed  against  certain  [woposed  labour  legislation  as  setting  uj) 
an  odious  and  immoral  class  privilege — a  monstrous  Anti-Lex  in 
our  midst ;  other  acute  thinkers  have  been  hortatory  and  minatory 
by  turns,  now  patting  the  infant  Party  on  its  sturdy  back,  now 
slap[)ing  its  imperturbable  face.  Quite  recently  one  of  onr 
cleverest  publicists  has  solemnly  warned  the  Laboiu’  I’arty  *  that 
if  its  claims  exceed  that  which  the  underlying  facts  of  Society 
warrant,  it  will  in  the  long  run  be  worsted  by  forces  which  in 
the  long  run  are  greater  than  its  own."  ^  But  the  character  of 
these  exhortations,  these  menaces,  these  monitions  implies  such 
a  fundamental  misconception  of  the  underlying  facts  of  society 
as  organised  at  present  that  it  seems  worth  while  to  examine 
somewhat  critically  the  dialectics  of  the  subject. 

Summarising  as  fairly  as  may  be  the  argument  of  this  class 
of  critic,  which  finds  perhaps  its  most  philosophical  and  coherent 
expression  in  the  writings  of  Air.  Ala  Hock,  the  claims  and  aspira¬ 
tions  of  the  Labour  Party  are  met  by  the  following  reasoned 
[)rotest. 

The  Labour  Party,  as  the  representative  of  the  labouring 
classes,  should  confine  itself  to  representing  “  the  peculiar  in¬ 
terests  of  the  classes  who  live  by  manual  labour."  Thus,  for 
dealing  with  questions  affecting  working  men  as  such — fencing 
of  machinery,  .sanitation  in  factories,  compensation  for  injuries, 
regulation  of  the  laws  of  labour.  Trade  Union  law,  &c. — it  may 
be  conceded  that  the  Labour  Party  has  a  locus  standi  in  Parlia¬ 
ment.  But  the  Labour  Party  does  not  rest  content  with  such 
limited  and  legitimate  functions.  Its  members  are  imbued  with 
other  ideas  “of  a  more  ambitious  and  also  of  a  more  disputable 
character."  In  the  first  place,  they  seem  to  think  that  only 
manual  labourers  can  adequately  represent  manual  labourers: 

(1)  Mr.  W.  H.  Mallock,  in  The  Nineteenth  Century  and  After  for  August. 
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secondly,  they  c-laiin  a  privileged  position  for  the  interests  of 
Labour;  and,  thirdly,  they  look  forward  as  an  ideal  to  a  pre¬ 
ponderant  control  over  the  entire  affairs  of  the  nation. 

But.  we  are  told,  labour,  as  such,  is  essentially  non-progressive. 
“Manual  labour,  in  short,  as  related  to  the  facts  of  [)rogress,  is 
simply  the  productive  unit,  which  is  multiplied  by  other  forces.” 
Although  it  may  claim  to  he  the  “prime  essential”  to  produc¬ 
tion.  it  is  none  the  less  dependent  on  the  co-operation  of  the 
directing  classes  for  an  amelioration  in  the  general  conditions  of 
toil.  Therefore,  it  is  argued,  “the  Labour  Party  of  to-day,  in 
so  far  as  it  re))resents  the  interests  of  labour  as  distinct  from 
other  interests,  and  opjx)sed  to  them,  represents  only  a  very 
small  fraction  of  those  interests  and  activities  which  are  essential 
to  its  own  welfare.” 

To  the  suggestion  that  Labour  amongst  its  own  ranks  possesses 
directing  and  organising  talents  is  to  be  o])|)osed  the  fact  (stated 
in  a  recent  JxEVIRW  article)  that  out  of  the  hundred  most  im- 
jwrtant  books  mentioned  by  forty-three  Labour  Members  as 
influencing  them,  not  one  of  them  had  any  bearing  on  the  prac¬ 
tical  processes  of  production.  And  from  this  fact  the  deduction 
is  apparently  made  that  no  directing  talent,  no  organising  ability 
can  be  said  to  be  re])resented  in  the  Labour  Party  of  to-day. 
Incidentally  in  tbe  course  of  this  particular  argunumt,  the  pro¬ 
tagonist  of  Capital  discloses  the  rock  on  which  he  and  those  for 
whom  he  speaks  make  final  shipwreck.  “  The  processes  by  which 
the  few  loaves  and  fishes  are  to  be  multiplied  must  precede  all 
disputes  as  to  the  manner  in  which  they  are  to  be  dealt  out  to 
the  multitude.”  ^  That  is  so  typical  of  the  capitalist  position  ! 
Does  Ijabour  require  more  |)ay  or  better  conditions?  Let  Ijabour 
help  to  improve  production,  and  out  of  the  surplus  profits  shall 
it  be  paid;  but  the  existing  apportionment  of  existing  profits 
cannot  come  under  discussion  Avithout  jeopardising  the  whole 
delicate  fabric  of  modern  industrial  development.  But  that 
which  it  is  thus  sought  to  rule  out  of  court  is  just  the  issue  which 
Labour  is  seeking,  with  ever-growing  insistence,  to  have  deter¬ 
mined. 

Labour  re])resentatives.  then,  are  only  to  represent  Labour  in 
matters  technical  and  specific.  And  as  to  the  political  powers 
of  Labour,  we  are  comfortably  assured  that  “  the  powers  of  multi¬ 
tudes,  whose  sole  principle  of  solidarity  consists  in  the  fact  that 
they  all  work  with  their  hands,  are  purely  obstructive  and  de¬ 
structive.”-  And  their  own  self-interest  may  be  counted  upon 
to  prevent  them  exerting  these  powers  to  the  inconvenience  of 
their  betters  when  they  find  out  that  such  untoward  exertion 
(1)  Mr.  W.  H.  Mallock,  loc.  cit.  (2)  Ihid. 
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involves  them  in  a  greater  calamity  than  even  the  accident  of 
birth  has  entailed  upon  them  already  ! 

Now  there  are  at  least  three  fundamental  points  in  regard  to 
which  criticism  of  the  tone  and  tenour  outlined  above  appears 
to  be  at  fault.  These  are  : — (1)  the  character  of  Labour  repre¬ 
sentation  ;  (2)  the  attitude  of  Labour  towards  directing  talent ; 
and  (3)  the  real  power  of  Labour. 

I . —Labour  Representation  . 

It  is  too  often  assumed  that  a  member  of  a  given  section  of 
the  community  can  only  usefully  represent  that  section  in  its 
antagonism  to  other  sections,  whereas  as  a  matter  of  fact  members 
of  the  most  particularist  section  of  a  given  community  have  far 
more  in  common  with  other  sections  than  opponents  are  always 
able  to  appreciate.  It  is  also  quite  unwarrantably  assumed  that 
Labour  is  only^  a  section  of  the  community,  numerically  strong 
but  intellectually  weak,  warring,  in  somewhat  insensate  fashion, 
with  Capital  and  directing  talent.  But  the  Labour  Party  of 
to-day  does  not  represent  only  a  section,  or  even  a  federation 
of  sections,  but  a  new  order  of  ideas  destined  inevitably  to  shift 
the  balance  of  piower  in  the  community.  And,  a])art  from  this 
vital  consideration,  it  is  quite  certain  that  a  stonemason  or  a 
railway  guard,  just  as  a  brewer  or  a  banker,  if  elected  to  Parlia¬ 
ment,  wdll  not  confine  his  activities  to  promoting  the  interests 
of  his  particular  trade — on  the  comparatively  few  occasions  when 
these  are  in  question — but  will  influence  by  his  voice  and  vote 
the  whole  course  of  government.  Yet  many  who  would  be  among 
the  first  to  resent  imputations  of  narrow  particularism  against, 
say,  railway  directors  or  law'yers,  find  it  only  natural  to  anticipate 
such  in  the  case  of  the  representatives  of  Labour. 

Men’s  minds  move  cautiously  when  confronted  with  new 
hap)p)enings,  and  strive  desperately  to  build  with  the  bricks  of 
experience,  however  ill-suited  to  the  conditions  of  the  piresent. 
Consequently,  for  many,  the  concep)tion  of  the  new  Labour  Party 
is  based  on  the  early  instances  of  working  men’s  repiresentation 
in  a  few  exceptional  constituencies.  But,  though  it  is  true  that 
the  one  has  grown  out  of  the  other,  the  new'  Party  stands  for 
a  very  different  force  in  English  p)olitics.  The  evolution  of  the 
working-class  repiresentative  has  been  not  dissimilar  from,  and 
far  more  rapid  (as  built  on  the  other’s  experience)  than,  that  of 
other  class  repiresentatives.  At  first  confining  themselves  to  purely 
sectional  interests,  the  needs  of  their  native  town  or  the  wishes 
of  their  fellow-workers  in  some  industry,  they  have  gradually 
learnt  in  the  school  of  politics  how  many  sections,  each  dovetail¬ 
ing  into  each,  it  takes  to  make  a  world.  If  few  attain  to  that 
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larpe  patriotism  which  looks  wdth  a  single  eye  to  national  in¬ 
terests,  most  have  learnt,  in  the  give  and  take  of  politics,  at 
any  rate  to  stand  by  their  order.  Well,  Labour  is  beginning  to 
understand  that,  besides  looking  after  the  fencing  of  machinery, 
the  sanitation  of  factories,  the  special  interests  of  miners,  <S:c., 
it  has  got  to  stand  by  its  order.  The  new  Labour  Party  does 
not  merely  represent  the  labouring  man  in  his  capacity  of  labour¬ 
ing  man,  and  so  in  antagonism,  real  or  fancied,  to  the  capitalist 
and  governing  classes ;  but  it  represents  the  labouring  man  as 
a  citizen  of  growing  intelligence,  continually  asking  himself 
whether  the  present  order  of  things  makes  for  the  happiness  of 
the  greatest  number,  which  happens  to  be  that  proportion  of 
the  community  to  which  he  belongs.  In  other  words,  the  new 
Labour  'M.P.  is  the  representative  not  of  a  class,  but  of 
a  whole  new  set  of  ideas.  He  does  not  even  represent  Labour  in 
the  sense  that  the  elected  brewer  may  be  said  to  represent  the 
brewing  interest.  No ;  he  represents  the  aims  and  aspirations 
of  the  companionship  of  Labour  not  as  affecting  Labour  only,  but 
as  affecting  the  community  of  which  Labour  forms,  and  must 
always  form,  the  major  part. 

He  who  imagines  that  the  new^  Labour  Party  has  come  into 
being  merely  to  widen  and  emphasise  the  worker's  demands  for 
improved  factory  legislation  and  so  forth  imagines  a  vain  thing. 
Not  only  does  the  representative  of  Labour  to-day  stand  for  Labour 
in  the  crude  sense  of  class  interest  and  in  the  philosophic  sense  of 
Labour’s  ideals — utopian  though  they  be  to  some  minds — but  he 
stands  far  more  than  other  class  representatives  for  the  ix)pulation 
dependent  on  labour.  Consider  the  wide  gulf  that  separates  the 
basic  life-conceptions  of  the  average  well-to-do  representative  and 
of  the  working-man.  The  former,  for  all  practical  purposes,  has 
only  his  direct  interests  to  consider.  These  are  seldom  in  issue. 
The  savings  of  his  ancestors  leave  him  without  acute  anxiety  as  to 
his  daily  bread.  The  law  protects  his  property.  His  property 
takes  care  of  his  women-folk.  He  has  been  accustomed  to  the 
service  of  others.  He  starts  life  on  a  full  stomach.  He  will  leave 
it  with  a  full  banking  account.  All  through  life  he  meets  others 
circumstanced  like  himself.  His  and  their  ideas  are  all  of  the 
full  stomach,  banking-account,  and  servant-owning  kind.  For 
him  old-age  pensions,  the  workhouse  system,  even  the  entrancing 
education  question  have  but  an  academic  if  perfervid  interest. 
Compare  him  with  that  other,  born  in  want,  to  die  as  likely  as 
not  in  the  workhouse.  Whose  daily  struggle  is  for  daily  bread. 
\^ho  has  no  pro^xirty  worth  talking  about  to  protect.  Whose 
women  and  children  must  be  kept  off  the  rates  by  his  unremit¬ 
ting  exertions.  Whose  interest  in  the  poor-law'  and  in  all  social 
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legislation  is  direct  and  poignantly  personal.  Is  it  not  clear  that 
the  new  Labour  representatives  stand  for  something  more  than 
[Xitty  class  interest?  And  is  it  so  certain  that  the  men  whose 
wives  have  to  think  in  farthings  are  less  competent  or  willing 
to  deal  in  millions  than  those  who  count  themselves  poor  with  a 
few  hundreds  a  year?  The  Trades  Cnions  and  the  Co-operative 
Societies  provide  an  answer.  The  Labour  representative  of  to-dav 
claims  with  growing  confidence  born  of  experience  to  represent 
the  underworld  in  the  community  ;  and  because  ho  knows  the 
things  he  talks  about,  and  because  he  has  lived  under  the  con¬ 
ditions  he  seeks  to  improve,  his  representation  attains,  and  will 
increasingly  attain,  a  high  standard  of  political  efficiency. 

IL— -The  Attituhe  of  Labour  towards  Directing  Talbnt. 

The  English  Labour  Party  is  essentially  a  Socialist  Party.  Not 
of  the  theorising  equality-of-all-men  ty})e,  but  of  that  practical 
English  kind  which  resents  the  imputation  of  a  logical  faculty 
while  using  with  much  wise  selection  some  of  its  best  products. 
Every  shareholder  in  a  limited  liability  company  is  tainted 
with  collectivism,  shrink  he  never  so  heartily  from  the  shame  of 
it.  So  the  English  Labour  Party  as  a  whole,  and  quite  apart  from 
the  views,  favourable  or  adverse,  of  individual  members,  is  un¬ 
consciously  Socialistic.  The  root  i<lea  of  sound  Socialism  is 
service  of  the  commonw'eal — not  precluding  thereby  individual 
gain.  The  working-classes  have  perforce  learnt  this  lesson.  It 
has  been  their  lot  to  serve.  The  development  of  modern  industry 
has  turned  the  working-man,  protesting  vainly  against  the. ac¬ 
cusation,  into  a  servant  of  the  jmblic.  In  his  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  he  is  the  direct  employee  of  the  State.  In  his  millions,  as 
organised  labour,  he  serves  the  community  at  large  through  the 
medium  of  individual  employers ;  but  so  much  is  he  a  servant 
of  the  public,  that  an  industrial  strike  on  a  large  scale  causes  an 
amount  of  public  loss  and  inconvenience  out  of  all  proportion  to 
the  injury  inflicted  on  the  individual  employer.  Even  those  who 
look  with  disfavour  on  his  pretensions  warn  him  when  on  strike 
that  he  has  not  only  himself  to  think  about,  that  his  action  con¬ 
stitutes  an  aggression  on  the  community,  that  he  is  not  free  to 
withhold  his  labour  at  caprice,  &c.,  &c.  It  is  true  that  these 
same  publicists  are  never  tired  of  proclaiming  the  right  of  em¬ 
ployers  to  do  as  they  like  with  their  own — their  capital  or  their 
directing  talent,  as  the  case  may  be.  But  that  does  not  alter  the 
fact  that  both  by  practice  and  by  precept  it  is  being  dinned  into 
the  ears  of  Labour  that  it  is  the  servant  of  the  public.  And  so  it 
is.  And  Labour— at  times,  it  is  true,  a  refractory  servant— is 
learning  its  lesson. 
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But  the  directing  talent  of  the  country,  and  Capital,  what  of 
these?  save  for  such  use  as  they  make  of  the  collectivist  principle 
in  joint  stock  enterprise,  they  remain  undeviatingly  loyal  to  the 
individualist  [X)sition.  They  are,  and  claim  always  to  be,  masters 
in  their  own  house.  They  are  the  captains  of  industry.  They  do 
not  servi'.  but  rule.  They  recognise  no  master,  and  no  commer¬ 
cial  law  higher  than  an  enlightened  self-interest  suggests  to  an 
understanding  not  always  very  enlightened.  Here,  then,  is  the 
contrast.  On  the  one  hand.  Labour  taught  by  experience  and  the 
leaders  of  thought  to  regard  itself  as  the  servant  of  the  public, 
gradually  evolving  an  ideal  of  collective  effort  for  the  common 
good.  (.)n  the  other  hand,  Ca[)ital  and  directing  talent  hitherto, 
through  ancestral  savings,  through  inherited  aptitudes,  and 
through  social  connections,  masters  of  the  situation,  claiming  an 
indefeasible  right  to  serve  only  themselves  :  and  encouraged  in 
this  attitude  by  the  great  voice  of  public  opinion,  which  being 
interpreted  is  only  tb.o  voice  of  the  friends  and  relations  of  Capital 
and  directing  talent  sjK'aking  for  the  most  part  anonymously  in 
the  Press. 

And  what  is  the  attitude  of  the  new  Labour  Party?  The  old 
one  of  war  to  the  knife  on  Capital,  and  for  directing  talent  de¬ 
gradation  to  the  lowest  ranks  of  labour?  Not  at  all.  What 
ijabour  says  in  etlect  is  this.  “  We  are  servants  of  the  public, 
not  your  servants  any  longer.  Whom  do  you  serve?  ”  And 
Capital  and  directing  talent  remaining  speechless  with  indigna¬ 
tion  at  such  presumptuous  qiujstioning.  Labour  continues  :  “  You 
serve  oidy  yourselves.  You  also  must  learn  to  be  servants  of 
the  public.  We  are  bound  to  labour  under  compulsion  of  starva¬ 
tion  and  in  the  fear  of  the  workhouse.  Since  we  cannot,  and 
would  not,  put  this  compulsion  on  you,  we  intend  to  remove 
it  from  our  [)ath.  We  are  going  to  be  the  State  with  all  the  {X)wer 
that  organisation  wields.  And  since  directing  talent  can  devise 
110  methods  whereby  Jjabour  may  be  saved  from  its  present  cruel 
disadvantages;  and  since  Labour  has  no  further  sacrifice  to  make , 
it  is  possible  that  Capital  will  have  to  contribute  some  of  its  past 
gains  to  the  State.” 

.\fter  all  tlu'  ptisition  is  plain.  Education  is  at  the  bottom 
of  all  the  trouble.  So  long  as  Labour  was  only  brute  force,  en¬ 
dowed  only  with  the  power  of  multitudes  to  obstruct  or  destroy. 
Capital  and  directing  talent  reajied  their  golden  harvest  of  gain, 
fashioned  society  on  a  model  convenient  to  themselves,  and  by 
legislative  enactment  and  administrative  order  maintained  between 
themselves  and  Labour  the  position  of  master  and  servant.  P>ut 
education  is  a  great  leveller;  and  it  makes  men  think.  And  what 
>nnsl  the  intelligent  working-man  think  when  iii.-;  growing  ac- 
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quaintance  with  public  affairs  brings  home  to  him  the  disprojX)r- 
tionate  reward  of  Labour  in  the  modern  State?  About  18  |)er 
cent,  of  the  population  aged  sixty-five  years  and  upwards  are 
paupers.  Can  it  be  proved,  is  it  even  alleged,  that  18  per  cent, 
of  the  population  at  any  age  deserve  no  other  ending  to  life  than 
the  workhouse?  If  not,  there  is  such  a  failure  here  that  Labour 
can  afford  to  laugh  at  the  claims  of  directing  talent  to  be  indis¬ 
pensable  to  the  welfare  of  Labour.  Could  Labour  without  directing 
talent  fare  worse?  At  any  rate,  if  driven  to  make  the  experiment. 
Labour  means  to  try. 

There  is  here  no  reckless  hatred  of  Capital,  no  scorn  of  directing 
talent,  merely  the  plain  man’s  determination  to  risk  a  good  deal 
where  life  and  home  are  at  stake.  The  question,  then,  that 
Labour  addresses  to  the  directing  classes  is,  “Will  you  become, 
as  we  have  long  since  been  comj)elled  to  become,  servants  of  the 
public,  and  our  fellow- workers,  employing  your  capital  and  your 
talents  in  the  service  of  the  community  rather  than  in  your  own?  ” 
Much,  of  course,  lies  behind  the  bald  statement  of  idealist  aims. 
But  can  we  wonder  that  those  who  toil  with  their  hands  arc  tired 
of  the  punishment  which  life,  as  at  present  organised,  too  often 
metes  out  to  them  in  the  evening  of  their  days ;  and  that  whether 
their  efforts  to  realise  these  aims  be  wise  or  foolish,  they  have 
little  cause  to  fear  exjieriments  in  social  legislation? 

111. — The  Bower  of  Labour. 

It  is  the  fashion  to  write  about  Labour  very  much  as  if  it 
were  an  elephant — strong  and  useful  when  docile,  under  the 
guiding  hand  of  its  Mahout,  but  dangerous  to  life  and  property 
when  uncontrolled.  In  effect,  the  Labour  Party  is  told: — “If 
you  do  not  treat  directing  talent  with  adequate  consideration  (in¬ 
cluding  the  legal  acceptation  of  the  term),  you  will  be  left  to 
your  own  devices,  and  then,  when  you  have  spent  yourselves  in 
an  orgy^  of  destruction,  about  two-thirds  of  yon  will  die  of  starva¬ 
tion.”  Such  an  anticipation  argues  too  complacent  a  pessimism 
to  be  taken  quite  seriously.  But  this  attitude  of  Labour’s  critics 
is  significant  by  reason  of  the  underlying  implication  that,  theor¬ 
etically,  the  political  power  of  Labour  is  overwhelming.  The 
question  is,  how  much  of  this  admittedly  overwhelming  power 
is  likely  to  be  put  forth  in  practice?  Life  is  a  compromise,  and 
communities  like  natural  forces  follow  the  line  of  least  resistance. 
It  is  within  the  competence  of  Labour  to  recast  society  from 
top  to  bottom,  but  it  is  in  the  last  degree  probable.  Besides,  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  w^orking  classes  have  never  been 
without  friends  in  the  ranks  of  directing  talent;  and  now,  more 
than  ever,  many  thinking  minds  see  that  not  only  Labour  stands 
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to  gain  by  a  readjustment  of  economic  conditions.  We  often 
wonder  how  the  well-to-do  in  past  generations  managed  to  live 
with  so  much  apparent  equanimity  in  the  filthy  and  squalid  sur¬ 
roundings  which  the  prevailing  ignorance  of  sanitation  rendered 
inevitable.  7f  the  poor  suffered  more  grievously,  yet  the  rich 
paid  heavy  toll  to  the  plague  and  other  social  evils  of  those  times. 
So  in  the  future  men  will  wonder  how  the  educated  classes  of 
to-day  could  live  in  the  unsavoury  mental  and  moral  atmosphere 
which  existing  economic  conditions  entail.  Just  as  the  very  air 
of  our  towns  is  tainted  by  our  slums,  so  is  our  moral  and  mental 
well-being  wounded  at  every  turn  by  the  undeserved  miseiy 
around  us. 

But  what  is  going  to  be  the  power  of  Labour  in  politics?  Chiefly 
this,  that  while  other  Parties  are  playing  a  game,  the  Labour 
Party  is  in  deadly  earnest.  Economic  questions  make  convenient 
Party  cries,  but  they  are  vital,  not  only  to  the  Labour  Member’s 
constituents,  but  to  himself  and  his  fellow  Labour  ^Members. 
That  is  one  chief  source  of  Labour’s  power — schooled  in  life’s 
grim  realities,  it  enters  politics  for  a  purpose,  and  not  for  a 
pastime.  Later,  through  this  same  grim  earnestness,  it  is  going 
to  wield  a  greater  power  still — the  pow'cr  of  the  purse.  It  will 
be  observed  I  am  not  discussing  intermediate  steps.  1  assume 
that  it  is  only  a  question  of  time  for  the  Labour  Party  by  itself 
and  its  allies  to  dominate  English  politics — even  such  coldly  philo¬ 
sophical  writers  as  Mr.  Mallock  anticipate  this  from  time  to 
time.  But,  whereas  these  assert  that  the  power  of  Labour  can 
only  be  obstructive  or  destructive,  I  wish  to  point  out  how  un¬ 
necessary  obstruction  and  destruction  will  be  to  serious  politicians 
wielding  the  powers  which  no  one  doubts  the  Labour  Party  will, 
if  not  continuously,  at  any  rate  frequently  wield. 

One  instance  will  suffice,  and  I  select  the  question  of  old-age 
pensions.  I  will  take  it  in  a  sufficiently  expensive  form  to 
begin  with— a  shilling  a  day  for  everyone  wdio  reaches  the  age 
of  sixty-five.  An  absolute  and  indefeasible  endowment  (save 
only  in  the  case  of  criminals  and  lunatics  during  confinement). 
That  means  about  P40,0()0,0()0  a  year.  Assume  a  Labour  Party 
in  pow'er,  pledged  to  a  scheme  of  that  kind.  There  will  be  no 
ambiguous  promises.  Member  after  member  will  have  been  re¬ 
turned  to  power  on  that  specific  pledge,  and  to  redeem  it  wnuld 
be  the  pressing  work  of  Parliament.  “  How'  to  find  T40,000,000 
a  year?  The  thing  is  impossible  !  Such  a  proposal  put  into 
practice  would  spell  national  bankruptcy,”  say  the  Party  poli¬ 
ticians.  Now,  in  the  first  place,  the  annual  revenue  from  taxes 
was  increased  by  £30.090,000  in  three  years,  1899-1900  to  1902-3, 
to  meet  the  cost  of  war.  If  such  an  effort  can  be  made  almost 
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without  a  muriiiuv  for  a  destructive  war,  why  not  an  even  greater 
effort  for  such  constructive  work  as  this?  And,  in  the  second 
place,  what  exactly  is  meant  by  such  expressions  as  national 
bankruptcy,  the  limits  of  taxable  capacity,  Ac.,  Ac.,  with  which 
old-time  politicians  frighten  each  other?  A  Party  in  deadly 
earnest — as  was  the  nation  at  the  time  of  the  Boer  War— will 
make  short  work  of  such  “impossibles!”  At  the  least,  from 
150  to  200  millions  a  year  represent  national  savings  over  and 
above  a  steadily  increasing  annual  expenditure.  A  man  who  is 
saving  .iMoO  a  year  is  not  correctly  described  as  bankrupt  or  ruined 
if  in  futui'e  he  decides  to  save  only  i'llO  a  year  out  of  his  income 
— more  especially  if  he  spends  the  i;40  he  would  otheiwvise  have 
saved  on  added  comforts  for  his  old  age.  Again,  be  it  remem¬ 
bered,  that  a  Party  hard  put  to  it  to  find  money  for  urgent  |)uhlic 
expenditure  might  make  short  work  of  much  cherished  extrava¬ 
gance  and  might  evolve  some  quite  startling  theories  of  national 
finance.  What  is  tolerably  certain  is  that,  as  constitutional 
liberty  was  wrung  from  a  military  monarchy  founded  on  a  feudal 
t)rganisation  of  society,  by  the  ])owt>r  of  the  purse,  by  that  sann' 
jxjwer  economic  independence  and  sufficiency  will  be  vv(»n  by 
Ijabour  from  modi'rn  commercialism  based  on  capital  and  coii- 
irolled  by  directing  talent.  1  do  not  wish  to  be  taken  as  arguing 
in  favour  of  old-age  |)ensions,  or  any  otlier  expensive  projjosal. 
Still  less  do  I  wish  to  be  considered  blind  to  tin*  moral  issius,  real 
or  fancied,  bound  up  with  this  and  other  large  |H)litical  qiu'stions. 
My  purpose  is  to  show  by  what  simple  and  direct  methods  the 
Ijabour  Party  may  proceed  once  it  is  in  control,  and  how.  by 
working  along  such  conservative  lines  as  the  putting  into  practice 
cvhat  both  the  old  Parties  in  the  State  have  been  talking  about 
these  many  years,  a  constructive  |)olicy  is  ready  to  Labour’s  hand. 

Another  great  source  of  the  Labour  Party’s  political  power  will 
be  that  whereas  its  opponents  are  mostly  disillusioned  malcontents 
with  much  to  lose  that  they  di.'em  indispensable.  Labour  .starts 
naked  from  the  bed  rock  of  hard  conditions  and  no  future,  with 
nothing  to  lose  and  everything  to  hope  for.  In  England  we  have 
largely  escaped  the  sinister  ministrations  of  the  professional  poli¬ 
tician,  but  we  have  hitherto  been  cursed  with  the  hardly  less 
mischievous  proceedings  of  amateurs.  The  Labour  Party  of 
to-day  and  of  to-morrow  will  be  simj)!}'  a  party  of  workers,  fresh 
from  the  discipline  of  exacting  toil,  who,  by  reason  of  their  ability, 
are  transferred  by  public  choice  from  one  form  of  public  service 
— that  portion  of  manual  labour  which  is  due  from  all  men  physic¬ 
ally  fit— to  another  and  a  higher,  the  regulating  in  the  interests 
of  the  greatest  number  of  the  varied  activities  of  a  modern  com¬ 
munity. 


H.  Morgax-Brownt.. 


11. 


Total  Immunity  of  Trade  Union  Funds. 

Thb  one  question,  1  believe,  in  the  Trade  Union  controversy 
in  which  there  is  general  public  interest  is  that  of  the  total 
immunity  of  union  funds  from  paying  damages  for  certain  wrong¬ 
doings  technically  called  torts,  to  be  defined  presently.  On  that 
point  there  has  been  a  formal  surrender  by  the  Government  to 
the  proposal  of  the  unions  that  no  actions  for  tort  shall  lie 
against  an  union.  The  Attorney-General,  in  introducing  the 
Government  Bill,  argued  against  this  proposal,  but  a  few  days 
later  some  individual  ministers,  including  their  leader,  accepted 
it.  Finally,  the  Government  officially  adopted  it — the  same 
Attorney-General  first  endured,  then  pitied,  then  embraced.  It 
is  the  first  great  colte-facc  of  the  Cabinet.  But  1  still  venture 
to  think  that  it — 

Is  a  monster  of  so  frightful  mien 
As  to  be  hated,  needs  but  to  be  seen. 

Far  from  being  an  habitual  opponent  of  the  Government,  1 
worked  hard  in  my  humble  way  at  the  last  General  Election  to 
keep  it  in  pow'er.  It  did  not  occur  to  me  that  within  seven 
months  some  of  us  would  be  looking  to  the  House  of  Lords  to 
mend  the  work  of  a  Liberal  Government. 

What  follows  is  an  attempt  to  explain  to  lay  readers,  with 
as  little  technical  law  as  possible,  the  origin  and  merits  of  the 
present  situation ;  they  certainly  will  not  be  able  to  understand 
the  debates  in  Hansard  without  some  explanation.  The  problem 
is  to  draft  a  code  which  shall  mitigate  the  ferocity  of  industrial 
warfare,  as  the  Geneva  Convention  does  that  of  other  belligerents. 

The  name  “Trade  Union”  does  not  emerge  till  1830-4  (Air. 
and  Mrs.  Webb,  History,  C.  III.).  The  thing,  apparently,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  same  authority,  cannot  be  dated,  as  in  so  many 
important  institutions  we  cannot  exactly  “catch  the  manners 
living  as  they  rise.”  One  cheap  generalisation  in  this  matter 
Mr.  and  Airs.  Webb  dispose  of  :  “The  supposed  descent  of  the 
Trade  Unions  from  the  mediaeval  Craft  Guild  rests,  as  far  as 
we  have  been  able  to  discover,  upon  no  evidence  whatsoever. 
The  historical  proof  is  all  the  other  wmy.  In  London,  for  in¬ 
stance,  more  than  one  Trade  Union  has  preserved  an  unbroken 
existence  from  the  eighteenth  century.  The  Craft  Guilds  still 
exist  in  the  City  companies,  and  at  no  point  in  their  history 
do  we  find  the  slightest  evideTice  of  the  branching  off  from  them 
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of  independent  jonrneynien’s  societies”  (ibid.,  C.  I.).  And  they 
tell  us  (C.  11.),  “when  the  clothiers  of  the  West  of  England 
began  between  1717  and  1725  to  be  inconvenienced  by  the  ‘  riot¬ 
ous  and  tumultuous  clubs  and  societies  ’  of  woolcoinbers  and 
weavers  who  made  bye-laws  and  maintained  a  Standard  Rate, 
they  did  not  put  in  force  the  existing  law,  but  successfully  peti¬ 
tioned  Parliament  for  the  Act,  ‘to  prevent  unlawful  combina¬ 
tions  of  workmen,  cS:c.’  (1-2  Geo.,  1.,  C.  34).” 

1871  is  to  Trade  Unions  what  1215  is  to  English  history. 

The  time  before  may  almost  be  called  the  criminal  period— 
at  any  rate  the  Persecution  or  the  I’rc-emancipation  period. 
“The  traditional  history  of  the  Trade  Union  movement  repre¬ 
sents  the  period  prior  to  1824  as  one  of  unmitigated  persecution 
and  continuous  repression”  (Webb,  C.  II.).  The  “spirit  of 
the  age” — Lecky’s  key  to  so  many  social  problems — is  enough 
to  account  for  the  English  horror  of  pleheian  combinations,  and 
the  theory  of  the  dignity  of  labour  was  not  yet  born.  Details 
may  be  read  in  the  work  already  cited,  or  in  i\Ir.  George  Howell’s 
“  Labour  Legislation,  Labour  Movements,  and  Labour  Leaders” 
0902).  Yet  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  in  the  words  of  the 
former  (C.  II.),  that  “it  must  not  be  supposed  that  every  com¬ 
bination  was  made  the  subject  of  prosecution,  and  that  the 
Trade  Union  leader  of  the  pc'riod  ]>asscd  his  whole  life  in  gaol. 
Owing  to  the  extremely  inetticient  organisation  of  the  English 
police,  and  the  absence  of  any  public  prosecutor,  a  combination 
was  usually  let  alone  until  some  employer  was  sufficiently  in¬ 
convenienced  by  its  operations  to  be  willing  himself  to  set  the 
law  in  motion.”  “As  they  could  not  combine  legally,”  says 
Air.  Howell  (C.  VI.),  “they  associated  in  secret.”  The  sub- 
teiTanean  period  came  to  an  end  in  1871. 

Everybody  knows  more  or  less  what  Trade  Unions  are  and 
what  they  do.  Their  main  object  is  to  protect  and  advance  the 
interests  of  labour.  I^^or  their  subscriptions,  members  can 
generally  obtain  practical  advice  in  difficulties  connected  with 
their  work,  e.g.  as  to  employers,  foremen,  apprentices,  i^'c.,  and 
in  serious  cases,  legal  aid  ;  usually,  too,  they  are  partially  insured 
against  loss  from  sickness,  accident,  or  unemployment.  Above 
all,  they  are  banded  together  to  secure  what  they  collectively 
consider  to  be  just  terms — especially  as  to  wages — from  em¬ 
ployers,  and  to  resist  encroachments  by  them,  for  each  and  all 
of  their  members.  There  are  a  few  women’s  unions,  but  they 
have  not  yet,  I  think,  become  militant  Amazons.  There  are 
also  masters’  unions  for  their  purposes ;  it  is  not  easy  to  get 
information  about  them.  Thus,  such  unions  partake  of  the 
nature  of  clubs,  friendly  societies,  propagandist  leagues,  and 
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even,  in  point  of  organisation,  limited  liability  companies.  It 
is  not  surprising  that  from  time  to  time  it  is  not  clear  from 
which  point  of  view  they  ought  to  be  regarded. 

The  legal  definition  of  a  Trade  Union,  since  1876,  has  been  : 
“Any  combination,  whether  temporary  or  permanent,  for  regu¬ 
lating  the  relations  between  workmen  and  masters,  or  between 
workmen  and  w’orkmen,  or  between  masters  and  masters,  or 
tor  imposing  restrictive  conditions  on  the  conduct  of  any  trade 
or  business  ”  ; — the  remaining  words  a  layman  may  ignore — 
“whether  such  combination  would  or  would  not,  it  the  prin¬ 
cipal  Act  (1871)  had  not  been  passed,  have  been  deemed  to  have 
been  an  unlawful  combination  by  reason  of  some  one  or  more 
of  its  purposes  being  in  restraint  of  trade.”  My  learned  friend 
Mr.  Kuegg,  K.C.,  points  out  to  me  that  the  words  about  ‘‘re¬ 
strictive  conditions”  make  commercial  trusts  Trade  Unions: 
this  opens  up  a  long  vista. 

What  did  the  Act  of  1871  do?  It  is  difticult  to  express  it 
shortly,  but  it  recognised  unions.  Theretofore  the  law  had 
always  met  them  when  they  came  into  court — even  to  prosecute 
defaulting  treasurers  who  had  robbed  them — by  saying,  ‘‘  Go 
away ;  you  are  illegal  bodies ;  your  work  is  in  restraint  of  trade ; 
we  cannot  hear  you.”  The  restraint  of  trade,  of  course,  was 
of  the  masters’  trade ;  for  this  doctrine  the  men’s  did  not  count. 
The  Act  largely  got  rid  of  this  doctrine  as  fixing  the  unions  with 
illegality,  and  thus  became  their  charter  of  legality.  Yet  it  did 
not  declare  them  legal  out  and  out,  as  a  railway  company  is 
legal  or  a  political  club,  or  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Animals  is  legal.  It — wdth  its  supplement  in  1876 — 
encouraged  them  to  register  and  to  deposit  proper  rules,  and 
enabled  them  to  hold  property  and  to  sue  or  to  prosecute  de¬ 
faulting  officials.  Strikes  were  distinctly  legalised  in  1876,  if 
not  in  1871.  But,  unless  the  Acts  expressly  authorised  them 
to  do  certain  things  which  they  could  not  do  before,  they  were, 
and  are  still,  outside  the  law,  for  by  the  common  law  the  taint 
of  restraining  trade  is  upon  them.  But  stronger  even  than  this 
disability  is  the  downright  enactment  of  the  1871  Statute  that 
the  courts  shall  not  entertain  proceedings  for  breaches  of  any 
of  a  large  number  of  the  agreements  which  unionists  and  unions 
ordinarily  enter  into  with  one  another,  e.g.  the  contract  between 
a  member  and  his  union  for  ‘‘  benefit”  in  certain  contingencies, 
say,  for  sick  pay.  Parliament  in  effect  said:  ‘‘You  are  still 
to  a  certain  extent  obnoxious  to  the  law ;  you  still  hinder  trade 
by  your  strikes ;  we  will  not  allow  anyone  to  ‘  go  for  ’  you  on 
that  account,  but  neither  will  we  allow  you  to  go  for  one  another ; 
you  must  settle  your  differences  among  yourselves ;  you  shall  not 
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come  to  our  judges  ;  you  exist  only  by  tlie  consent  of  one  another.” 
And  to  this  day,  if  a  union  expels  a  member,  whether  caprici¬ 
ously  or  not,  he  has  no  redress  at  law  ;  he  must  go  and  give  up 
any  prospect  he  may  have  had  of  getting  some  return  for  his 
subscriptions.  But  presumably  he  knows  this  when  he  joins. 

Thus  Trade  I^nions  have  become  a  sort  of  demi-monde  among 
our  institutions.  They  have  long  passed  from  the  criminal  stage, 
and  from  time  to  time  a  status  of  greater  respectability  is  sug¬ 
gested.  Recently  the  Royal  Commission  recommended  complete 
legalisation.  It  is  the  unions  which  have  hitherto  declined  this 
honour — mainly  because  they  do  not  want  to  be  sued,  and  are, 
therefore,  content  not  to  sue.  They  are,  in  fact,  under  a  cloud 
— which  perhaps  accounts  for  their  nebulous  legal  position. 

This  is  especially  marked  in  respect  of  the  vexed  question  ; 
Can  unions  sue  and  be  sued?  This  is  the  heart  of  the  problem  : 
where  the  money  is,  there  the  pinch  is.  The  whole  hubbub 
bas  arisen  from  the  unanimous  decision  of  the  House  of  Lords 
in  1901  in  the  Taff  Vale  case,  which  is  summarised  by  Sir 
(fodfrey  Lushington  {Report  of  Royal  Commission,  p.  107)  thus: 
“  Action  against  unions  and  officials  for  conspiring  to  induce 
breach  of  contract,  and  to  interfere  with  the  railway  company 
by  picketing  and  other  unlawful  acts.  Verdict  against  de¬ 
fendants.  Held  in  House  of  Lords  that  union  funds  were  liable.” 
The  Amalgamated  Society  of  Railway  Servants  ultimately  had 
to  pay  .C‘‘23,000  as  damages. 

From  that  moment  to  this  a  conflict  has  raged  whether  Par¬ 
liament  did  or  did  not  intend  to  exempt  unions  from  being  sued, 
and,  per  contra,  to  forbid  their  suing.  Of  course,  no  one  con¬ 
tends  that  what  the  House  of  Lords  laid  down  is  not  the  law, 
but  a  clamour  has  gone  up  that  this  law  is  not  just,  and  ought 
to  be  altered,  and  the  historical  argument  is  naturally  craved  in 
aid  of  the  ethical. 

Before  considering  what  Parliament  intended,  let  us  see  what 
it  in  fact  said. 

One  section  (9)  in  the  Act  of  1871,  paraphrased  into  ordinary 
English,  enacts  that  the  trustees — in  whom  the  whole  property 
of  the  society  is  vested  by  law — and  some  other  officers  of  regis¬ 
tered  Trade  Unions  may  represent  their  unions  in  any  court 
whatever,  as  plaintiffs  or  prosecutors,  or  as  defendants  in  any 
proceeding  “touching  or  concerning  the  property,  right  or 
claim  to  property  of  the  Trade  Union,’’  and  shall  sue  and  be 
sued,  and  so  on. 

Now  it  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that  this  section  only  refers 
to  contract — one  of  the  two  great  divisions  of  our  civil  law— 
the  other  being  that  of  torts,  i.e.,  wTongs  not  connected  with  a 
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contract,  e.g.  assault,  libel,  or  conspiracy  to  injure,  i^’C.  The 
Taff  Vale  Eailway,  of  course,  sued  in  tort.  As  to  contracts, 
then,  no  question  arises  ;  the  tradesman  who  cannot  get  his  money 
—if  1  may  be  forgiven  for  supposing  such  a  case — for  the  office 
lurniture  which  he  supplied,  can  sue  the  trustees,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  if  they  have  a  dispute  with  the  landlord  about  the 
lease  of  the  office  premises  they  can  sue  him.  Nobody,  1  supixise, 
wants  to  alter  this  bit  of  the  law — the  Government  Bill  ex¬ 
pressly  keeps  it  (s.  4) — though  the  writings  and  speeches  of 
unionists  sometimes  seem  to  mean  that  they  would  abolish  actions 
for  contracts  as  well.  What,  then,  does  the  Act  say  about 
torts?  Nothing — and  hence  the  trouble  has  arisen.  How,  in 
the  absence  of  express  words,  a  judge  of  first  instance  and  the 
House  of  Jjords  (i.e.,  tive  members)  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
union  funds  were  liable  in  tort,  and  how,  owing  to  such  absence, 
the  Court  of  Appeal  (i.e.,  three  members)  came  to  the  diametric¬ 
ally  op|X)site  conclusion,  this  is  not  the  place  to  rehearse;  any¬ 
one  who  can  enjoy  the  intellectual  exercise  of  dialectics  for  its 
own  sake  should  read  these  seven  judgments. 

rarliament,  then,  said  nothing  about  unions'  liability  in  tort. 
Was  this  silence  intentional  or  not?  It  seems  that,  in  a  sense, 
it  was.  In  the  first  place,  throughout  the  not  very  lengthy 
tlebates  on  the  Bill  in  Hansard,  there  is  hardly  a  word  on  the 
subject.  The  only  reference  1  can  find  touching  it  at  all  is  in 
a  speech  on  the  second  reading  (March  14th,  1871)  by  a  respected 
Conservative  member,  8ir  Charles  Adderley  (afterwards  Lord 
Norton),  who  said  :  "What  was  there  to  prevent  Trade  Unions 
.  .  .  from  being  brought  under  the  Friendly  Societies  Acts?  All 
benefit  societies  might  be  brought  under  one  principle,  and  the 
law  should  give  them  its  protection,  and  allow  them  to  sue  and 
be  sued,  provided  they  woidd  submit  to  the  conditions  that  would 
prevent  their  militating  against  the  general  good."  But  there  is 
strong  reason  for  thinking  that  even  these  words  (in  italics)  only 
refer  to  litigation  with  members  of  the  union,  and  not  with 
outsiders. 

The  silence  of  the  debates  on  the  specific  point  of  torts  against 
non-members  is  easily  accounted  for  by  the  sympathy  of  the 
Liberal  Government'll  the  day  with  the  minority  report  of  the 
Trade  Union  Commission  of  1869,  signed  by  the  late  "Tom” 
Hughes  and  the  living  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison,  who  were  regarded 
as  the  men’s  champions,  to  which,  apparently,  the  Earl  of  Lich¬ 
field  assented.  It  is  well  known  that  Mr.  Bruce’s  Bill  was 
founded  on  that  report,  and  their  recommendation  was — 

That  it  is  expedient  to  give  full  and  positive  protection  to  the  property 
and  funds  of  Trade  Unions. 

3  Q  2 
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That  it  is  expedient  to  carry  out  this  end  by  the  following  process  : — 

5.  Union  not  to  be  (otherwise  than  under  the  sections  of  the  Acts  referred 
to)  capable  of  suing  as  a  corporate  body,  or  of  recovering  at  law  contribu¬ 
tions,  arrears  or  fines  against  its  own  nieinbers,  or  of  otherwise  enforcin'' 
at  law  or  in  equity  any  of  its  rules,  resolutions,  or  contracts  as  against 
any  of  its  members. 

(j.  Union  not  to  be  (otherwise  than  as  aforesaid)  capable  of  being  sued  as 
a  corporate  body,  or  of  being  dissolved,  or  otherwise  wound  up  by  the 
Courts;  and  not  to  be  accountable  in  law  or  equity  to  its  members  in 
respect  of  any  rule,  agreement,  resolution,  or  act  of  the  society  (p.  Ixiii.). 

The  words  in  brackets  do  not  affect  this  point.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  words  referring  to  the  “  corporate  ”  capacity 
of  the  unions  were  deliberately  intended  to  exclude  litigation  of 
some  sort  by,  or  against,  outsiders,  though  whether  these  Com¬ 
missioners  were  thinking  of  “tort”  as  well  as  of  “contract.” 
and  wished  to  exclude  both,  does  not  appear  on  the  face  of  it. 
At  any  rate,  the  Government  put  “contract”  into  the  Bill,  as 
we  have  seen,  and  left  out  “  tort,”  and  Parliament,  whether 
thinking  of  it  or  not,  certainly  did  not  put  it  in. 

There  is,  however,  jwsitive  evidence.  ^Ir.  Cfeorgc  Howell,  a 
veteran  Trade  Union  leader  and  ex-M.P.,  in  an  introduction 
which  he  wrote  in  January,  1901,  to  a  legal  text-book  on  Trade 
Union  law,  dealt  expressly  with  the  Taff  Vale  controversy,  which 
had  just  been  stimulated  by  the  union’s  victory  in  the  Court 
of  Appeal.  He  says:  “As  to  the  intention  of  the  legislature 
in  this  respect,  I  can  speak  with  some  authority,  as  I  had  more 
to  do  with  the  negotiations  respecting  the  enactment  of  the 
Trade  Union  Acts,  1871  and  1876,  during  their  passage  through 
both  Houses  of  Parliament,  than  any  other  living  man.  The 
Members  of  Parliament  who  were  more  or  less  the  cx}X)nents 
of  the  views  of  Trade  Unionists  at  that  period  were  iMr.  Thomas 
Hughes — the  late  Judge  Hughes — the  late  Mr.  A.  J.  Mundclla, 
the  late  Sir  James  Stansfeld,  and  Mr.  William  Bathbone,  who 
is,  I  am  glad  to  say,  still  living.  In  my  interview’s  with  the 
then  Home  Secretary,  Sir  Henry  Austin  Bruce,  afterwards  Lord 
Aberdare — and  they  were  many — some  of  which  were  private,  at 
the  residences  of  Sir  James  Stansfeld  and  iMr.  William  Rath- 
bone,  others  by  public  deputation  at  the  House  of  Commons— 
the  question  of  empowering  Trade  Unions  to  sue  and  to  be  sued 
was  often  and  often  discussed.  Some  few'  were  in  favour  of 
embodying  such  power  in  the  Trade  Union  Bill,  but  the  vast 
preix)nderating  opinion  was  averse  to  it.  Any  provision  of  that 
nature  was  intentionally  left  out,  the  Home  Secretary  being 
quite  as  strong  on  that  point  as  Messrs.  Hughes,  iMundella, 
J.  Hinde  Palmer,  Serjeant  Simon,  and — so  far  as  my  memory 
serves  me — the  representatives  of  labour  and  officials  of  Trade 
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Unions,  whose  mouthpiece  I  then  was,  were  strongly  averse 
to  any  clause  being  in  the  Bill  which  would  open  the  door  to 
litigation.  In  this  the  Government  concurred.  The  absence, 
therefore,  of  any  express  power  enabling  a  union  to  sue  or  to 
be  sued,  was  intentional  on  the  part  of  the  authors  of  the  measure, 
and  that  intention  was  endorsed  in  the  ])assage  of  the  Bill  through 
Parliament.”  Mr.  Howell  must  here  be  referring  to  litigation 
for  torts,  otherwise  his  remarks  would  be  irrelevant  to  the  Taff 
Vale  case  which  he  is  discussing.  But  even  he  does  not  say 
that  the  litigation  intentionally  excluded  was  by  or  against  out¬ 
siders,  and  it  is  possible  that  he  only  means  that  between  an 
union  and  its  members.  Again,  it  may  be  that  the  question  of 
litigation  for  torts  between  an  union  and  its  members  was  not 
intentionally  left  out,  but  was  not  thought  of.  And  this,  1 
believe,  is  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison’s  view — that  trade  unions  not 
being  corporations,  it  never  occurred  to  anyone  that  they  could 
sue  or  be  sued.  Whatever  change  the  x\ct  of  1871  may  have 
made  as  to  contract,  it  made  none  as  to  tort,  and,  on  the  whole, 
it  is  perhaps  truer  to  say  that  Parliament  in  that  year  was  not 
thinking  of  torts  than  that  it  intentionally  passed  them  over. 
However,  the  legal  world,  at  any  rate  my  nook  of  it,  was  re¬ 
cently  startled  by  a  passage  in  the  majority  report  of  the  Boyal 
Commissioners,  signed  by  Lord  Dunedin,  Mr.  Arthur  Cohen, 
K.C.,  P.C.,  and  ^Ir.  Sidney  Webb,  advancing  for  the  first  time 
the  theory  that  ‘‘all  along,”  i.e.,  even  before  1871,  the  funds 
of  Trade  Unions  were  liable  for  torts — if  only  the  correct  pro¬ 
cedure  was  taken,  so  that  the  House  of  Lords  laid  down  no  new 
principle,  and  did  nothing  inconsistent  with  the  legislation  of 
1871 — of  this,  these  three  Commissioners  say  they  are  ‘‘satis¬ 
fied.”  Obviously,  much  deference  is  due  to  an  opinion  of  such 
very  eminent  lawyers  as  the  first  two,  and  of  such  a  master  of 
the  history  of  the  subject  as  the  third,  but  other  lawyers  do 
dissent  strongly  from  this  view.  At  any  rate,  it  is  remarkable 
that  no  such  action  was  brought  during  the  decades  when  the 
unions  were  in  what  I  have  ventured  to  call  the  criminal  stage, 
when  their  opponents  were  only  too  ready  to  beat  them  with 
any  stick — that  of  the  law  of  choice.  A  treasure  of  legal  artillery 
lay  at  the  feet  of  the  lawyers  if  they  had  only  known  it. 

0!  fortunatos  niniiutn  sua  si  bona  norinil 

The  impartial  reader  must  decide  for  himself  what  Parliament 
intended  in  1871  as  to  the  liability  of  union  funds.  ]\Iy  own 
view  is  that  no  one  thought  of  their  litigating  with  anyone  but 
their  own  members,  except  as  to  contracts  between  unions  and 
outsiders,  and  that  everyone  concerned  deliberately  rejected  this 
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capacity  at  the  earnest  wish  of  the  unionists  themselves — alwavs 
with  that  exception.  This  is  borne  out  by  what  Sir  George 
Jessel,  Master  of  the  Rolls,  who  had  taken  part  in  the  debate 
on  the  Bill  in  1871,  said  in  1880  :  “There  was  a  great  difficulty 
in  suing  and  getting  their  property  from  third  persons,  and  one 
object  of  the  Act  was  to  enable  these  societies  to  sue  in  respect 
of  their  property,  and  also  to  enable  them  to  hold  property,  such 
as  a  house  or  office,  but  it  was  not  intended  that  the  contracts 
entered  into  by  the  members  of  the  society  should  he  made  legal 
contracts  inter  se,  so  that  Courts  of  Justice  should  interfere  to 
enforce  them  ’’  (Rigby  v.  Connol,  14  Ch.D.,  at  p.  490).  I  think, 
then,  that  the  question  whether  unions  should  sue  or  be  sued 
for  torts  was  never  raised. 

To  make  the  story  complete,  it  must  be  added  that  someone 
discovered  that  though  the  Act  of  1871  prevented  a  member 
from  suing  his  union  for  “  benefit"  or  sick  pay,  or  any  sum  of 
that  sort  due  to  him  under  the  rules,  it  did  not  prevent  his  getting 
an  injunction  against  the  union  restraining  it  from  parting  with 
the  cor|X)rate  funds  illegally,  i.e.,  against  the  rules.  So  far  as 
I  know,  the  first  instance  of  such  an  injunction  going  was  in 
a  Scotch  case  in  1880,  when  the  trustees  of  the  .Amalgamated 
Society  of  Railway  Servants  for  Scotland  successfully  claimed 
an  injunction  against  the  trustees  of  the  Motherwell  branch  of 
the  union  applying  certain  funds  of  the  latter  in  a  particular  way, 
as  they  proposed  to  do.  Since  that  date  injunctions  against 
unions  at  the  instance  of  members  to  restrain  diversion  of  the 
funds  have  gone  on  increasing,  and  they  have  sometimes  been 
extended  to  prohibiting  interference  by  a  union  with  the  trade 
of  a  member  or  an  employer.  Finally,  in  1905  the  House  of 
Lords  decided  (by  four  to  two)  in  Houden's  case  that  such  actions 
for  injunctions  were  maintainable.  1  am  not  aware  that  unionists 
make  any  grievance  of  this  form  of  action.  But  if — as  has 
actually  been  proposed  in  a  Bill — they  secured  the  immunity  of 
the  unions  from  all  actions,  they  would  have  got  rid  of  this  one 
too. 

In  one  case  between  1871  and  the  Taft  Vale  case,  costs  and 
an  injunction  were  granted  against  an  union  as  such  ;  and  in 
another,  costs,  an  injunction,  and  damages;  and  in  another,  in 
which  it  was  unsuccessfully  attempted  to  make  an  union,  as 
such,  a  party  (sued)  to  an  action,  the  union  was  allowed  costs. 
But  the  actual  legal  question  whether  unions  could  sue  and  be 
sued  for  torts  was  never  discussed  till  it  was  threshed  out  in 
the  Taff  Vale  case. 

In  that  state  of  things  Mr.  Whittaker,  not  a  liabour  Member, 
introduced  into  the  House  of  Commons  a  Bill  which  is,  word 
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for  word  (except  the  date),  the  same  as  the  Trades’  Dispute  Bill 
presented  early  in  1906  by  Cr.  Hudson.  It  projxised,  among 
other  things,  total  immunity  of  the  funds,  at  any  rate  for  torts. 
On  March  10th,  1905,  that  Bill  went  to  a  second  reading  by 
•25’2  to  130,  without  any  official  opfxisition  by  the  Conservative 
Government,  though  Sir  Robert  Finlay  spoke,  and  he  and  other 
ministers  voted  against  it.  It  never  came  to  a  third  reading. 
The  measure  of  the  present  Government  on  the  subject  was 
brought  in,  without  the  total  immunity  clause,  on  March  28th. 
On  March  30th  last  the  second  reading  of  the  Whittaker-Hudson 
Bill  was  carried  by  416  to  66,  i.e.,  a  majority  of  350,  but,  doubt¬ 
less  in  view  of  the  Government’s  surrender,  it  was  dropped. 

On  April  25th,  the  second  reading  of  the  Government  Bill 
was  carried  without  a  division.  But  section  4  then  ran  very 
different  from  section  4  as  it  now  stands,  carried  in  committee 
on  August  3rd  by  257  to  29.  Here  is  the  heart  of  the  matter. 
The  words  are  :  — 

4.  -An  action  against  a  Trade  I’nion,  or  any  branch  thereof,  whether  of 
workmen  or  masters,  or  against  any  members  or  officials  thereof  on  belialf 
of  themselves  and  all  other  members  of  the  Trade  Union,  for  the  recovery 
of  damages  in  respect  of  any  tortious  act  alleged  to  have  been  committed 
by  or  on  behalf  of  the  Trade  Unions,  shall  not  be  entertained  by  any  court; 
provided  that  nothing  in  this  action  shall  affect  the  liability  of  the  trustees 
of  such  unions  to  be  sued  in  the  events  provided  for  hy  the  Trade  Union 
.Act,  1871,  Section  9. 

“Section  9,”  as  has  already  been  said,  applies  only  to  contracts 
(and  criminal  proceedings).  What  then  “  except  in  certain  cir¬ 
cumstances”  in  the  marginal  summary  (which,  however,  has  no 
legal  validity)  means  I  do  not  know.  The  words  in  the  margin 
have  survived  from  the  discarded  s.  4,  where  they  had  a  meaning. 

It  is  widely  asserted  that  in  the  General  Election  a  very  large 
number  of  Liberal  candidates  pledged  themselves,  some  to  the 
Whittaker-Hudson  Bill,  and  some  to  the  cry,  ‘‘As  you  were 
before  the  Tali'  Vale  case.”  .\s  it  is  by  no  means  clear,  even 
to  lawyers,  w'hat  the  legal  state  of  things  w'as  before  that  event, 
those  who  made  the  latter  protestation  d  vide  are  very  much  in 
the  jx)sition  of  the  hero  of  a  once  popular  play,  who  observes 
to  two  ladies  :  ‘‘To  one  of  you  I  am  married.  I  know  not 
which  it  is,  but  that  one  1  adore.” 

So  much  for  history  ;  now  for  merits. 

Contracts  apart,  in  plain  English,  section  4  means  an  union 
can  do  no  wrong.  Nobody  ever  heard,  or  probably  ever  will 
hear,  of  a  general  meeting  of  an  union,  or  of  its  governing  body 
in  solemn  conclave,  decreeing  that  the  members  should  destroy 
the  w'orks  of  an  obnoxious  employer.  But  if  they  did,  and  the 
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order  was  carried  out,  the  union  funds,  under  this  clause,  could 
not  be  touched,  and  it  would  be  the  same,  of  course,  for  less 
outrageous  resolutions.  It  is  true  that  the  individual  abettors 
and  peri)etrators  could  be  sent  to  prison,  but  what  compensation 
is  this  to  the  injured  owner  or,  it  may  be,  to  the  insurance 
company  behind  him?  And  if  it  were  true  that  an  union,  as  such, 
never  had  committed  a  wrong  against  an  outsider,  and  certain 
that  it  would  never,  I  should  still  strongly  object  to  stereotype 
on  the  Statute  Book  the  principle  that  any  institution  can  do 
no  wrong.  Alone  among  British  institutions  the  King  can  do 
no  wrong — a  theory,  as  we  all  know,  designed  as  a  mighty  engine 
of  State  to  fix  liability  all  the  surer  and  swifter  on  the  proper 
shoulders.  If  it  be  a  privilege,  it  cannot  be  extended.  More¬ 
over,  such  absolute  exemjdion  would  be  a  temptation  to  do  wrong 
which  at  times  no  body  of  human  beings  could  resist.  The 
former  outlaws  will  become  above-laws. 

Exce|>t  the  argument  from  history,  I  have  heard  no  reason 
alleged  for  the  pro^xised  irresiXDnsibility. 

The  great  bulk  of  the  debates  in  Committee — all  that  concerns 
us — is  reported  in  Hansard  for  August  3rd,  1906.  The  Committee 
sat  continuously  from  a  little  after  noon  on  Friday  till  about  one 
o’clock  the  next  morning,  and  1  cannot  help  thinking  that  dis¬ 
cussion  was  carried  on  very  much  under  a  sense  of  the  im¬ 
perative  need  of  beginning  the  holidays  on  the  morrow,  a  hope 
duly  achieved.  Some  of  the  six^cches,  as  reported,  I  cannot 
understand,  but  on  the  main  point  it  is  not  necessary  to  go  further 
than  that  of  the  arch-convert ,  the  Attorney-General ,  whose  skilful 
handling,  by  the  way,  of  the  details  of  the  measure  in  Committee 
is  attested  in  every  column.  What  it  conies  to  is  this,  that  the 
Government  thought — at  any  rate,  now — that  “  the  existing 
state  of  things  sujiposed  to  be  established  in  1871  should  remain 
unaltered  for  an  indefinite  ]K'riod  ”  (Hansard,  1731).  But  Sir 
John  Walton  knows  as  well  as  anyone  the  historical  facts  just 
set  out,  and  therefore  he  knows  that  there  was  not,  in  fact,  that 
“  thirty  years’  lease  of  immunity  ”  of  which  he  spoke,  and  that 
probably  Parliament  never  thought  of  giving  any  such  title ;  at 
any  rate,  he  knows,  as  the  Chief  liawyer,  that  good  lawyers 
have  held  that  immunity  never  was  the  law,  and  that  the  House 
of  Lords,  by  saying  that  that  is  good  law,  have  made  it  the 
law.  Therefore,  at  any  rate,  he  knows  that  he  is  seeking  to 
change  the  law,  and,  in  the  total  absence  from  his  oration  on 
August  3rd  of  any  justification  of  changing  the  law,  of  any  reason¬ 
ing  on  the  merits,  his  preference  against  it,  as  expressed  on 
April  25th,  must  stand. 

But  there  was  another  protagonist,  as  there  always  is  when 
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Mr.  Asquith  comes  into  the  field.  He,  too,  ignores  the  actual 
decisions  against  the  unions  as  “  entities,”  in  the  railed-off  thirty 
years,  but  he  does  not  disguise  his  preference  for  the  pre-lap- 
sarian  proposal  of  the  Attorney-General,  viz.,  a  change  in  the 
law  of  agency,  such  as  was  formulated  on  March  30th  or  April 
•2r)th.  His  conversion,  it  seems,  was  effected  by  the  immunity 
of  the  men’s  unions  being  extended  to  those  of  the  masters — 
who  say  they  do  not  want  it  (and,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  will  be 
able  to  do  nothing  with  it  when  they  get  it).  It  might  as  well 
be  argued,  to  justify  throwing  open  to  wives  those  actions  against 
husbands  not  yet  permitted  by  the  law,  that  those  now  denied 
to  the  latter  against  the  former  should  he  simultaneously  con¬ 
ceded.  Or  supix)se  it  was  again  sought  to  abolish  actions  for 
breach  of  promise  of  marriage  ;  is  it  cynical  to  suggest  that  most 
men  would  be  in  favour  of  the  proposal?  Would  it  become  right 
because  it  was  enacted  in  the  same  breath ,  ‘  ‘  And  you  ladies  may 
jilt  as  often  as  you  like  ”  ? 

I  am  honestly  not  aware  of  anything  in  the  nature  of  argu¬ 
ment  on  the  merits  other  than  what  I  have  touched  on. 

Further,  I  submit  that  such  an  extreme  measure  is  unnecessary 
because  the  rest  of  the  Government  Bill  gives  the  unions  nearly 
all  they  claim,  and  very  nearly,  though  not  quite,  all  they  can, 
in  my  opinion,  reasonably  ask.  I  will  touch  on  each  head  with 
a  brevity  which  only  an  editor  can  exact. 

(1)  The  law  of  conspiracy  in  trade  disputes  is  to  be  amended 
by  forbidding  actions  against  a  number  of  cons[)irers,  unless  an 
action  could  be  brought  against  each  one  singly  for  what  he 
has  done.  As  the  only  conspirer  hitherto  worth  powder  and 
shot  has  been  an  union — which  is  now  to  be  hors  concours — it  is 
difficult  to  see  the  value  of  this  provision — to  say  nothing  of  the 
fact  that  if  you  can  punish  A,  B,  and  C  singly,  you  do  not  want 
to  proceed  against  A-i-B-i-C.  The  gleaning  of  the  gra^K's  of  the 
union  is  better  than  the  vintage  of  the  lodge  steward. 

Now  the  fact  is  that  the  legal  weapon  with  which  the  unions 
have  almost  invariably  been  assailed  or  ”  hit  ”  is  the  action  for 
conspiracy  to  injure.  Its  first  success  seems  to  have  been  scored 
as  recently  as  1893.  I  have  collected  all,  or  almost  all,  the 
reported  cases  since  1871,  and  there  are  very  few  in  which  this 
was  not  the  method  of  attack.  It  was  in  the  Taff  Vale  case. 
Nay,  more,  when  union  officials  have  been  sued  it  has  generally 
been  in  this  form.  Yet  more  than  one  authority  proposes  the 
abolition  of  this  action  in  trade  disputes.  Sir  Godfrey  Lushiug- 
ton,  one  of  the  recent  Commissioners,  by  no  means  a  pro-unionist, 
believes  ”  that  substantial  reasons  exist  for  holding  there  to  be 
a  strong  case  for  relief  against  the  law  as  it  now  stands  ”  (Report, 
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p.  77),  and,  after  what,  if  1  may  say  so,  appears  to  me  a  con-  p 
vincing  argument,  he  roundly  })roi)oses  to  abolish  the  process.  j 
“On  a  review,”  he  says,  “  of  the  whole  matter,  I  am  of  opinion 
that  no  ground  exists  of  public  policy  or  justice  to  private  interests  !, 
to  make  it  necessary  that  in  trade  disputes  conspiracy  to  injure  ■ 
should  continue  to  be  a  cause  of  action.”  It  is  not  easy  to  see  t 

why  in  this  respect  a  Liberal  Government  should  be  less  Liberal  * 

than  he  is 

(■2)  As  to  picketing,  there  seems  to  be  pretty  general  agreement. 

The  only  form  in  which  the  law  allows  it  at  present  is  that  of 
keeping  up  the  line  of  communication — not  only,  however,  with  . 
the  pickets’  own  forces,  but  with  neutrals  whom  they  are  seek¬ 
ing  to  enlist  in  their  quarrel.  Workmen  at  war  naturally  assume 
that  other  workmen  will  sympathise  with  them  and  take  their 
side,  tl'.at  there  is  “  solidarity,”  as  the  French  say,  between  them 
—an  a- sumption  which  every  class  in  this  country,  in  turn,  makes 
with  truth.  When  new  workmen  are  imported  to  take  the  places 
of  strikers,  the  latter  commonly  complain  that  the  newcomers  i 

do  not  know  the  merits  of  the  case,  or  they  would  not  take  on  | 

the  job  their  comrades  have  “chucked.”  But  in  their  over-  f 

tures  to  them  they  have  been  confined  to  the  barest  obtaining 
or  communicating  information,  and  the  slightest  deviation  from  y 

this  catechetic  system  has  been  punished  ;  indeed,  of  recent  years  | 

the  further  restriction  has  been  imported  that  even  this  modicum  ij 

of  licence  must  not  amount  to  a  nuisance  at  common  law.  There  | 

have  in  the  past  been  shameful  excesses  of  picketing,  and  the  Ij 

criminal  law  is  rightly  enforced  with  severity.  But,  I  think,  I 

repression  has  sometimes  gone  too  far.  Take  this  case  reported  jJ 

in  The  Times  of  November  28th,  1905.  A  firm  named  Wallis  | 

had  a  trade  dispute  with  some  of  their  workmen,  and  dismissed  | 
them.  Their  union  sent  two  or  three  pickets  to  patrol  outside 
the  firm’s  premises  with  cards  in  their  hats  with  the  words  ) 

“  Pickets  ”  and  a  statement  that  the  firm’s  French  polishers  were  ;; 

“on  strike  against  a  reduction  of  Id.  an  hour  in  their  wage.”  j 

Whether  the  statement  was  true  or  not,  I  do  not  know.  The  J 

pickets  did  nothing  else,  they  accosted  no  one  entering  or  leaving  | 

the  shop,  and  they  spoke  to  no  one  employed  there,  but  the  If 

employers  swore  that  their  proceedings  were  a  nuisance  and  an  | 

annoyance  to  them,  and  an  injunction  was  granted  and  confirmed  | 

on  appeal  by  two  Lord  Justices — no  doubt  at  the  expense  of  the  | 

union — confining  the  men  to  obtaining  or  communicating  in-  | 

formation.  This,  I  think,  was  an  injustice.  I  supjxjse  to  put  || 

themselves  in  order  they  took  the  cards  out  of  their  hats.  I 

In  this  state  of  the  law  the  unions  naturally  demand  the  right  | 
of  “  peaceable  persuasion,”  and  this  the  Government  has 
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granted.  The  Bill,  by  the  way,  does  not  guard  against  the 
common  law  nuisance  theory,  nor  did  the  unionists’  Bill.  No 
doubt  this  new  right  will  open  the  door  to  a  good  deal  of  im¬ 
portunity  on  the  j)art  of  the  pickets,  but  not  more,  perhaps, 
than  the  ordinary  elector  has  to  put  u])  with  from  canvassers 
in  a  hot  contest.  It  ought  to  bo  (piite  easy  to  make  definite 
regulations  to  ensure  jucketing  “  peaceably  and  in  a  reasonable 
manner.”  When  unionists  talk  of  legal  equality  of  their  unions 
with  the  masters’,  they  should  remember  that  the  masters  do 
not  picket.  The  question  of  the  numbers  of  pickets,  according 
to  the  Government,  is  entirely  one  of  reasonableness. 

(3)  The  next  provision,  as  amended  in  Committee,  is  mainly 
borrowed  from  the  Ke{)ort  of  the  Boyal  Commission,  Sir  W.  T. 
Lewis  dissenting. 

.\n  act  done  by  a  per.-ion  in  contemplation  or  furtherance  of  a  trade  dis¬ 
pute  shall  not  be  actionable  as  a  tort  on  the  ground  only  that  it  induces 
some  other  person  to  break  a  contract  of  employment,  or  tluit  it  is  an 
interlerence  with  the  trade,  business,  or  employment  of  some  other  person, 
or  with  the  right  of  some  other  person  to  dispose  of  his  capital  or  his 
labour  as  he  wills. 

.As  Sir  Cfodfrcy  Lushington  says,  ”  This  is  a  general  and  com¬ 
prehensive  provision,  covering  almost  everything.”  Indeed,  it 
is  so  general  that  it  is  difficult  to  see  what  it  is  specially  meant 
to  safeguard.  Apparently  it  is  intended  to  secure  immunity  for 
the  individual  boy  cotter,  or  the  cook  in  the  well-worn  illus¬ 
tration,  who  says  to  her  employer,  ”  Discharge  the  butler,  or  1 
leave,”  or  the  delegate  who  says  to  a  master,  “Unless  you  turn 
off  such  and  such  a  hand,  I  shall  call  my  men  out.”  In  other 
words,  if  such  attempts  to  coerce  employers  and  to  prejudice  em¬ 
ployed  are  torts — and  there  is  a  lingering  tendency  to  regard 
interference  with  a  man’s  right  to  trade  or  to  labour  in  his  own 
way  as  a  wrong  which  the  law  especially  disfavours  on  the  ground 
of  public  policy — they  are  to  be  torts  no  longer.  But  no  others 
are  legalised.  For  example,  a  libel  would  still  be  actionable: 
a  trade  union  which  published  a  newspaper  has  had  to  pay 
damages  for  defamation  in  its  columns.  And  “  black  lists,”  that 
is,  lists  of  obnoxious  employers  or  workmen — for  masters  circu¬ 
late  these  lists  too — if  defamatory  would  be  still  illegal. 

Within  this  provision  is  included  a  “  sympathetic  or  secondary 
strike  ” — a  very  convenient  term  invented  by  the  Boyal  Com¬ 
missioners.  In  the  industrial,  as  in  any  other  campaign,  cutting 
off  the  adversary’s  supplies  is  an  im].)ortant  and  normal  manoeuvre. 
It  is  obvious  that  when  is  the  employer  attacked,  if  E^,  E^, 
and  so  on — other  employers  who  supply  E^  with  goods  or  material 
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— can  1)6  pcrsuadcil  or  forced  to  withhold  supplies  from  him, 
or,  again,  if  customers  (C^  C-,  etc.)  can  be  induced  not  to  buy 
frorn  him,  will  be  more  likely  to  capitulate  the  quicker.  It 
is,  no  doubt,  very  hard  on  E-  and  and  and  C-,  who  have 
no  quarrel  with  E^  or  their  own  workpeople.  But  as  the  latter 
are  entitled  to  strike  without  giving  any  reason,  this  provision 
im{)Oses  no  new  burden  uix)n  them.  It  is  an  instance  of  neutrals 
suffering  thrpugh  commerce  with  a  belligerent.  If  an  union 
may  lawfully  call  out  its  men  from  one  shot),  it  may  from  another. 
But  perhaps  “  secondary  ”  strikes  should  be  speciffcally  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  Bill.  They  may  fairly  be  considered  within  the 
range  of  trade  disputes. 

This  clause  also  sets  at  rest  the  vexed  question  as  to  the 
legality  of  inducing  anyone  to  break  a  contract — that  chiefly  in 
contemplation  being  a  workman’s  to  give  a  definite  notice  of  his 
intention  to  discontinue  his  job  or  to  strike.  The  union  being 
ex  hypothesi  again  not  liable  for  any  such  instigation,  the  question 
becomes  almost  academic.  But  it  must  not  be  assumed  that  to 
advise  a  breach  of  contract  is  necessarily  immoral.  The  ix)int 
was  material  in  the  “  Stop-Day  ”  case  in  1903,  when  the  South 
Wales  Miners’  Federation  had  ultimately  to  pay  the  Glamorgan¬ 
shire  Coal  Company  over  £60,000  for  inducing  breaches  of  con¬ 
tract  by  advising  a  strike  or  three  or  four  days’  stop.  In  fact,  the 
union  was  treated  as  a  guilty  co-resi)ondent. 

No  one  in  the  “  Stop  Day  ”  case  contended  that  the  individual 
defaulters  were  not  liable.  There  were  about  100,000,  1  believe. 
But,  it  was  strongly  urged,  the  union  was  guiltless.  The  judge 
found  that  it,  the  entity,  had  acted  honestly  and  without  malice, 
indeed,  with  the  desire  of  putting  money  into  the  pockets  of  the 
mine  owners.  Surely,  it  was  argued,  the  union  was  entitled 
to  advise  its  members — it  was,  among  other  things,  for  counsel 
in  the  hour  of  difficulty  that  they  paid  year  in  and  year  out— 
and  in  this  particular  instance  they  had  formally  sought  their 
leaders’  guidance.  Were  the  latter  to  refuse  it  because,  in  their 
opinion,  the  best  course  for  the  men  to  take,  in  the  circum¬ 
stances,  was  to  break  their  contracts?  Suppose  a  father  found 
that  his  daughter  had  promised  to  marry  a  man  of  bad  character ; 
was  he  to  abstain  from  persuading,  or  even  bringing  pressure  to 
bear  on  her  to  withdraw  her  word?  Nay,  was  he  not  bound  to 
do  so?  And  was  ho  liable  in  damages  to  the  jilted  suitor?  Or, 
again,  a  manager  of  a  big  firm,  who  must  give  a  year’s  notice, 
goes  to  a  doctor  to  consult  him  about  his  health.  The  latter 
says,  “  You  must  cease  work  and  go  abroad  at  once.  You  must 
not  go  on  another  day.  Your  life  is  at  stake.”  Is  the  doctor 
liable  to  the  firm,  if  their  manager  takes  his  advice,  for  the 
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dislocation  of  their  business?  A  learned  friend  suggests  another 
illustration.  A  client  goes  to  a  solicitor  to  discuss  the  state  of 
his  affairs.  The  upshot  is  that  the  solicitor  convinces  him  that 
it  will  pay  him  better  in  hard  cash  to  throw  up  a  certain  contract 
than  to  fulfil  it.  Is  the  solicitor  to  be  liable  in  damages  to  the 
third  person  whose  contract  is  not  performed?  Again,  suppose 
a  manufacturer  has  an  employee  who  is  necessarily  entrusted 
with  the  secret  of  a  chemical  process,  and  who  is  under  covenant 
not  to  divulge  it.  An  unscrupulous  rival  bribes  the  servant  to 
come  into  his  service  and,  through  the  latter’s  technical  know¬ 
ledge,  to  undersell  his  former  master.  Is  the  tempter  to  be  liable 
in  damages  to  the  man  whose  monoix)ly  he  has  stolen  ?  In  all 
these  instances  the  same  conduct,  incitement  to  break  a  promise, 
has  varied  respectively  from  the  performance  of  a  positive  moral 
duty  to  downright  immorality. 

The  answer  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  this  case — or,  rather,  of 
the  individual  peers  who  addressed  themselves  to  this  six'cific 
ethical  problem — was,  as  I  understand  it,  something  like  this. 
“True,  occasions  may  arise  wdien  higher  considerations  than 
commercial,  viz.,  religious  or  moral,  come  into  play,  and  the  pre¬ 
ponderating  duty  is  to  recommend  a  breach  of  faith.  But  it  you 
plead  a  higher  and  nobler  law  you  are  not  entitled  to  ignore  the 
obligations  of  a  more  mundane.  Do  your  duty  to  whom  you  owe 
it,  but  you  must  be  prepared  to  pay  for  it.  If  it  is  a  matter  of 
conscience,  you  surely  cannot  object  to  recompense  anyone  you 
injure  in  fulfilling  its  dictates,  for  that,  too,  ought  to  smite  your 
conscience.  At  any  rate,  mere  pecuniary  interest  cannot  justify 
you  in  procuring,  or  your  client  in  committing,  a  breach  of 
contract.”  And  these  principles  they  applied  to  the  case  before 
them  by  deciding  that  the  union  had  not  only  advised,  but  had 
instigated  and  procured  the  series  of  strikes. 

And,  in  this  distinction,  perhaps  we  must  rest.  The  father 
of  the  imprudent  daughter,  if  his  action  has  gone  beyond  passive 
inducement,  it  the  expression  may  be  used,  must  be  prepared  to 
pay  damages  to  the  disappointed  fiance  (though  I  doubt  whether 
he  would  get  much) — content  to  have  saved  his  child ;  the  doctor, 
who  only  prescribes,  is,  of  course,  not  liable,  but  if  it  can  be 
conceived,  if  he  were  to  unite  the  capacity  of  friend  with  that 
of  medical  adviser,  and  w'ere  actively  to  go  about  bringing  pressure 
to  bear  on  the  patient  to  cancel  his  engagement,  I  imagine  that 
he  would  be  in  the  same  legal  position  as  the  father ;  the  same,  I 
submit,  is  true  of  the  solicitor,  and  as  for  the  suborner  of  servants 
in  the  case  supposed,  it  would  be  a  queer  jurisprudence  that  would 
not  mulct  him. 

In  which  category,  then,  is  the  relation  of  an  union  to  its 
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members?  Tt  seems  to  me,  in  a  quasi-paternai.  One  of  the 
main  objects  for  which  a  member  joins  his  society  is  to  get 
official  advice  in  an  industrial  emergency,  and  to  secure  corporate 
action.  It  is  a  Conscil  de  Prud’hotnmes,  and  its  counsels  ought 
to  be  privileged  like  those  of  i)rofessional  men.  This,  perhaps, 
will  be  generally  admitted  as  to  mere  advice.  As  to  active  in¬ 
stigation,  the  moral  question  may  be  more  doubtful.  But  it  must 
be  remembered  that  from  the  necessity  of  the  case,  an  union 
which  counsels  a  breach  of  contract  must  be  at  the  same  time 
the  instrument  which  carries  it  out ;  the  consulting  surgeon  is  the 
operator.  An  union  which  answered  its  members,  “  We  advise 
you  to  come  out,  but  decline  to  organise  your  movement,” 
woidd  display  the  same  humorous  affectation  as  the  person  who 
said,  “Don’t  put  him  under  the  pump”;  it  would  be,  as  has 
been  wittily  said,  “  Willing  to  wound,  but  afraid  to  strijie.” 

The  solution  of  a  modification  of  the  law  of  agency  was  the 
rival  alternative  to  the  present  |X)licy.  As  it  is  to  be  hojx'd  that 
it  will  be  restored  to  favour,  it  must  be  mentioned.  That  law, 
as  to  wrongs  done  by  a  coi’poration,  was  expressed  thus  in  1807 ; 
“  But  with  respect  to  the  question  whether  a  principal  is  answer- 
able  for  the  act  of  his  agent  in  the  course  of  his  master’s  business 
and  for  his  master’s  benefit,  no  sensible  distinction  can  be  drawn 
between  the  case  of  fraud  and  the  case  of  any  other  wrong.  The 
general  rule  is,  that  the  master  is  answerable  for  every  such 
wrong  of  the  servant  or  agent  as  is  committed  in  the  course  of 
the  service  and  for  the  master’s  benefit,  though  no  express  com¬ 
mand  or  privity  of  the  master  be  proved.  That  principle  is  acted 
upon  every  day  in  running  down  cases  ” — and  in  other  cases. 
“  In  all  these  cases  it  may  be  said,  as  it  was  said  here,  that 
the  master  has  not  authorised  the  act.  It  is  true  he  has  not 
authorised  the  particular  act,  but  he  has  put  the  agent  in  his 
place  to  do  that  class  of  acts,  and  he  must  be  answerable  for 
the  manner  in  which  the  agent  has  conducted  himself  in  doing 
the  business  which  it  was  the  act  of  his  master  to  place  him  in  ” 
(Willes,  J.  in  Barwick  v.  English  Joint  Stock  Bank,  L.R.,  2  Ex.  at 
265).  One  of  the  chief  grievances  of  unionists  being  that  in  times 
of  disturbance  unaccredited  persons,  “  six^xuiny  strikers,”  in  the 
words  of  Gadshill,  especially  in  outlying  districts,  involved  the 
unions  in  liabilities,  as  they  were  held  to  be  their  “  agents,”  the 
Government  designed  the  machinery  of  a  Strike  Committee,  the 
members  of  which  alone  could  bind  the  union  as  a  whole.  The 
expedient  seemed  to  be  satisfactory. 

That  the  relief  here  projxised  to  be  given  to  the  unions  piece¬ 
meal  does,  in  sum,  amount  to  practical  immunity,  is  by  no  means 
inconsistent  with  uncompromising  hostility  to  a  formal  grant  toti- 
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deni  verbis,  of  a  discharge  from  the  law,  for  the  latter  goes  miiL-h 
farther.  No  one  knows  what  the  future  may  bring  forth,  what 
fruits  may  be  forced  from  a  hothouse  with  glass  of  that  sort. 

I  may  convey  to  a  man  all  the  coal  and  iron  on  my  land — all  that 
he  thinks  of,  or  I  know  about,  at  the  moment — but  that  is  a  very 
different  grant  from  that  of  all  the  minerals  therein.  I  agree 
that  there  is  very  little  left  to  concede  to  the  unions.  When 
David  Coppertield  heard  Mr.  ^licawber  say  that,  had  he  met 
that  young  man  (Mr.  Uriah  Heep)  earlier,  his  creditors  would 
not  have  come  so  well  off,  he  wondered,  seeing  that  they  had 
got  nothing.  They  do  not  seem  to  have  been  in  a  more  favoured 
position  than  the  masters  under  the  Attorney-General’s  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  unions.  That  distinguished  debtor,  by  the  way, 
thought  that  such  handling  of  “difficulties”  peculiarly  fitted  a 
man  to  be  Attorney-General. 

That  public  opinion  is  against  Total  Immunity,  whether  there 
be  a  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons  for  it  or  not,  I  have  no 
doubt.  I  had  hoped  the  Government  would  stand  tirm.  The 
House  of  Jjords  would  surely  have  rejected  that  clause  in  the 
other  Bill,  and  then  would  have  been  all  the  readier  to  accept 
the  once  inoderate  measure  of  the  Government.  1  have  a  sincere 
respect  for  the  Labour  Party  in  the  House  of  Commons.  I  believe 
that  their  influence  there,  where  there  must  be  many  men  who 
have  not  come  into  real  contact  with  an  actual  working  man, 
however  much  they  may  have  talked  about  him,  is  excellent, 
and  perhaps  they,  too,  gain  in  this  way. 

Gaisford  and  Sneyd  each  other’s  lectures  seek. 

The  one  learns  manners  and  the  other  Greek. 

But  I  think  they  are  making  a  mistake  in  tactics.  If  they  force 
Liberals  into  regarding  the  House  of  Lords  as  a  political  ally, 
they  will  repent  it.  Why  should  they — 

Be  pleas'd  with  nothing  if  not  blessed  with  all? 

Herman  Cohen. 
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By  EDEN  PHILLPOTTS. 

BOOK  III. 

CHAPTER  XL 
The  Dolls. 

“  J.4R,”  said  Mrs.  Weekes,  “  you  be  getting  on  home  to  fifty  years 
old,  and  since  I  first  slapped  your  breech,  when  you’d  been  in  the 
world  a  matter  of  six  months,  you  and  me  have  never  had  no  grave 
difference  of  opinion.” 

‘‘What  then?”  asked  the  man. 

Sarah  Jane  was  spending  a  soft  May  evening  at  the  cottage  of 
Mary;  but,  not  desiring  to  be  in  her  presence,  Jarratt  left  them  and 
went  to  see  his  mother.  For  some  time  Hephzibah  had  expressed 
a  desire  for  private  conversation  with  him,  and  now  Jarratt  gave  her 
the  opportunity.  But  quickly  he  regretted  it.  Rumour  had  reached 
his  mother’s  ears,  and  she  felt  very  agitated  to  learn  that  some 
strange  and  most  unusual  event  was  pending.  Only  whispers  and 
hints  had  reached  her,  and  since  such  shadowy  insinuations  were 
specially  offensive  to  her  mind,  she  commanded  her  son  before  her 
and  ordered  him  to  he  plain. 

‘‘What  then?”  repeated  Jarratt. 

“  Then  'twould  be  an  everlasting  shame  and  misfortune  if  we  fell 
out  now — you  in  your  prime  and  me  with  my  white  hair  and  coming 
to  the  end  of  my  days.  You’ve  never  hid  much  from  me  that  I 
know  of,  and  nothing  that  I  didn’t  find  out  if  I  wanted  to.  So  don’t 
try  now.  There’s  all  manner  of  beastly  whisperings  in  the  air;  and 
you  be  in  them.  Wherever  I  go  to  have  a  talk,  people  say,  ‘  What’s 
this  here  thing  Mr.  Jarratt  be  up  to?  ’  And  when  I  tell  ’em  I  don’t 
know,  they  shut  their  mouths  and  change  the  subject.” 

‘‘  So  much  the  better.  It  don’t  concern  you  anyway.” 

‘‘  You  can  say  that !  But  it  do  concern  me,  and  I  will  know  the 
truth  of  it.  From  all  I  hear  it  concerns  everybody  called  Weekes; 
for  the  credit  of  a  family  be  of  some  account,  though  ’tis  only  a 
family  of  dormice,  like  your  father’s  family.  I  w'as  bom  a  Mudge; 
and  that’s  a  lasting  blessing  to  me;  and  you’ve  got  my  blood  in  you 
and  han’t  going  to  demean  it,  I  should  hope.” 

‘‘  If  old  Huggins  have  been  talking — or  William  Churchward 
either.  I’ll  wHng  their  necks!  ” 

(1)  Copyright  in  America,  1906,  by  Messrs.  McClure,  Phillips,  and  Co. 
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“Jar,”  answered  his  mother.  “  ’Tis  an  old  saying,  and  true  as 
old,  that  Satan  finds  mischief  for  idle  hands.  Hard  luck  you’ve  had 
of  late,  and  to  my  cost  I  know  it;  but  because  you’ve  beeir  forced  to 
wait  and  use  patience,  and  haven’t  had  the  usual  chances  to  be  busy, 
that  han’t  no  reason  why  for  you  should  use  your  time  ill.  Guy 
Fawkes  and  angels!  Isn’t  the  world  full  of  chances  to  do  right'.’ 
Better  bide  home  and  nurse  the  babbies  than  go  out  to  do  other 
folks  a  wrong  turn.” 

“When  I’m  hit,  I  hit  back.” 

“  I  don’t  know  nothing  about  the  parties,  and  don’t  want  to  know. 

If  a  man’s  hurt  you,  hit  him  back  from  the  shoulder  so  hard  as  j’ou 
know  how.  But  this — this  thing  I  hear.  Even  if  ’tis  true  and  some 
poor  unhappy  girl  have  made  a  slip — good  God  Almighty  ! — you  han’t 
a  coward  to  lift  your  hand  to  a  woman,  be  you?  ” 

“What  d'you  know,  and  what  don’t  you  know?  ”  he  asked. 

“  I  don’t  know  no  names,  and  ’tw’asn’t  Val,  nor  yet  Adam 
Churchward’s  son  who  told  me  that  you’d  got  a  plot  afoot.  Philip 
Weekes  it  was  who  heard  it — your  owm  father;  and  very  properly 
he  put  the  thing  afore  me.  There’s  a  middle-aged  spinster  down  to 
Little  Lydford,  that  Bill  Churchward  be  rather  silly  after,  and  she’ve 
screwed  a  bit  of  news  out  of  him  seemingly.  She’s  one  of  them 
nasty  ‘  have  you  heard?  ’  sort  of  women,  always  with  a  bit  of  news 
on  her  lips — generally  untrue.  And  she  told  your  father  that  you 
and  another  here  and  there,  was  caballing  and  hatching  up  a  cruel 
joke  at  the  expense  of  a  certain  man  and  w’oman  very  well  known 
round  these  parts.  I  hope  ’tis  a  lie,  and  I  hope  you'll  tell  me  ’tis. 
Then  I'll  go  early  to  market  next  Friday  and  stop  at  that  female’s 
house,  and  say  a  thing  or  two  as ’ll  be  w’orse  than  a  mustard  poultice 
to  her  mean  heart.” 

”  Better  mind  j'our  own  business.  There’s  a  bit  of  fun  in  the 
air — that’s  all.  Sometimes  a  nod’s  as  good  as  a  wink  to  a  blind 
hoss.  There’s  a  few  self-righteous,  damned  fools  about  that  won't 
be  any  the  worse  for  hearing  a  thing  or  tw'o  they  don’t  know.” 

”  I  don’t  like  to  hear  you  tell  that  way,  and  I  wish  to  God  you 
was  busier  about  your  owm  affairs;  then  you  wouldn’t  be  stirring  in 
other  people’s.  Are  you  the  man  to  set  this  wrong  right?  Ax  your¬ 
self  that  afore  you  go  farther.  ’  ’ 

“  Yes,  I  am.  ” 

“For  my  sake,  Jar,  think  better  of  it.” 

“Too  late  now.” 

“  Tell  me  about  it  then.” 

“  You’ll  know  soon  enough.  ’Tis  only  a  joke,  wdien  all’s  said. 
We  are  going  to  let  the  rough  truth  loose  for  once,  and  tell  a  psalm- 
smiting  fool  a  thing  or  two  he  don’t  know  seemingly.  Or,  if  he  do 
know  and  have  winked  at  it,  for  his  own  ends,  then  so  much  the 
more  shame  to  him.  Anyway,  he  shan’t  think  Lydford  be  in  the 
dark — not  after  next  Monday  night.” 
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“  You  v.on’t  tell  me  what’s  doing?  ” 

“Go  to  that  field  called  ‘  Thornyside,’  what  miller  Tavei-ner  owns 
up  above  the  gorge,  presently  after  nightfall,  if  you  want  to  know 
any  more.  I’ll  let  you  hear  when  the  day  is  fixed.  ’Tis  only  fcl- 
lowing  out  an  ancient  custom.  You  like  the  old  ways  and  you  like 
huryings,  so  the  business  will  just  suit  you.’’ 

‘  ‘  One  of  them  mock  funerals  !  ’  ’ 

“  Just  so.’’ 

“  Then  you’re  going  to  show  up  a  bit  of  secret  sin  as  you’ve  found 
out — is  that  it?  ’’ 

“  If  it  is?  ’’ 

Mrs.  Weekes  was  much  concerned. 

“  For  my  son  to  meddle  in  such  work  as  that !  ’’  she  gasped. 

“  ’Tis  fun,  I  ttJl  you.  Damn  it  all,  be  1  to  live  my  dreary  days 
without  never  a  joke  or  a  laugh  to  make  life  better  worth  ?  If  you 
knowed  a  half  or  a  quarter  of  the  dull  dog’s  life  1  lead  now  and 
the  hardships  I’ve  had  of  late,  you’d  be  only  too  glad  for  me  to 
amuse  myself  sometimes.’’ 

“  Don’t  think  to  fool  me,"  she  said.  “  You  han't  the  sort  of  man 
— no  better  than  a  savage  monkey — who’d  do  a  thing  like  this  for 
fun.  You’ve  got  your  reasons.  You  be  going  to  strike  an  enemy.” 

“  Leave  it  at  that  then,  since  you’re  so  clever.’’ 

“  Will  he  leave  it  at  that?  I  should  judge  wLat  you  be  wanting 
just  now  are  friends.  Jar,  not  enemies.  You  are  going  to  hurt  a  man 
in  a  terrible  tender  place.  And  if  you  can’t  make  good  this  charge— 
what  then?  ’’ 

“  I’ve  thought  of  that.  I’m  not  attacking  any  man;  I’m  punish¬ 
ing  a  man  for  attacking  me.  1  want  money.  1  go  to  a  chap  who 
is  rolling  in  it.  1  beg  for  a  trifling  loan,  and  he  refuses,  for  no  reason 
but  unkindness  and  want  of  charity.  ’Tis  he  has  made  me  his  enemy. 
And  now  I’ll  show  him  up.  He’s  either  a  blind  fool,  or  else  a  knave 
— and  the  world  shall  know  it  one  way  or  t’other.’’ 

Mrs.  Weekes  partly  read  the  remark. 

“He’s  a  husband  then,  and  you  be  going  to  let  folk  know  he’s— 
what  ?  wronged  or  wronging  ?  ’  ’ 

“  Go  to  Jacob  Taverner’s  field  and  find  out,’’  he  answ'ered.  “  I'll 
say  no  more  at  all  upon  the  subject.  ’Twill  all  be  done  very  decently 
and  in  order,  I  promise  you.  There  be  those  about  who  remember 
the  same  thing  often  in  the  past.’’ 

“  And  so  do  I,’’  said  Hephzibah,  “  and  also  what  corned  oi  cue 
of  those  May  games.  A  man  had  another  man’s  life  for  it  after 
the  funeral  was  over,  and  the  murderer  swung  in  Exeter  gad. 
though  recommended  to  mercy.  Y’ou  mind  w’hat  you’re  doing— 
else  your  childer  may  be  orphans  and  your  wife  a  widow  afore  hay 
harvest.  ’’ 

Philip  Weekes  appeared  at  this  moment  and  Jarratt  took  himself 
off.  He  did  not  go  home,  but  visited  the  field  of  Jacob  Tavenier 
already  mentioned.  It  lay  upon  the  southern  side  of  Lyd,  aud 
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Weekes  crossed  the  river  by  the  bridge  over  the  gorge,  then  entered 
the  croft,  climbed  its  steep  side,  and  knocked  at  the  door  of  the 
cowshed  which  stood  in  one  corner.  It  was  locked  from  inside,  and 
light  and  the  sound  of  voices  issued  from  the  chinks  of  the  wooden 
building. 

‘‘  Who  be  that?  ”  cried  somebody. 

“  Me — Weekes,”  answered  Jarratt. 

The  door  opened,  and  he  entered,  to  find  three  men.  One  was 
busy  about  a  strange  task ;  the  other  two  sat  on  empty  cider-barrels 
and  watched  him. 

“It’s  getting  out,”  said  Weekes.  ‘‘One  of  you  fools — or  else 
some  of  the  singing  boys — have  been  chattering.  ’Tis  you,  I 
believe,  William,  for  my  father  heard  it  down  to  Little  Lydford  from 
that  old  maid  you’m  so  fond  of.” 

William  Churchward  looked  up  from  his  work  on  the  ground.  He 
dropped  a  bundle  of  long  straw’  and  assured  Weekes  that  he  must 
be  mistaken. 

“  1  only  just  said,  in  a  vague  way,  that  one  of  them  famous 
funerals  of  the  living  w’as  on  hand,  and  advised  her  to  be  up  at 
Taverner’s  field  on  a  night  I’d  let  her  know'.” 

Jacob  Taverner,  another  of  the  company,  also  spoke. 

“  All  the  same,  w'e  must  let  the  people  hear  about  it.  We  want 
all  Lydford  there  on  the  night,  else  the  fun’s  spoiled.  The  more  the 
merrier,  surely.  It  must  be  blazed  abroad.” 

“In  reason.  But  there’s  some  won’t  hold  with  it,  and  w’ill  try 
to  stop  it  at  the  last  rhoment.” 

“They  can’t,”  declared  old  Huggins.  ‘‘  Take  care  of  your  pipe, 
Jacob,  or  else  you’ll  set  William’s  straw  alight  and  spoil  all.  They 
can’t  stop  you,  Jarratt,  because  you’ll  be  ’pon  private  land.  ’Tis 
Jacob’s  field,  and  nobody  in  the  kingdom — not  the  Queen  of  Eng¬ 
land’s  self — have  the  pow’er  to  say  what  Jacob  shall  not  do  on  his 
own  ground.  The  constable  may  be  allowed  in  to  keep  the  peace, 
and  that’s  all.” 

“When  will  you  have  the  dolls  done,  William?”  asked  INIr. 
Taverner. 

Young  Churchward  desisted  from  his  labour,  rose  to  his  feet,  and 
v.ith  an  artist’s  eye  regarded  two  headless  dummies  upon  which  he 
was  engaged.  They  were  of  full  human  proportions  and  represented 
a  male  and  female.  The  man’s  image  showed  a  long  and  thin 
figure.  It  w’ore  brown  leggings,  riding  breeches,  and  a  Norfolk  jacket. 
Spurs  were  attached  to  its  boots,  and  from  its  hand,  modelled  in 
putty  and  painted,  there  hung  a  hunting  stock. 

“  What  fashioned  tie  did  the  man  use  to  w'ear?  ”  inquired  W’illiam. 

“Red  as  often  as  not,”  answ'ered  Weekes. 

“  I’ve  nearly  done  him.  The  legs  loll  out  too  much  yet,  but  when 
young  Prowse  have  knocked  up  the  coffin,  we’ll  fit  him  in  all  natural 
as  life.” 

Then  he  pointed  to  the  other  puppet. 
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“That’s  the  very  daps  of  her  round  shape,’’  whispered  ‘the 
Infant  ’  aside  to  Weekes,  and  Jarratt  nodded. 

“  It  is,’’  he  admitted. 

Then  he  remembered  what  his  mother  had  said  and  turned  away 
with  a  qualm.  Anon  he  fortified  his  spirit  and  sneereil  at  himself. 

“  ’Tis  a  good  joke,  sure  enough.  Won’t  hurt  nobody  really.  But 
’twill  make  a  certain  psalm-singing  fool  of  a  husband  come  down  a 
peg  or  two.  And  well  the  man  deserves  it.’’ 

For  his  own  comfort  Weekes  made  this  remark. 

“  How  if  the  man  breaks  your  head?  ’’  asked  Taverner. 

“  Two  can  play  at  that  game.’’ 

“  When  be  us  to  know  the  parties?  ’’  piped  Mr.  Huggins.  “  I’m 
all  on  fire  to  hear  who  ’tis.’’ 

“You  leave  that  to  me,’’  answered  William.  “When  you  see 
their  heads  stuck  on,  you’ll  know^  who  they  be  well  enough.  I’ve 
h'ad  to  take  Jarratt’s  word  for  the  man;  but  the  woman  everybody 
in  Lydford  will  swear  to,  or  I’m  no  painter.’’ 

“  Be  the  putty  dried  out,  ‘  Infant  ’?  ’’  asked  Weekes. 

“  Very  nearly.  I’ve  got  the  paints  mixed  and  a  fine  lot  of  corded 
rope  the  very  colour  of - ’’ 

“  Stop!  That'll  tell  ’em!  ’’  cautioned  the  elder. 

Then  William  rose  and  whispered  to  the  senior  conspirator. 

“  And  the  very  thing  for  the  eyes — a  piece  of  luck.  I  was  wander¬ 
ing  along  thinking  of  ’em,  when  what  should  I  see  in  a  rubbish  heap 
but  a  broken  plate — blue  as  the  sky!  I’ve  chipped  a  pair  of  eyeballs 
and  put  the  pupils  in.’’ 

He  showed  enthusiasm  for  his  unlovely  task,  and  Weekes  en¬ 
couraged  him. 

Then  Churchward  returned  to  his  dummy  and  filled  the  nether 
garments  of  the  male  figure  with  straw. 

“  iMustn’t  have  too  much,’’  he  said,  “  for  by  all  accounts  he’s  a 
thin  man — a  mere  skeleton  of  a  man.’’ 

Mr.  Huggins  rose. 

“I  be  going,  souls,’’  he  said.  “These  here  lifeless  carpses  be 
getting  to  make  me  go  goose-flesh  along  the  spine.  That  true  to  life 
— that  cruel  true  they  be — that  I  shall  dream  bad  dreams  about  ’em 
if  I  sit  here  gloating  any  more.  They  be  a  masterpiece  of  horror  and 
dreadfuller  without  their  heads  than  with  ’em.  I’ll  ax  you  to  see 
me  up  the  hill,  Jacob,  for  ’tis  a  very  difficult  task  for  me  to  breast  it 
alone  at  my  age.’’ 

“  So  I  will  then,’’  answ'ered  Taverner.  “  And  we’ll  drop  in  to 
Poarn’s  at  the  top.’’ 

Spirits  ’tv.iil  be  for  me,  if  anything,”  said  Valentine.  “  I'ni  a  bit 
down-daunted  along  of  this  gashly  spectacle,  and  I’m  almost  sorry 
now  I  called  upon  my  memory  to  help.  ’Twill  vex  somebody  for  cer¬ 
tain,  and  at  my  great  age,  us  ought  to  rise  above  politics.  ’Tis  a  ter¬ 
rible  gift  of  likeness-making  the  ‘  Infant  ’  have  got ;  but  for  my  part 
I’d  sooner  be  a  common  man,  wi’out  any  such  devilish  cleverness." 
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i  “Don’t  you  fear,”  said  William.  “Nobody  will  pull  your  old 
!  nose.” 

The  painter,  quite  oblivious  of  the  grave  issues  behind  this  out¬ 
rage,  pursued  his  operations  in  a  light  and  cheerful  spirit.  Once 
taken  in  hand,  he  became  exceedingly  intei-ested  in  this  bizarre 
task;  and  now  he  had  grown  enthusiastic.  He  regarded  the  dolls  as 
an  advertisement  of  his  neglected  talents,  and  he  was  only  sorry 
that  so  much  careful  work  must  presently  be  buried  in  the  earth. 
But  he  hoped  it  might  be  possible  to  dig  his  masterpieces  up  again. 

iAt  home,  under  lock  and  key,  he  had  fashioned  two  heads  of  putty. 
One,  albeit  still  unpainted,  indubitably  resembled  Sarah  Jane;  the 
other — a  shrunken  visage,  wdth  eyes  made  of  grey  slate  and  high 
cheek-bones,  represented  the  farmer,  Hilary  Woodrow.  A  mass  of 
bright  tow  hair  fell  about  the  female  face ;  the  male  puppet  wore  a 
round  hat.  Presently  William  intended  to  paint  these  effigies  up 
to  the  colour  of  life.  Sarah  Jane  he  had  secretly  studied  when  she 
I  came  to  visit  his  sister.  Her  pure,  bright  skin,  just  beginning  to 
I  take  the  kiss  of  the  sun  as  he  warmed  the  spring  again,  he  already 
knew.  As  for  the  male  doll,  putty-colour  came  almost  near  enough 
j  to  the  cadaverous  deterioration  of  the  original. 

I  “How  long  will  it  be  afore  all’s  ready?  ”  asked  Jarratt. 
p  “  A  matter  of  three  days.  I’ll  bring  the  heads  up  in  a  basket  an 
I  hour  before  the  show.  Taverner’s  going  to  look  after  the  torches, 

I  and  Dicky  Prowse  fetches  up  the  coffins  after  dark  Sunday.” 

;  “  I’m  only  thinking  of  the  man.  Alonday’s  the  best  day  for  him. 

j  He  goes  into  Tavistock  often  of  a  Monday,  and  comes  home  by 
i  Lydford  way.  The  point  is  to  hit  on  a  night  when  he’ll  be  passing 
i  by  here  just  at  the  proper  moment.  We  must  make  dead  sure 
of  him.  If  he  don’t  actually  come  face  to  face  with  the  funeral,  half 

I  the  fun’s  out  of  it.” 

William  Churchward  assented  to  this  opinion. 

“I’d  dearly  like  to  coax  her  here  also;  but  perhaps  that  would 
be  a  thought  too  rough,”  he  said. 

“Yes,  we  can’t  do  that.  I’m  not  desirous  to  hurt  her  at  all. 

!  ’Tis  him  I’m  aiming  at — just  to  let  the  gas  out  of  him  a  bit  and 

I'  lam  him  that  he  ain’t  under  the  special  care  and  charge  of  Provi¬ 

dence,  but  have  to  share  the  rough  edge  of  things  along  with  his 
betters.” 

William  nodded. 

J  “  Of  course  you’ve  got  proof  positive,”  he  said. 

i|  “  I  have — my  own  eyes  and  another  pair.  Besides  that  I’ve  got 

I  her,  come  to  think  of  it.  You  know  her  fashion.  ’Tis  true,  I  reckon, 

I  that  she  never  told  it ;  but  when  ’tis  blowed,  she  won’t  deny  it, 

I  whatever  the  farmer  might  be  tempted  to  do.  Anyway,  he’s  at 
I  death’s  door,  so  we  shan’t  hurt  him.” 

I  “  If  ’twas  a  thing  of  yesterday,  I  should  be  rather  frightened  of 

I  the  job,”  confessed  William.  “But  seeing  the  matter’s  five  years 

I  old  and  more — what’s  the  odds  to  any  sensible  person?  ” 
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“  Quite  right.  If  they  let  it  hurt  ’em — more  fools  them.  Any¬ 
way,  the  man’s  no  friend  to  me,  or  anybody  else,  for  all  his  cant. 
He’s  brought  this  on  himself.” 

‘‘There — that's  about  all  I  can  do  for  this  pair  of  legs,”  said 
William.  ‘‘  Now  we’ll  lock  up  and  be  gone.  Come  and  see  ‘  Sarah 
Jane.’  You’ll  want  to  kiss  her  when  I’ve  painted  her!  ” 


CHAPTER  XII. 

THE  MOCK  BURIAL. 

For  various  reasons  the  event  of  the  mock  burial  was  postponed 
until  a  night  in  late  June;  and  then,  through  the  dewy  twilight  oi 
evening,  numerous  persons  proceeded  from  Lydford  and  outlying 
hamlets  to  the  field  known  as  Thomyside  above  the  river.  !Many 
motives  took  the  company,  but  not  one  amongst  them  knew  the 
facts.  Certain  folk  felt  interested  in  the  revival  of  an  ancient  use; 
others  were  only  concerned  with  the  excitement  of  a  new  thing; 
and  most  attended  from  morbid  desire  to  know  what  man  and  woman 
were  to  suffer  this  public  denunciation  and  rebuke. 

The  light  w’aned  after  nine  o’clock,  and  the  dots  and  clusters  of 
spectators  decreased  upon  the  roads  and  thronged  into  a  black  mass 
about  the  centre  of  Jacob  Taverner’s  field.  In  the  midst  two  graves 
had  been  dug,  and  beside  them,  on  trestles,  lay  two  coffins  close 
together.  The  lids  hid  their  contents.  A  rope  fastened  between 
stakes  ran  round  to  prevent  spectators  from  crow’ding  upon  per¬ 
formers. 

W’alter  Agg  and  Peter  Lethbridge  were  among  the  people.  They 
smoked  their  pipes,  stood  at  the  ring-side,  and  joked  with  the  men 
about  them. 

‘‘  When  be  the  covers  to  be  lifted,  so  as  we  shall  see  the  parties?” 
asked  Lethbridge. 

Mr.  Nathaniel  Spry  was  near  and  answered. 

‘‘  When  the  torches  are  lighted,  I  believe.  The  procession  comes 
down  from  the  cowshed  over  there.  It  is  all  to  be  done  in  the  old 
way.  Mr.  Huggins  and  Mr.  Churchward  both  remember  the  cere¬ 
mony  in  their  youth ;  and  they  were  able  to  furnish  the  particulars. 
Wasn’t  you,  Mr.  Churchward?  ” 

‘‘  I  was,”  said  Adam,  who  stood  close  at  hand.  “In  my  boy¬ 
hood’s  days  much  was  done  that  has  been  since  forgotten.  The 
common  people  have  a  rough  sense  of  poetic  justice.  So  has  the 
human  race  in  general.  Jarratt  Weekes,  my  son-in-law,  asked  me 
to  be  the  minister  on  this  occasion  and  read  the  burial  service;  but 
I  refused,  because  it  was  contrary  to  the  dignity  of  my  age  or  my 
calling.  Moreover,  Jarratt  will  do  it  himself.” 

“  He’s  the  leading  spirit  then?  ”  asked  Agg. 

“  I  am  violating  no  confidence  when  I  answer  that  he  is,”  replied 
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Adam.  “  He  has  an  active  sense  of  justice — a  thing  specially  acute 
in  those  who  are  suffering  from  injustice.  1  fear  w-e  are  about  to 
administer  a  harsh  lesson  to  some  erring  brother  and  sister.  Yet 
who  shall  say  it  won’t  be  well  deserved?  ” 

“Perhaps  the  parties  will,’’  suggested  Lethbridge;  “bound  to 
come  as  an  ugly  shock  to  them,  no  doubt.’’ 

“You  are  quite  right,  my  man,’’  declared  Nathaniel  Spry.  “It 
is  a  very  tragical  thought,  isn’t  it,  Mr.  Churchward?  that  the  very 
people  themselves  may  at  this  moment  be  laughing  and  joking  by 
these  graves,  little  knowing  that  their  ow  n  effigies  are  lying  within  a 
few  yards  of  them  in  those  boxes.’’ 

“A  very  tragical  thought  indeed,’’  admitted  the  schoolmaster. 

“  So  much  so,  in  fact,  that  I  wish  we  had  three  or  four  more 
constables  here,  instead  of  merely  Arthur  Routleigh.  He  is  a  good 
man  enough  for  keeping  order  amid  ordinary  people ;  but  he  might 
lose  his  head  at  a  crisis.  However,  he  has  the  majesty  of  the  Law 
behind  him.’’ 

“  Jimmery  !  There’s  Joe  Tapson !  ’’  cried  Agg  suddenly.  “  What 
the  mischief’s  that  on  his  head?  ’’ 

Mr.  Tapson,  clad  in  black,  with  flowing  mourning  bands  fluttering 
from  an  old  beaver  hat,  passed  hastily  and  disappeared  into  the  cow¬ 
shed. 

“He’s  the  undertaker,’’  explained  Mr.  Spry.  “Everything  is 
done  in  the  proper  way,  so  that  the  ceremony  may  be  solemn  and 
awe-striking.  They  wanted  Valentine  Huggins  to  be  undertaker, 
but  the  old  man  was  frightened  to  do  anything  so  prominent.  Then 
they  asked  me,  but  1  had  to  refuse  owing  to  my  official  position  in 
Lydford  as  postmaster  under  Government.’’ 

“There  goeth  Noah  Pearn,  with  hia.  man  and  a  barrel  of  beer,’’ 
said  Lethbridge.  “  He’ll  broach  it  under  the  hedge.  Never  loses 
a  chance,  that  chap.’’ 

The  crowM  increased  and  began  to  grow  impatient.  Shouts  were 
directed  to  the  cowshed,  which  was  now  illuminated  brightly  from 
within.  Then  Mr.  Huggins,  in  deep  black,  against  which  his  white 
beard  shone  luminously,  came  out  and  hobbled  to  the  policeman  in 
charge  of  the  ring. 

“  Tell  ’em  the  procession  moves  at  ten  o’clock  sharp,  will  ’e, 
Arthur?  And  mind  you  have  a  way  cleared  through  the  people  to 
the  graveside,  so  there  shan’t  be  nothing  onseemly  done.’’ 

Mr.  Routleigh  raised  his  voice  and  proclaimed  the  news.  Then  he 
drove  some  boys  out  of  the  ring.  They  had  crept  in  behind  him 
and  were  trying  to  peep  under  the  coffin  lids. 

Not  many  women  were  present,  though  many  desired  to  be.  Their 
men  in  most  cases  had  forbidden  them.  Certain  wives,  however, 
who  were  not  under  dominion,  attended  the  rite;  and  among  these 
stood  Mrs.  Philip  Weekes.  Her  daughter-in-law  was  beside  her  and, 
hidden  from  them,  Susan  Huggins  and  her  gamekeeper  also  mingled 
with  the  people. 
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“  I  don’t  like  it,  whoever  ’tis,”  declared  Hephzibah.  “But  since 
it  had  to  be,  I’m  here.  To  bury  the  living  be  a  very  ten-ible  piece 
of  work,  and  I  hope  to  heaven  nothing  evil  will  come  of  it.’’ 

“  She  deserves  it,  whoever  she  be,’’  said  Jarratt’s  wife. 

“  You  mean  you  don’t  know  who  ’tis?  ’’ 

“  Not  me,  mother.’’ 

Mrs.  Weekes  sniffed. 

“  It  puzzles  my  spirit  to  know  how  a  man  can  keep  anything 
hidden  from  his  wife.  If  I’d  been  in  your  shoes,  I’d  have  got  the 
woman’s  name,  and  the  man’s  name,  too,  out  of  my  husband  double 
quick.  Guy  Fawkes  and  angels! — who  be  they,  I  should  like  to 
know,  to  keep  their  twopenny-halfpenny  thoughts  from  us?  A  son’s 
different.  Of  course  I  couldn’t  make  Jarratt  tell  me.  I  wish  they’d 
get  on  with  it.  The  dew  be  going  through  my  shoes  and  chilling 
me  to  the  knees.’’ 

The  church  clock  presently  struck  ten  and  a  wave  of  excitement 
rippled  round  the  rope.  People  swept  this  way  and  that,  as  people 
will.  Shouts  and  laughter  rose.  The  grass,  trampled  under  many 
feet,  emitted  its  own  odour,  and  from  the  open  earth  a  faint  smell 
came.  The  sky  was  clear  and  a  few  stars  twinkled.  Light  still  hung 
westward,  and  the  great  bulk  of  Lydford  Castle  loomed  square  and 
black  against  it. 

A  dance  of  many  flames  suddenly  flashed  through  the  grey  gloom  of 
summer  night.  The  dew  answered,  and  the  earth  was  streaked  and 
shot  with  points  of  fire.  Above  the  smoky  effulgence  of  the  torches, 
the  sky  appeared  to  grow  very  dark.  Everything  outside  this  radi¬ 
ance  of  orange  flame  disappeared  and  was  lost.  Only  within  the 
glare  the  procession  appeared  and  moved  forward — a  medley  of  lurid 
lights  and  ink  black  shadows. 

“  They’re  coming,  they’re  coming!  ’’  cried  many  voices,  and  the 
solitary  policeman,  opening  the  rope,  struggled  to  make  a  way  for 
them.  Agg,  Lethbridge,  and  others,  seeing  his  efforts  futile,  lent 
their  aid,  and  presently  into  the  ring  the  performers  slowly  came 
with  torches  waving  above  them.  From  the  shed  which  they  had 
left  there  echoed  a  hollow  reverberation,  repeated  at  intervals  of 
half  a  minute.  This  represented  the  lich  bell.  A  hymn  rose  as  the 
procession  approached,  and  the  shrill  treble  voices  of  six  boys  singing 
together  sounded  thin  and  strange  under  the  night. 

The  choir,  in  long  white  smocks,  led  the  way.  Then  came  six 
men  with  torches ;  and  then  Mr.  Huggins  and  Mr.  Taverner  appeared 
as  mourners.  More  torches  followed,  and  Jarratt  Weekes  next  played 
his  part  in  a  parson’s  gown  with  a  broad  black  stole  hung  over  it. 
On  one  side  of  him  walked  a  boy  with  a  book ;  on  the  other  side 
a  boy  carried  a  tall  candle.  The  huge  shape  of  the  ‘  Infant  ’  in  black, 
with  a  hat-band  streaming  behind  him,  followed;  and  at  his  side 
walked  Joe  Tapson,  similarly  attired.  The  disparity  in  their  sizes 
created  much  merriment. 

Into  the  ring  they  came.  The  boys  took  their  places  between 
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the  graves;  the  men  stuck  their  torches  into  sconces  arranged  for 
them  upon  poles. 

Then  attention  was  paid  to  the  coffins.  Jarratt  opened  the  book 
and  the  boy  with  the  big  candle  held  it  aloft,  so  that  the 
light  fell  upon  the  page.  All  was  done  with  absolute  order 
and  decoium.  The  spectators,  not  the  performers,  threatened  to 
break  the  peace.  A  great  sheaf  of  light  rose  up  into  the  darkness; 
a  babel  of  voices  echoed.  Laughter  and  shouts  resounded  round  the 
ring,  and  under  the  flickering  fire  the  people  searched  each  other’s 
faces  and  called  out  greetings.  An  effect  impish  and  demonian 
(lanced  upon  every  countenance.  Flame  and  darkness  played  at 
hoodman-blind  together,  and  now  features  were  distorted,  and  now 
whole  bodies  loomed  huge  or  shrank  and  shrivelled  under  the  light. 
Mrs.  Weekes  observed  this  sinister  transformation. 

“Never  seed  such  a  shocking  sight,’’  she  said  to  Philip.  “  We’m 
like  a  ring  of  evil  apes.  ’Tis  a  flouting  of  religion  to  play  these 
tricks  with  it,  and  I  wish  I’d  not  been  such  a  fool  as  to  come.  To 
see  us,  you’d  think  ’twas  Bostock’s  wild  beasts,  not  Lydford,  had 
broke  loose.  Just  look  at  the  awful  shape  Adam  Churchward  cuts !  ’’ 

“He  don’t  look  worse  than  he  feels,  if  ’tis  with  him  as  it  is  with 
me,’’  answered  Philip. 

Elsewhere  Agg  spoke  to  Lethbridge. 

“  Can  you  mark  Brendon?  He  was  coming  up  a  thought  before 
ten  o’clock  from  the  station,  and  he  promised  to  look  out  for  us. 
I’m  afraid  he’ll  miss  the  fun.” 

“  Can’t  see  him;  but  he  may  be  here,”  answered  Peter.  “  Lord ! 
that  Jacob  Taverner.  I’ll  die  of  laughing  in  a  minute.  The  toad’s 
pretending  to  cry  !  ’  ’ 

Jarratt  Weekes  at  this  moment  shouted  for  peace.  Then  Joe 
Tapson  and  William  Churchward  approached  the  coffin  lids,  while 
a  very  real  silence  fell  as  the  dolls  were  revealed.  The  creator’s 
heart  beat  fast  under  his  great  bosom.  He  hungered  to  hear  a 
shout  of  instant  recognition ;  and  indeed  this  was  not  long  delayed. 

With  a  ghostly  semblance  of  life  the  effigies  stared  out,  and  the 
feet  of  the  coffins  were  lowered  so  that  all  might  see.  The  throng 
massed  in  front  of  the  show,  and  the  ring-side  behind  the  performers 
was  left  empty. 

What  the  people  saw  was  a  long,  thin  doll  in  riding  breeches, 
Norfolk  jacket,  and  hard  hat.  It  stared  out  with  sunken,  sallow 
cheeks,  and  the  torchlight  played  upon  its  life-size,  life-like  body. 
In  the  other  coffin  lay  the  female  doll,  and  her  tow  hair  was  drawn 
back  from  her  forehead  and  her  red  lips  smiled.  The  face  had  been 
most  carefully  modelled  and  painted ;  therefore  its  resemblance  to 
Sarah  Jane  Brendon  was  perfectly  clear  to  all  who  knew  her. 

“  God’s  light!  what’s  this?  ”  Lethbridge  asked  hoarsely;  but  Agg 
did  not  answer. 

A  great  murmur  shook  the  throng.  Names  were  cried  back  and 
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forward.  A  few  laughed,  some  already  shouted  angrily  for  the  mum 
mery  to  cease. 

“  ’Tis  Sarah  Jane  and  Hilary  Woodrow — sure  as  I’m  a  sinful 
man,”  said  Philip  Weekes  to  his  wife. 

She  did  not  answer  but  glared  at  the  figures. 

Several  voices  cried  out  “  Sarah  Jane  Brendon !  ”  Others  remem- 
bered  the  vanished  farmer  and  named  him.  A  spirit  decidedly 
averse  from  the  performers  was  apparent  in  the  crowd,  and  Philip 
Weekes  voiced  it. 

“This  is  a  damned,  wicked,  wanton  shame!  ”  he  roared  out; 

“  and  I  say  it,  though  my  own  son’s  mixed  in  it.” 

“  Oi’der — order!  ”  yelled  a  voice  or  two. 

Mr.  Huggins  tried  to  get  out  of  the  ring,  but  was  drawn  back 
by  the  Infant.  Mr.  Churchward  and  iMr.  Spry  among  the  spec¬ 
tators  also  showed  fear,  and  the  latter,  feeling  that  the  sooner  he 
departed  from  Thomyside  the  better  for  his  reputation,  set  out  to 
do  so.  Adam,  in  much  concern,  followed  him.  Jarratt  Weekes, 
unmoved,  proceeded  grimly  with  the  service  as  long  as  he  could  be 
heard.  He  had  seen  what  none  else  had  as  yet ;  he  had  marked 
where  the  great  form  of  Daniel  Brendon  suddenly  reared  itself  behind 
the  crowd.  His  voice  shook  at  the  sight,  but  he  proceeded:  — 

“  ‘  Man  that  is  born  of  a  woman  hath  but  a  short  time  to  live 

and  is  full  of  misery.  He  cometh  up  and  is  cut - ’  ” 

Then  shouts  drowned  his  voice  and  a  resolute  and  angry  faction 
got  over  the  rope  with  intent  to  stop  the  proceedings. 

Mr.  Taverner  was  appealed  to  by  Jarratt  Weekes. 

“Stop  ’em — stop  ’em! — they  can’t  interfere.  This  is  private 
land!  ”  he  shouted. 

But  Jacob  had  gone  over  to  the  other  side. 

“If  I’d  known  who  it  was - ”  he  began,  and  stripped  his 

mourning  band  off  his  hat. 

At  this  sign  the  ring  was  broken  up ;  a  torch  fell  here  and  there 
and  illuminated  the  open  graves;  then,  like  the  sudden  charge  of 
some  great  beast,  Brendon,  who  had  at  last  understood,  ploughed 
through  the  people  and  cast  them  to  right  and  left.  In  another 
moment  his  hand  was  on  the  collar  of  Jarratt  Weekes.  With  one 
sweep  of  his  arm  he  tore  the  surplice  off;  then  he  dashed  the  book 
aside;  and  then  he  shook  the  mummer  till  Jarratt  screamed  and 
an  answering  scream  came  from  his  mother. 

“  Speak,”  said  Daniel.  “  Tell  me  why  you’ve  done  this;  and  tell 
me  why  I  shouldn’t  let  the  life  out  of  you  for  doing  it !  ” 

“  Let  go  my  neck  then,”  answered  the  other.  Then  he  shouted 
to  the  people,  “  Why  don’t  you  pull  this  fool  away?  D’you  want 
to  see  me  killed?  ” 

“  Sarve  you  right,”  cried  a  dozen  voices.  “We’d  do  the  like 
if  we  was  the  husband!  ” 

“  Speak!  ”  repeated  Brendon.  His  eyes  burnt  redder  than  the 
flames  of  the  torch-fires  round  him. 
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1“  Then  I  will.  I’ve  done  this  thing  because  it  was  true.  Ask 
John  Prout.  True  afore  the  living  God;  and  may  He  blast  me, 
and  strike  me  with  all  the  curses  of  hell  for  all  eternity  now  and 
I  for  evermore  if  it  han’t  true.  True  ! — ask  Prout — ask  them  we’ve 
Ij  mimicked  here — they’ll  not  deny  it!  ” 

He  pointed  to  the  puppets  staring  mildly  up  at  their  makers. 

For  a  moment  Brendon  held  off  and  glared  round  him. 

I  “  Don’t  you  believe  the  filthy  liar,  Dan!  ”  bellowed  Agg  from  the 
I;  crowd. 

“Let  God  strike  me  blind  and  mad  now  afore  the  people  if  it’s 
not  true.  Prout  saw  it — with  his  own  eyes  he  saw  it.  Kill  me  if 
you  like — but  it’s  true — true  as  the  Bible  is  true — and  you’ll  live 
to  know  it,’’  cried  Weekes;  and  his  grim  earnestness  appeared  1o 
!'  affect  the  principal  listener. 

i  Ignorant  of  what  w’as  doing,  the  boy  in  the  shed  still  struck  an 
old  iron  bin  to  imitate  a  passing  bell.  The  sound  acted  on  the  people 
as  a  drum  on  a  dervish.  Brendon  stood  irresolute. 

“  Fling  the  beastly  man  into  one  of  them  graves  and  that  big,  fat 
fool  after  him  I  ’’  shouted  a  voice. 

There  was  a  rush  for  Weekes  and  William  Churchward.  Mud  and 
stones  were  flung,  and  a  clod  struck  Jarratt  in  the  mouth. 

“Let  him  go — don’t  be  cowards — let  the  man  take  his  folly 

iaway!  ’’  cried  Hephzibah  shrilly;  but  none  listened.  Amid  roars  and 
shouts  the  mob  surrounded  Weekes  and  the  younger  Churchward. 
Joe  Tapson  and  the  choir  boys  were  kicked  heartily ;  Mr.  Huggins  had 

I  escaped  in  time,  and  now  lurked  behind  a  distant  hedge  and  waited 
trembling  to  see  w’hat  might  happen.  The  people  next  threw'  the 
dolls  out  of  their  coffins,  trod  their  putty  faces  into  pulp  and  played 
football  with  their  limbs.  A  man  embraced  the  female  figure  amid 
roars  of  laughter.  Then  he  danced  with  it. 

Half  a  dozen  resolute  labourers  dragged  the  Infant  into  one  grave ; 
while  others,  including  a  private  enemy  or  two,  tied  Weekes  within 
an  empty  coffin  and  lowered  him  into  the  second  pit. 

The  passing  bell  still  boomed  on.  Then  the  policeman,  whose 
eSorts  towards  maintaining  peace  were  vain,  did  a  definite  thing, 
rushed  up  to  the  cowshed  and  stopped  it. 

1  Elsewhere  Noah  Pearn  suffered.  He  had  been  standing  rather 

(anxiously,  beside  his  beer  barrel,  until  some  reckless  spirits  dis¬ 
covered  it,  and  summoned  others.  Then  Pearn  was  thrust  into  a 
ditch  without  ceremony,  and  his  liquor  consumed  under  the  darkness. 

^  Many  of  the  men  present  had  come  for  miles,  and  those  who  belonged 
to  the  neighbourhood  cared  nothing  for  the  publican’s  threats, 
ij  They  drank  and  presently  emptied  the  baiTel.  Then  a  few  intoxi- 

;  cated  men  began  to  throw  earth  on  Weekes  and  William  Church¬ 

ward,  and  it  was  not  until  the  parents  of  the  two  sufferers  summoned 

Iaid  and  resolutely  attacked  the  reckless  party,  that  Jarratt  and 
the  bruised  and  battered  Infant  were  rescued. 

Then  the  torches  expired  and  the  folk  at  last  departed.  They  left 
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nothing  to  mark  the  event  but  a  torn  and  trampled  field,  the  dis¬ 
membered  limbs  of  the  puppets,  and  the  shattered  timbers  of  their 
coffins. 

Dawn  found  these  things  in  their  hideousness,  and  it  also  rose 
upon  two  men  deep  in  conversation  together.  Agg  and  Lethbridge, 
appreciating  the  gravity  of  the  position,  had  hurried  home  that  some 
preparation  for  Daniel’s  coming  might  be  made.  But  he  did  not 
come.  They  waited  ready  to  intercept  him  and  learn  his  mood  and 
his  intentions;  then  night  passed  and  morning  failed  to  bring  him. 
Therefore  they  guessed  that  he  must  have  followed  the  word  of 
Jarratt  Weekes  literally,  and  turned  his  face  to  the  sea  that  he  might 
speak  with  Prout.  They  scorned  the  story,  and  dared  not  name  it 
at  Ruddyford.  But  at  the  earliest  opportunity  they  despatched  a 
telegram  to  Prout  from  !Mary  Tavy  and  warned  him  that  he  must 
stand  between  Daniel  Brendon  and  the  master. 

“He’ll  soon  calm  the  man  down,  if  ’tis  false,  as  it  must  be,” 
said  Agg.  “  Pray  God  no  note  of  this  gets  to  Sarah  Jane’s  ears;  yet 
that’s  a  vain  hope,  for  everybody  on  Dartymoor  will  be  chattering 
of  it  inside  twelve  hours.’’ 

“  I’m  thinking  of  the  man,’’  answered  Lethbridge.  “  If  ’tis  false, 
he’ll  have  the  hide  off  Jarratt  Weekes  for  this  night’s  work;  and  if 
’twas  true,  he  wouldn’t  stop  short  of - ’’ 

“  ‘  True  ’!  Who  that  have  ever  met  that  clean,  fearless  creature 
would  dare  say  it?  Prout  will  calm  the  man  down;  but  Lord  pity 
them  who  get  within  reach  of  Brendon ’s  rage  when  he  goes  into 
Lydford  again.’’ 

“  He  may  have  believed  it,  however,  and  gone  from  that  field  and 
hanged  himself,’’  argued  Lethbridge. 

“Never!  Would  he  wrong  his  wife  like  that — or  INIr.  Woodrow 
either?  No,  he  bau’t  the  sort  to  let  a  lie  change  him.  This  black¬ 
guard  thing  calls  to  be  answered,  and  these  insulted  people  will 
answer  it.’’ 

“  Daniel  will  for  ’em,  more  likely.  Master’s  so  good  as  buried  in 
real  earnest  and  far  beyond  fighting;  and  as  for  Sarah  Jane,  ’tis  her 
husband’s  part  to  make  her  name  and  fame  sweet  afore  the  nation.” 

“  Which  he  will  do — have  no  fear  of  that,’’  answered  Walter  Agg. 

At  an  early  hour  they  despatched  their  telegram  and  Prout  re¬ 
ceived  it.  Half  guessing  the  truth,  he  waited  in  fearful  anxiety; 
but  Brendon  did  not  come. 


(To  be  concluded.) 
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MR.  DELL  AND  THE  QUARTERLY  REVIEW. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Fortnightly  Review. 

SiRj — Absence  in  France  out  of  touch  with  British  periodicals 
must  be  the  excuse  of  the  “anonymous  ’’  writer  of  the  article  on 
“The  Church  and  the  General  Election  in  France,”  in  the  July 
number  of  the  Quarterly  Review,  for  not  having  replied  sooner  to 
Mr.  R.  Dell’s  attack  upon  him  in  the  September  number  of  the 
Fortnightly  Review.  This  article  has  been  described  as  “  anony¬ 
mous.”  Such  criticism  is  excusable  in  a  writer  who  has  evidently 
not  yet  succeeded  in  having  any  of  his  political  effusions  published 
“in  a  review  of  so  great  and  deserved  a  reputation  with  a  standing 
v.hich,  in  some  respects,  is  almost  unique  in  the  English  Press.” 
He  can  hardly  be  expected  to  know  that  the  political  articles  of 
the  Quarterly  are  always  anonymous.  This  rule  implies  that  the 
writer  who  wishes  to  secure  admission  must  have  some  knowledge 
of  his  subject.  It  may,  therefore,  be  as  well  to  correct  some  of 
Mr.  Dell’s  views  of  the  state  of  France,  and  even  of  the  spelling 
of  French  names.  It  may  seem  trivial  to  notice  his  rash  criticism 
of  the  Reviewer’s  spelling  of  M.  Clemenceau’s  name.  It  does  not 
follow  that  because  an  accent  has  not  been  placed  on  the  first  “  e  ” 
in  a  good  many  papers  and  even  in  the  Journal  Officicl,  that  the 
presence  of  this  accent  is  incorrect.  Purists  like  M.  Francis 
Channes  in  the  Revue  des  deux  Mondcs,  and  M.  Auguste  Boucher 
in  the  Corrcspofuhmt,  always  use  the  accent,  and  their  practice  is 
supported  by  the  standard  authority  of  Poitou,  IM.  Beauchet  Fil- 
leau’s  Dictionnaire  Historique  ct  Gcncalogique  du  Poitou, 
pp.  518-20,  which  traces  M.  Georges  Clemenceau’s  pedigree  back 
for  eleven  generations,  through  the  Sieurs  du  Colombier,  de  la 
Serrie  and  de  la  ^loriniere,  to  their  first-known  ancestor,  Pierre 
Clemenceau,  who  purchased  the  noble  house  of  La  Moriniere  on 
December  15th,  1521.  This  is,  however,  but  a  side  issue,  and  only 
deserves  notice  through  the  importance  which  it  evidently  possesses 
in  Mr.  Dell’s  eyes. 

It  would  be  quite  as  easy  to  reply  to  other  criticisms  equally 
trivial.  I  could  establish  my  want  of  “  sympathy  with  that  extreme 
section  of  French  clericals  who  advocated  resistance  to  the  Separa¬ 
tion  Law  ”  by  quotations  from  my  article,  and  especially  that  part  of 
it  which  deals  with  the  Church  inventories.  This  is  not,  however, 
inconsistent  with  hatred  of  religious  pei*secution,  or  with  my  appeal 
for  fair  play  for  those  who  are  fighting  the  battle  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty.  Again  I  could  also  prove  that,  although  I  have 
criticised  M.  Clemenceau  as  unscrupulous,  I  have  not  made  a  violent 
attack  ujwn  him.  Far  from  it;  I  have  done  every  justice  to  his 
great  ability  and  strength  of  character.  Space  is,  however,  so 
limited  that  I  cannot  deal  with  more  than  two  of  Mr.  Dell’s  most 
glaring  assertions. 

I  am  accused,  in  the  first  place,  of  making  “  the  usual  assertions 
about  Government  interference  in  the  elections,”  of  “  having,  as 

(1)  A  letter  from  Mr.  Dell,  in  answer  to  Mr.  T.  A.  Cook,  is  held  over  until 
the  next  issue. — [Ed.  F.  E.] 
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usual,”  omitted  “to  support  them  by  a  particle  of  evidence,”  and 
then  of  making  “  the  astounding  assertion  that  the  Church  inven¬ 
tories  ”  provoked  “  an  outburst  of  indignation  from  one  end  of 
France  to  the  other.”  In  fact,  as  most  people  know,  even  in  Eng¬ 
land,  the  disturbances  in  connection  with  the  inventories  were 
absolutely  confined  to  a  few  more  or  less  remote  rural  parishes, 
and  occurred  in  a  very  small  minority  of  the  parishes  of  France. 

It  is  perhaps  best  to  deal  with  these  questions  in  order  of  date, 
and  to  take  the  inventories  first.  Is  it  true  that  the  disturbances 
were  almost  entirely  confined  to  a  few  remote  country  parishes?  I 
have  before  me  newspaper  reports  of  some  of  these  disturbances, 
and  I  find,  what  is,  after  all,  common  knowledge,  that  during  the 
months  of  February  and  March  disturbances  were  of  daily  occur¬ 
rence  in  such  remote  country  parishes  as  those  of  Paris,  Versailles, 
Marseille,  Toulouse,  Lille,  Amiens,  Grenoble,  Nancy,  Bourges, 
Dijon,  Chambery,  Avignon,  Douai,  Alencjon,  Audi,  Troyes,  Saint- 
Brieuc,  Ajaccio,  Bastia,  Bayeux,  Rheims,  Valence,  Meaux,  Montpel¬ 
lier,  Montauban,  Dunkerque,  Beziers,  Le  Puy,  Quimper,  Vannes, 
Caen,  Agen,  Pau,  and  innumerable  others;  in  fact,  in  most  of  the  large 
towns  of  France.  Nor  were  the  riots  confined  to  those  districts  that 
return  Royalist,  clerical,  or  other  deputies  belonging  to  the  Opposi¬ 
tion.  The  disturbances  were  often  most  violent  in  Ministerial 
departments,  where  the  people  believed  that  attacks  upon  church 
property  would  be  followed  by  confiscation  of  what  they  owned  them¬ 
selves.  The  situation  eventually  became  so  serious  that  M.  Clemen- 
ceau  was  forced  to  give  instructions  to  stop  the  inventories 
wherever  there  was  good  reason  to  believe  they  might  lead  to  disturb¬ 
ances.  This  fact,  of  wLich  Mr.  Dell  is  apparently  ignorant,  has 
been  recognised  by  M.  Clemenceau  again  and  again.  Only  a  few 
days  ago,  on  September  20th,  he  admitted  in  his  speech  at  La 
Roche-sur-Yon,  that  they  had  “  given  way  as  to  the  advisability 
of  holding  these  inventories  so  as  to  prevent  bloodshed.” 

On  July  31st  the  Progres  de  Lyon,  a  Socialist  organ,  announced, 
on  the  authority  of  M.  Winter  of  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior,  that 
there  were  still  3,000  inventories  to  be  carried  out — ample  evidence 
if  further  were  needed,  of  their  unpopularity.  I  have  already  ex¬ 
pressed  my  views  in  the  Quarterly  Review  about  this  resistance  to 
the  inventories,  which  I  have  not  defended.  The  question  is  purely 
one  of  fact,  and  is  only  valuable  as  showing  how  little  Mr.  Dell 
knows  of  French  occurrences  since  the  month  of  February. 

The  next  question  is  one  of  greater  importance,  namely,  whether 
the  Government  did  or  did  not  interfere  with  the  elections.  Ever 
since  the  coup  d’etat  of  1851,  successive  Governments  have  inter¬ 
fered  with  the  elections.  The  matter  is  one  of  such  common  know¬ 
ledge  that  I  only  gave  a  few  instances,  but  I  can  supply  many  more. 
Every  Frenchman  knows  it,  as  well  as  those  foreigners  who  have 
gone  beneath  the  surface  of  French  public  life.  There  have  been 
degrees  in  the  extent  of  this  interference.  Thus,  in  1852,  public 
and  even  private  meetings  of  Opposition  candidates  were  an  im¬ 
possibility,  the  printers  were  under  the  direct  control  of  the  State, 
and  the  circulation  of  election  addresses  and  of  political  leaflets  was 
subject  to  the  most  severe  restrictions.  This  is  no  longer  the  case 
now,  but  the  whole  of  the  machinery  of  the  Empire,  the  Minister 
of  the  Interior  and  his  local  representatives  in  every  department, 
the  Pr^fet  and  the  Sous-Prefet,  are  at  the  disposal  of  the  Govern- 
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nient  of  the  Republic.  There  are  some  680,000  Government  officials 
in  France  whose  obvious  interest  it  is  to  vote  for  the  Ministerial 
candidate  if  they  wish  for  promotion.  M.  Guyot  de  Villeneuve  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  Chamber  and  to  the  Press  the  extent  to  which  delation 
was  carried  in  the  Army.  There  has  been  no  exposure  of  the  same 
tind  with  regard  to  the  Civil  Service ;  but  there  are  informers  in 
every  department  of  the  State  ready  to  furnish  the  authorities  wdth 
such  private  personal  details  relating  to  Goveniment  officials  as 
their  attendance  at  or  absence  from  church,  the  class  of  schools, 
whether  lay  or  clerical,  frequented  by  their  children,  the  names 
and  the  political  sympathies  of  their  most  familiar  friends,  and  even 
on  whose  behalf  they  vote  or  exert  their  influence.  Though  the 
ballot  is  nominally  secret,  still  the  practice  of  counting  the  votes 
in  each  commune  makes  it  easy  to  find  out,  or  at  least  form  a 
very  good  idea  of,  how'  each  man  has  voted,  especially 
when  the  name  of  the  candidate  is  written  by  the  voter 
himself,  or  the  printed  ballot  paper  marked,  as  occasionally 
happens,  by  the  presiding  officer.  The  Prefet  and  the  Sous- 
Prefet  are  the  representatives  of  the  Government  in  each 
“  departement  ”  and  “  arrondissement,”  and  it  is  their  business  to 
keep  the  Minister  in  touch  with  all  that  happens.  Of  course,  they 
cannot  know  everything,  and  they  are  therefore  represented  in  each 
commune  by  the  “  delegue,”  who  is  alw'ays  on  the  spot  and  ready  to 
inform  his  political  superiors  on  every  subject  of  political  interest. 
The  Temps  is  the  leading  daily  paper  in  France.  Its  proprietors  are 
Protestants  and  Republicans.  The  writer,  therefore,  prefers  to  quote 
from  so  unprejudiced  a  critic  than  to  give  his  own  personal  experi¬ 
ences.  In  its  issue  of  March  2nd,  1906,  it  describes  the  “  delegue  ”  in 
the  following  words :  ‘  ‘  Thanks  to  the  great  confidence  which  is 
reposed  in  him  by  the  prefectoral  administration,  the  ‘  delegue  ’  con¬ 
tinues  to  persecute  the  people  handed  over  to  his  contemptible  super¬ 
vision.  He  is  the  dispenser  of  the  favours  of  the  Republic.  He 

distributes  the  ‘  palmes  academiques  ’  (rewards  for  educational  ser¬ 

vices),  the  ‘  poireaux  ’  (decorations  for  agricultural  merit),  and 
grants  the  Crosses  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  If  a  ‘  reserviste  ’ 
wants  to  be  let  off  or  to  have  his  service  with  the  colours  adjourned, 
he  must  approach  the  ‘  delegue,’  for  it  is  he  whom  the  Prefet  con¬ 
sults: — ‘  iMonsieur  le  Delegue,  I  have  the  honour  to  beg  of  you  to 
give  me  information  about.  .  .  .’  ‘  Such  are  the  respectful  terms 

in  which  the  Sous-Prefet  of  Lombez  corresponds  with  the  ‘  delegue.’ 
The  Marquis  de  Pins,  Depute  for  the  Gers,  read  this 

letter  which  had  fallen  into  his  hands,  and  its  phraseology 
is  that  of  the  Sous-Prefet  of  Lombez.  A  ‘  reserviste  ’  wishes 
to  have  the  date  of  his  services  with  the  colours  post¬ 

poned.  The  Municipal  Council  of  the  Commune  inhabited  by  the 
petitioner  is  favourably  disposed  to  further  his  request.  This  re¬ 
commendation  from  a  Municipal  Council,  which  does  not  profess 
Republican  principles,  is  hardly  enough  for  the  Sous-Prefet.  He  there¬ 
fore  addresses  himself  to  the  ‘  delegue  ’  in  the  above-mentioned  terms. 
The  latter  summons  the  petitioner  before  him :  ‘  The  Mayor  is 
nobody,’  says  he,  ‘  it  is  on  me  that  must  depend  the  success  or 
the  failure  of  your  petition,’  and  the  ‘  delegue  ’  suggests  that  he  will 
get  his  service  with  the  colours  postponed  if  he  will  only  give  his 
vote  to  the  official  candidate.  The  transaction  is  not  only  simple 
but  convenient.  Each  one  displays  the  diplomacy  that  is  within 
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his  reach.  One  can  hardly  blame  the  ‘  delegue  ’  for 
Brid’oison.  He  is  not  particular  about  forms  and  ceremonies.” 

“  Ah !  one  is  proud  to  be  a  Frenchman  when  one  knows  that 
these  things  are  done  in  one’s  country.  Doubtless  it  will  be  argued 
that  the  Government  of  the  Republic  owes  no  favours  to  its 
enemies.  ...” 

“  No,  nothing  can  justify  the  existence  of  the  ‘  delegue,’  whom 
the  Chamber  has  vomited  with  a  hiccough  of  disgust.  \Ve  thought 
we  had  got  rid  of  this  individual  long  since.  M.  Combes  left  him 
as  a  legacy  to  the  Rouvier  Ministry  with  the  rest  of  the  prefectoral 
machinery.  We  have  seen  him  laden  with  honours  and  with  con¬ 
fidence.  The  ‘  delegue  ’  is  the  King  of  his  Commune.  He  escapes 
the  law  and  applies  it  to  others.  A  Government  official,  in  fact 
if  not  in  name,  he  exercises  power  and  escapes  responsibility.  Woe! 
to  wdioever  resists  this  village  tyrant.  He  can  destroy  without  run¬ 
ning  any  danger  of  destruction.  The  continuation  of  such  a  state 
of  things  is  a  public  scandal.  ...” 

It  may  be  argued  that  these  ”  delegues  ”  or  informers,  whose 
existence  was  officially  recognised  by  i\I.  Combes  in  his  circular  to 
the  prefets,  dated  November  14th,  1904,  have  been  suppressed  by 
M.  Clemenceau,  who  declared,  just  after  his  appointment,  that  he 
had  abolished  these  secret  agents,  who  would  never  be  seen  again. 
This  promise  meant  as  much  as  M.  Clemenceau ’s  circular  to  the 
prefets  alwut  interference  with  the  elections.  The  latter  has 
evidently  impressed  Mr.  Dell’s  naive  mind,  but  neither  of  these 
took  in  any  intelligent  Frenchman.  A  fortnight  after  this  speech, 
fourteen  mayors  belonging  to  the  ”  arrondissement  ”  of  Meaux,  in¬ 
cluding  INI.  Sainte  Beuve  and  M.  Labour,  the  Conseiller-General  at 
Saint  Pathus,  publicly  protested  against  their  continued  influence, 
and  complained  that  nothing  was  done  at  the  prefecture  without  their 
being  consulted.  No  notice  was  taken  of  this  protest.  Even  more 
recently,  on  June  16th,  the  INIayor  of  Alan,  in  the  Haute  Garonne, 
bore  public  testimony  to  the  influence  exercised  by  the  local 
‘‘  delegue,”  notwithstanding  M.  Clemenoeau’s  undertaking.  In¬ 
numerable  other  instances  might  be  given  were  space  available. 

There  is  also  ample  evidence  of  Ministerial  influence  being  exercised 
on  behalf  of  the  Radical  and  against  the  Opposition  candidate  or 
dei^uty.  The  matter  is  so  notorious  that  I  did  not  think  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  cite  instances,  but  I  can  give  many.  One  taken  from  the 
Rcvcil  Civraisicn  of  April  1st,  BWO.  may  be  interesting  to  those 
superficial  foreign  observers  who  know  little  of  the  working  of  a 
French  General  Election.  A  leading  article  quotes  the  case  of  a 
young  man  from  Conde  who  was  a  supporter  of  M.  Maurice  Pair, 
the  Conservative  Depute,  who  wished  to  secure  for  him  two  days’ 
leave  from  the  colours  to  enable  him  to  attend  the  last  two  fairs 
at  Civray.  He  failed  in  his  attempt.  The  Radical  organ  points 
the  moral : — “  To  this  simple  story,  whose  accuracy  I  can  guarantee, 
I  might  add  many  others.  But  what  is  the  good  of  doing  so.  liy 
readers  must  be  under  no  delusion  as  to  the  value,  or.  rather,  I 
should  say  the  uselessness,  of  M.  Pain’s  influence.  They  must 
thoroughly  understand  that  the  Government  of  the  Republic  and 
the  officials  who  depend  upon  it,  can  only  give  their  favours  to  its 
supporters.”  Then  again,  later  on  the  same  paper  adds: — ‘‘The 
farmers  of  Saint  Saviol,  Blanzy,  and  Linazay,  whose  crops  were 
damaged  by  the  hailstorm  of  July  1st,  1905,  complain  that  they 
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have  not  received  the  same  compensation  as  was  given  to  the 
“  arrondissement  ”  of  Melle.  There  is  only  one  reason  for  this,  and 
proceeds  from  the  fact  that  our  neighbours,  cleverer  than  we  are, 
send  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  a  man  who  shares  the  views  of 
the  Government.  Hence  this  follows.  When  the  Government 
affords  its  help  it  gives  the  best  shares  to  its  friends,  and  gives  us 
the  crumbs  of  the  feast  ...  if  there  are  any  left.” 

Is  it  necessary  to  emphasise  the  logical  consequences  of  this 
policy?  Constituencies  may  from  political  conviction  be  ready  to 
for"o  Ministerial  favours  for  many  years ;  but  the  time  must  come 
when  they  get  tired  of  seeing  everything  done  for  their  neighbours 
and  nothing  for  themselves,  and  they  eventually  rally  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  day.  Then  again,  other  constituencies  which  have 
always  returned  Kadical  candidates  do  not  wish  to  lose  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  standing  well  with  the  Government,  and  go  on  voting  as 
before.  I  could  mention  one  village  in  the  Haute  Loire,  where  such 
was  the  indignation  caused  by  the  inventories  at  the  time  that  no 
less  than  eighty  men  asked  the  local  ‘‘  notaire  ”  to  make  their  wills 
before  facing  the  soldiers  who  had  come  to  enforce  the  law.  Their 
enthusiasm  had,  however,  vanished  by  the  day  of  the  poll.  The 
“delegue”  had  been  at  work,  and  told  them  the  danger  to  their 
material  interests  of  voting  against  the  Ministerial  candidate,  who 
secured  a  large  majority’  in  this  very  village.  Many  other  instances 
of  Ministerial  interference  might  be  quoted  from  the  Radical  Press; 
but  I  am  forced  to  confine  myself  to  one  more.  ]M.  Collignon.  Prefet 
of  the  Finistere,  and  the  Sous-Prefet  of  Brest,  were  dismissed  from 
office  at  the  end  of  June.  They  were  both  of  them  first-class 
Government  officials,  whilst  M.  Tourel,  the  Sous-Prefet,  had 
been  publicly  congratulated  by  i\I.  Combes  in  the  tribune  of  the 
Senate  for  his  courage  during  the  strikes  of  1904  and  1905.  They 
were,  however,  accused  of  not  having  exerted  their  influence  with 
sufficient  strength  against  M.  Bietry,  whose  return  as  “  depute  ”  for 
Brest  was  especially  unpopular  with  the  Socialist  supporters  of  the 
Government.  M.  Bietry  is  the  leader  of  the  Yellow  Trades 
Unionists  who  protest  against  the  tyranny  of  the  Red  or  Socialist 
Trades  Unions.  An  example  had  to  be  made,  and  these  two 
Government  officials  were  sacrificed.  The  whole  story  is  told  in 
the  Temps  of  July  3rd,  which  emphasises  the  fact  that  neither 
M.  Collignon  nor  M.  Tourel  were  responsible  for  the  defeat  of 
M.  Isnard,  the  rejected  Radical  candidate,  whose  candidature  was 
favoured  by  the  Government.  “  C’est  a  ^I.  Isnard,  depute  radical 
sortant  qu’allait  la  hicnveillancc  du  Gouvernement. ”  The  word 
“  bienveillance  ”  is  hardly  to  be  translated  by  “  mere  platonic  good 
wishes.”  It  is  well  understood  by  all  Frenchmen.  I  can  only  in 
conclusion  express  my  regret  that  the  limits  of  space  allotted  to 
me  alone  preclude  me  from  giving  further  facts  for  Mr.  Dell’s 
enlightenment  and  instruction. 

The  Qr.\p.TERLY  Reviewer. 


“THE  ABUSE  OF  SPORT.” 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Fortnightly  Review. 

^  Sir, — Mr.  Basil  Tozer's  article  on  this  subject  has  much  interest 
mr  two  parties — the  sportsmen,  whom  he  so  pointedly  advises  to 
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set  their  house  in  order,  and  the  humanitarians,  whom  he  severely 
describes  as  “  persons  who  openly  dislike  sport,  or  who  have  ulterior 
motives  for  desiring  to  bring  one  or  more  branches  of  it  into  dis¬ 
repute.”  As  a  member  of  the  Humanitarian  League,  the  only 
society  which  “openly  dislikes  sport,”  and  to  whose  fifteen-year 
agitation,  culminating  in  the  fall  of  the  Loyal  Buckhounds,  the 
present  interest  in  the  ethics  of  “  blood  sports  ”  is  mainly  due,  I 
ask  your  permission  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  humanitarian  view 
of  this  question. 

We  of  course  welcome  Mr.  Tozer’s  comments  on  such  malprac¬ 
tices  in  sport  as  the  digging  out  of  foxes,  especially  when  effected 
by  the  horrible  method  of  the  “  corkscrew  ”  implement  which  he 
exposed ;  the  late  hunting  of  hinds  and  hares,  at  a  time  when 
many  of  the  victims  are  heavy  with  young;  the  suffering  inflicted 
by  inexpert  “  guns  ”  on  the  pheasants,  grouse,  partridges,  and 
other  game  that  are  not  killed  outright ;  and  the  widespread  torture 
caused  by  the  steel  trap.  All  these  are  matters  to  which  (with  the 
exception  of  the  “  corkscrew  ”)  we  humanitarians  have  repeatedly 
drawn  attention ;  but  it  is  more  fitting  that  such  evils  should  be 
suppressed  by  sportsmen  themselves  than  by  protests  from  outside. 
We  are  well  aware  that  the  better  class  of  sportsmen  discountenance 
anything  that  is  regarded  as  a  malpractice,  and  we  have  no  wish  to 
take  unfair  advantage  of  incidental  cruelties;  but  we  are  entitled 
to  point  to  such  scandals  as  that  which  Mr.  Tozer  has  denounced, 
or  the  recent  worrying  of  cats  by  a  Master  of  the  Cheriton  Otter- 
Hounds,  as  at  least  a  sign  that  indifference  to  animal  suffering  is 
not  easily  kept  within  bounds,  and  that  in  certain  sports  the  line 
between  practice  and  malpractice  is  apt  to  be  overlooked.  At  that 
point  we  leave  the  subject,  with  earnest  hopes  that  Mr.  Tozer’s 
plea  for  reform  may  be  successful. 

One  or  two  of  his  remarks,  however,  call  for  a  passing  word  of 
criticism.  “  Naturally,”  he  says,  “  the  question  will  be  asked  by 
humanitarians.  Why  need  foxes  be  dug  out  at  all?  ”  and  he  states 
that  while  there  are  several  reasons,  the  chief  one  is  that  a  certain 
number  of  foxes  must  be  killed  each  year  for  the  protection  of  the 
farmers.  This  argument,  in  view  of  the  constant  importation  and 
preservation  of  foxes,  seems  extremely  strange ! 

Again,  when  Mr.  Tozer  defends  trap-shooting  in  comparison  with 
game-shooting,  on  the  ground  that  there  is  a  far  greater  proportion 
of  birds  killed  dead,  he  seems  to  miss  the  true  force  of  the  cast 
against  the  old  Hurlingham  pastime.  “The  idea,”  he  says,  “that 
trap-shooting  is  a  cruel  form  of  amusement — it  can  hardly  be  called 
sport — is  the  outcome  of  a  false  sentimentality,  based  upon  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  fact  that  the  pigeons  are  already  in  hand  before  they 
are  placed  in  the  trap,  whereas  game  birds  are  more  or  less  wild, 
or  have,  at  any  rate,  to  be  searched  for.”  But  what  is  there  of 
“  false  sentimentality  ”  in  that?  It  is  a  perfectly  true  and  just 
consideration,  which  takes  into  account  not  merely  the  sum  of 
suffering  to  the  birds,  but  the  demoralising  conditions  under  which 
the  slaughter  is  carried  on.  The  late  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  was 
hardly  a  sentimentalist ;  yet  he  described  a  pigeon-shooting  scene 
as  “  without  exception,  the  most  horrible  and  repulsive  sight  possible 
to  imagine.” 

Concerning  otter-hunting,  Mr.  Tozer  has  only  to  say  that  some  of 
the  statements  appearing  in  the  Press  are  “clearly  exaggerated’; 
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but  this  was  precisely  what  was  at  first  said  of  his  own  statement 
about  the  corkscrewing  of  foxes,  and  as  he  does  not  specify  the 
exaggerations,  his  remarks  on  this  subject  are  quite  irrelevant  to  the 
issue.  Is  he  aware  that  in  a  recent  discussion  in  the  Morning 
Leader,  on  a  case  in  which  an  otter  w'as  clubbed  and  killed  by  a 
sportsman  in  a  boat,  the  accuracy  of  the  story  was  challenged  by 
Mr.  L.  C.  B.  Cameron,  Mr.  Aflalo,  and  other  correspondents,  up  to 
the  point  where  it  was  proved  beyond  doubt,  the  fact  being  elicited 
that  the  members  of  the  Hunt  had  themselves  very  properly  taken 
action  and  censured  the  offender?  Mr.  Tozer  is  the  last  man  who 
should  thoughtlessly  raise  the  cry  of  “  exaggeration,”  for  he  knows 
by  experience  how  a  sober  truth  can  for  a  time  be  evaded  under 
that  term. 

Incidentally,  I  would  point  out  that  Mr.  Tozer’s  idea  of  the 
present  state  of  the  law  for  the  prevention  of  cruelty  to  animals 
seems  rather  vague.  Speaking  of  the  ”  corkscrewing  ”  scene,  he 
remarks  that  ”  but  for  the  fact  that  foxes  are  included  in  the  cate¬ 
gory  of  ‘  wild  animals,’  the  master  responsible  for  the  act  w'ould 
undoubtedly  have  rendered  himself  liable  to  prosecution.”  True; 
but  so  would  any  master  of  hounds  who  carried  on  any  hunting 
whatsoever!  It  is  only  when  they  are  regarded  as  ferce  naturce  that 
animals  may  be  hunted  at  all,  and  this  brings  us  to  the  core  of 
the  present  controversy  about  blood-sports — the  fact  that  some  of 
the  species  that  are  legally  classed  as  “  wild  animals,”  do  not  in 
any  true  sense  come  under  that  category.  The  carted  stag  and  the 
bagged  rabbit  are  not  in  reality  wild  animals;  yet,  because  the  law 
absurdly  regards  them  as  such,  it  is  impossible,  without  further 
legislation,  to  suppress  the  degraded  sports  of  stag-hunting  and 
rabbit-coursing.  Why  did  not  Mr.  Tozer,  in  his  dark  hints  about 
the  ”  ulterior  motives  ”  and  sinister  designs  of  the  humanitarians, 
mention  this  central  and  all-important  fact?  He  warns  his  fellow- 
sportsmen  that  their  happy-go-lucky  ways  may  involve  them  in 
disaster;  but  really  his  own  references  to  the  intentions  of  ”  the 
anti-sporting  section  of  the  public,”  hardly  justify  him  in  writing 
as  with  authority  on  the  subject  of  which  he  speaks. 

“  It  seems  likely,”  he  says,  “  that  an  organised  attempt  will  soon 
be  made  to  abolish  field  sports  entirely  by  Act  of  Parliament.  I 
know  for  a  fact  that  several  Members  of  the  Legislature  are  in¬ 
stituting  secret  inquiries”;  and  elsewhere  he  darkly  alludes  to 
certain  ”  Parliamentary  members  who  openly  desire  to  introduce  a 
Bill  making  hunting  of  all  kinds,  shooting,  and  kindred  sports, 
illegal.”  Now  it  may  be  that,  since  the  abolition  of  the  Iloyal  Buck- 
hounds,  Mr.  Tozer,  like  some  other  sportsmen,  has  become  unduly 
nervous,  or  it  may  be  that  he  regards  it  as  good  tactics  to  exaggerate 
the  designs  of  the  enemy ;  but  certainly  the  scare  which  he  attempts 
to  raise  about  this  impending  legislation  is  entirely  groundless,  and 
transcends  the  most  advanced  intentions  of  the  most  advanced 
humanitarian  body.  Humanitarians  are  not  quite  such  fools  as 
Mr.  Tozer  seems  to  imagine,  and  they  know  well  that  to  try  to 
legislate  in  advance  of  public  opinion,  if  it  were  possible  to  do  so, 
would  be  to  put  back  their  cause  for  a  generation;  consequently, 
however  strongly  they  may  feel  as  to  the  need  of  educating  public 
opinion  on  the  general  morality  of  blood-sports,  they  have  not  the 
smallest  intention  of  either  gratifying  or  horrifying  ^Ir.  Tozer  and 
his  friends  by  an  ill-considered  legislative  attack  on  sport  as  a 
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whole.  Heform,  in  this  quarter  as  in  all  others,  must  come  bv 
instalment;  and  seeing  that  there  has  been  practically  no  ameliora¬ 
tion  of  our  national  blood-sports  since  bull-  and  bear-baiting  were 
abolished,  it  is  high  time  that  the  next  instalment  were  forthcoming 
— viz.,  the  passing  of  an  Act  to  give  legal  protection  to  such  senii- 
domesticated  or  captive  animals  as  are  turned  out  from  their  state 
of  captivity  to  be  hunted,  coursed,  or  shot.  This,  and  this  only, 
is  the  object  of  Mr.  H.  F.  Luttrell’s  Spurious  Sports  Bill,  which, 
while  not  touching  any  sport  which  by  any  stretching  of  the  term 
can  possibly  be  regarded  as  “  genuine,”  would  put  an  end  to  the 
w’orrying  of  carted  deer,  the  coursing  of  dazed  and  helpless  rabbits, 
and  the  shooting  of  birds  from  traps.  This  measure  holds  the  field 
as  the  only  one  for  which  the  public  judgment  of  to-day  is  thoroughly 
ripe  and  prepared;  and  it  is  as  certain  that  humanitarians  are  not 
designing  any  “  ulterior  ”  legislation  as  that  they  will  not  rest  con¬ 
tent  with  anything  less  than  Mr.  liuttrell's  Bill. 

This  being  the  case,  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  combat  Mr. 
Tozer’s  objections  to  that  imaginary  Bill  for  the  entire  abolition  of 
blood-sports  with  wdiich  he  seeks  to  scare  his  fellow-six)rtsmen 
from  their  slumbers;  but  I  must  remark,  before  concluding,  that  it 
ho  thinks  to  save  sport  from  extinction  hy  the  fallacious  old  recital 
of  the  immense  sums  that  are  annually  expended  on  hunting  and 
shooting,  and  the  “  distress^’  that  would  follow  the  discontinuance 
of  such  practices,  he  is  trusting  to  a  broken  reed.  ‘‘  These  facts 
[as  to  the  costliness  of  sport]  cannot  be  disputed,”  he  tells  us— 
not  seeing,  apparently,  that  this  tremendous  waste  of  the  national 
resources  is  itself  as  scathing  a  testimony  to  the  folly  of  blood-sports 
as  could  possibly  be  produced !  Let  IMr.  Tozer  consult  the  nearest 
economist,  and  he  will  soon  acquire  such  infomiation  as  will  deter 
him  from  again  putting  forward  this  most  flimsy  of  excuses  for 
sport.  The  real  gravamen  against  all  practices  wherein  pleasure  or 
profit  is  sought  at  the  cost  of  the  suffering  of  our  fellow-beings, 
whether  human  or  sub-human,  is  their  cruelty;  and  this  charge 
cannot  successfully  be  evaded  by  the  cry  that  “vested  interests” 
are  concerned.  For  the  rest  of  it,  we  humanitarians  thank  Mr. 
Tozer  for  his  outspoken  exposure  of  some  very  barbarous  anomalies 
of  sport,  and  only  regret  that  he  so  imperfectly  apprehends  the 
reasons  why  sport  itself — and  not  merely  its  irregular  development 
— is  the  subject  of  a  growing  uneasiness  in  the  public  conscience  of 
to-day. 

Henry  S.  S.\lt. 
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